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Expense ot Crime 
Inquiries in Year| 


Put at $2,023,561 


Department of Justice Issues | 
Statement on Activities 
by the Bureau of 
Investigation. 


Common Cold Serious, 


Radio Audience Told 


Public Health Service Broad- 
casts Warning Against 
Dangers of Disease. 


The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, in a radio lecture broadcast via Sta- 


| tion NAA, the Naval radio station at 


Arlington, on the evening of October 1, | 
advised the American public not to con- 
sider too lightly the common cold, de- 


Variety of Uses 
Reported Found 


For Wood Waste 


Sawdust, 
Now Utilized in Numer- 
ous Industries, Sur- 
vey Shows. 


Once Discarded, 





President Will Defer 


World Court Decision 


Official Declaration Points Out 
United States Has Not Yet 
Withdrawn Its Application. 


The United States has not withdrawn 
its application to 
World Court and 


in 
will 


participate 


no decision 


met in Geneva, 
reply is réceived 


tions which recently 
until the text of that 
in Washington. 


the | 
be 
| made regarding the American attitude | 
| toward the reply of the signatory na- 


WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1926. 





Farm Products 
Lead Decline in 
Level ot Prices 


General Index of Purchasing | 


Power in Agriculture 
Drops Eleven Points 
In Year. 


Subscription By Mail: 
$15.00 per Year. 
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Data Asked for Stor y 


Photographs, Orders 
and Diaries. 


Of Second Division 


Veterans Invited to Contribute 


Unofficial photographs made by sol- | 
diers of the Second Division contrary to 
orders, records of the German divisions 
opposite them across No Man’s Land, as 
well as personal and official files, diaries | 
and note books, are being assembled and 


Views of Publié 
To be Sought on 


Merehant Marine 


Shipping Board Announces 
Dates for Hearings to 
be Held Throughout 
Country. 


claring “it should be regarded as a se- 
rious disease.” 
The malady known as a cold, the Pub- 


will be made part of the history of the 
Second Division, it was announced orally 


on October 1 by Captain C. O. Mattfeldt, 
of the historical division of the Depart- 


This statement was authorized orally. 
by the White House on October 1. Presi- 
dent Coolidge, it was stated has not gone 


e e. . 
The Department of Agriculture an- Two Commissioners 


nounced on October 1 that farm products 


According to a report recently pre- 
pared by Harry H. Steidle, research as- 
sistant of the National Committee on 


Total of $7,634,287 


Reported Recovered 


| ture, 


lic Health Service pointed out in its lec- 
causes suffering, inconvenience, 
economic loss and “is often the forerun- 


Wood Utilization of the Department of 


Commerce ( the full text of which is | 


printed below) wood flour, the product | ceived here. 


into the precise character of the reply 
which was framed at Geneva, and will 
wait for the text of the reply to be re- 


have led in a general downward move- 


ment in price levels especially featured, 
it points out by the fall in the price of 


ment of War, and _ secretary 
Second Division Editorial Committee. 


of the | 


Scheduled for Eack 


The work of compiling and preparing | Information Wanted to Com 


ner of more serious affections.” These | cotton, along with fruits and wheat. The 


Figures Given Include $922,- 





factors, however, it was said, are “over- 


of sawdust, shavings and mill waste, is | 
| now being converted into a variety of | 


It was pointed out that it probably 
will be necessary to consult some of the 


report refers to the country as a whole 


the history of the Second Division was 
placed under Major General Preston 


pile Report for Senate Is 


898 in Concealed Assets and 
Fines Imposed in Liquor 


but makes special reference to the cot- 


shadowed by its apparent triviality.” 
ton belt. 


Subsantiating the contention that colds 
| have a definite economic import, the 


products ranging from linoleum to ex- 
plosives. 
Not only is domestic wood flour being 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 6.] 


Brown, commanding general of the First 
Corps Area at Boston, at the Chicago 
meeting of the Second Division Associ- 


Called for in Resolution 


the announcement by Senator Jones. 


text of 


and Bankruptcy Cases. 


The Department of Justice has just 
issued a statement (the full text of 
which is given below) saying the Bureau 
of Investigation of the department, dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, 
expended $2,023,561 in its general opera- 
tions, but recovered $7,634,287 in prop- 


erty and in fines imposed upon offenders | 


through cases investigated. 

The announcement said a total of 
investigations of cases involving frauds 
in bankruptcy matters were made by 


299 


the bureau during the fiscal year; that | 


$70,000 in fines was realized as a result 
of these investigations; and that $922,- 


898. in concealed assets were recovered | 
| ad interim, at Olso, stating that impor- 

The department stated that it expected | 
“better results” from its operations in | 


for creditors. 


| company in New York, which disclosed 


| Public Health Service cited the findings 


of one division of a large life insurance 


that there were 2,824 colds among 6,700 
workers during a year’s time. 

These employes lost on an average of | 
2.2 days during the year as a result of | 
colds. In public schools, investigation 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 


Norway Bars Animals 
Imported From America | 


The Department of Commerce has 
just announced reception of a report 
from Gerhard Gade, charge d'affaires | 


tation into Norway 
States of live animals of all kinds is 


from the United 


| The 


| wood flour is 
| Europe into the United States. 


utilized, but its uses are so important 
in this country that more than 12,- 


full text of Mr. 
follows: 


Approximately 12,000,000 pounds 
imported annually 


Steidle’s 


from 


Derived From Sawdust. 


This is made from nothing more than | 
| sawdust, shavings and other mill waste 
| which in this country is generally re- 


converting it into wood flour, exporting 
it to this country, paying duty and evi- 
dently selling it at a profit. 

European wood flour is claimed to have 


| 000,000 pounds are being imported an- | 
| nually from Europe, the report stated. | 
report | 


of | 


' garded as a liability and a fire hazzard. | 
While American operators are spending | 
| money to dispose of this class of mate- 
| rial, Europe lumber manufacturers are 


; on October 





Economy in Expenditures 


To Be Urged by President 


Constant emphasis on need for econ- 
omy in Government expenditures will be 
urged in the coming session of Congress. 
This statement was authorized orally 
1 at the White 
President Coolidge, it was said, has 
sensed the plan on the part of some 


| members of Congress to offer projects 


ealling for appropriations. He believes 
it very important, it was asserted, for 
the prosperity of this country to keep 
down expenditures. If appropriations 
are kept at a minimum, it was declared, 
other problems will solve themselves. 
It also was asserted that a rumor that 
the budget will require a large reduc- 
tion in the Army is without foundation. 


| The full 
| 


follows: 
Lower cotton prices have reduced the 


purchasing’power of the South. The fall | 


in the price of cotton, coupled with that 


in fruits and wheat, brought the general | 


index of purchasing power of farm prod- 


ucts down from 93 in August last year | 
| to 82 this August. 
| level 
House. | 


While the whole price 
has been falling, farm 
have fallen faster. 

It is now safe to say that the three 


| great feed crops—corn, oats, and hay— 


| not large crops. 


will be reasonably ample, but they are 
The late rains, while 
undoubtedly adding to the corn crop, 
have kept it green, so that there is a 
possibility of considerable soft corn even 
though frost holds off until late. 

The dairy regions are favored with 
an ample crop for silage. The rains 
were a damage to oats, much grain be- 


products 


ation last June. 

The editorial committee 
W. Marine 
author 


Thomason, of the 
of “Fix Bayonets”; 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 





| Mr. O’Connor to Request 


Sister Ship for Leviathan 


Chairman T. V. O’Connor of the Ship- 
1 
that he will advocate the construction or 
purchase of a sister ship to the Levi- 
co- 
ordination of the services now performed 


ping Board said orally on October 


| come as a step toward the full 


| by the Shipping Board lines. 


which has 
been named consists of: Captain John 
Corps, 
Lawrence 
Stallings, author of “What Price Glory” 


The United States Shipping Board an 
nounced on October 1 that it will go, dur 
ing October, to the people of the United 
States with the problem presented td 
them by the resolution of Senator Wesley 


| L. Jones (Rep.) of Washington, chair 


man of the Senate Committee on Com 


' merce, calling upon the board to presen 


“comprehensive and concrete plans” for 
an American merchant marine. The 
schedule of 32 hearings through the 
country was announced at the board 
together with a formal ,statement (the 
full text of which is given below) declar: 


| ing that the special “planning commit 


tee,” headed by Vice Chairman E.-C 
Plummer, had determined that “to get 
proper results the people of the entire 
country should be heard.” 
Commissioners Plummer and W. S, 


ing ruined in the shock, and the harvest | Mr. O’Connor stated, upon his return 


: Benson, it was announced, will conduc 


the future, in view of the legislation en- | 


acted by Congress at its last session, 
which provided penalties for 
ment of assets from receivers, trustees, 
United States marshals, and others of 
the Government, and changing the statute 
of limitations from one to three years. 

The full text of the department’s state- 
ment follows: 


During the operations of the Bureau | 
of Investigation in the Department of 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 3.) 


Chicago Jewelry 


Firm Held Unfair | 


F. Reisman and Co. is Ordered 
to Cease Alleged Misrep- 
resentation. 

The Federal Trade Commission an- 


nounced, October 1, the issuance of an 
order requiring F. Reisman & Company, 


of Chicago, Ill., who are engaged in the ! 


sale of watches, jewelry and other ar- 
ticles of merchandise by mail, from mak- 


ing what is alleged to be false and mis- | 


leading statements and representations 
as to the character, kind and quality of 
such merchandise, and as to the mate- 


rials of which the merchandise is com- | 


posed. 


The commission says it found that the 


respondent had caused to be printed in 
its catalogues many such statements 
and misrepresentations which it char- 
acterizes as unfair methods of competi- 
tion. 
Cease and Desist Order. 
The full text of the 
follows: 
In an order issued by the 
Ill., is required 
business practices 


pany, of Chicago, 
discontinue certain 
found by the 
methods of competition. 

According to the findings, the respond- 


ent is engaged in the business of selling | 
watches, jewelry and other articles of | 


merchandise by mail, and in its cata- 


logues caused to be printed many false | 
repre- | 
character, | 
kind and quality, and the materials of | 


and misleading statements and 


sentations concerning the 


which said merchandise were composed. 

The complete order reads as follows: 

It is now ordered that you, the re- 
spondents and each of you cease and 
desist— 

(1) From 


making false statements 


a4 


[Continued on Page 8&8, Column 


Wife of Citizen Declared 


Subject to Deportation | 


The Department of Labor has just 
made public an immigration decision un- 
der the terms of which a woman of 
foreign birth married to an American 
citizen subsequent to her illegal arrival 
in the United States, must leave 
country and apply for admission by law- 
ful means. 

The case under which the decision was 
given was that of an English-born 
woman who overstayed a visit in this 
country, was ordered deported but left 


voluntarily, and who returned illegally | 


within a year of the date of her ex- 
clusion without having applied for legal 
admission. 
After her second return 
in order 46 make her stay legal immi- 
gration officials ruled she must 
to England and apply for permission to 


reenter without immigrant quota, as the | 


wife of a citizen, 


conceal- | 


prohibited by decision of the 
wegian Department of Agriculture. 

The prevalence of rabies in the United 
States is given as the cause for this 
restriction, which is rigidly enforced and 
which extends both to household pets 


Nor- 


and wild animals for breeding purposés, 
such as foxes. 





announcement 

Federal | 
Trade Commission, H. Reisman & Com- |; 
to | 


commission to be unfair 





the | 





the woman | 
was married to an American citizen, but | 


return | 





certain advantages over the domestic 
product, but the validity of the claim 
is questionable, and increased _ experi- 
ence and care in the selection of raw 
material on the part of American manu- 
facturers should result in a product in 


[Continued on- Page 5, Column 5.] 


dictates 


Aeronautics 


P. W. Litchfield, president 
Goodyear Rubber Company, 
further his views on aviation. , 

Page 5, Col. 4 

International air commerce problems 

are discussed at International Air 


of the 
explains 


Traffic Association meeting in Berlin. ! 


Page 5, Col. 3 
Agriculture 


Department of Agriculture issues re- 
vised estimate of foreign rice prospects, 
indicating 9 per cent increase in acre- 
age, and 8 per cent increase in pro- 
duction in five of seven countries re- 
porting to date Page 4, Col. 5 

Canadian and Argentine wheat mar- 
kets are considered by the Department 
of Commerce in its weekly review of 
foreign business conditions. 

Page 8, Col. 2 

September estimate of Rumanian 
grain crop increases figures in August 
forecast 7 

American apples are bringing high 
prices in British markets. 

Page 4, Col. 1 

Farm population of Indiana declines 
from 907,295 in 1920 to 798,157 in 1925. 

Page 2, Col. 5 


Automotive Industry 


Chinese imports of automotive acces- 
sories are reported as dull, while those 
by Venezuela are reported as brisk, in 
the weekly review of foreign business 
by the Department of Commerce. 

Page 8, Col. 2 

Full text of report by Bureau of 
Roads, Department of Agriculture, on 
tests to determine the value of 2-inch 
and 24-inch brick for paving high- 
MOIR acta cae ces sins aeantees Page 7 
Banking 

Bureau of Internal Revenue reports 
elimination of rule requiring banks 
to submit amended income returns 
for prior years as a condition pre- 
cedent to reporting discount on the ac- 
crual basis rather than the previous 
method of reporting discounts before 
actually earned, thus making all regu- 
lations on discounts uniform. 

Page 9, Col. 3 

White House authorizes statement 
that proposed flotation of German rail- 
way bonds has not been notified to 
Government, but that flotation is mat- 
ter of private concerns..Page 1, Col. 7 

Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury Page 9, Col. 6 

Foreign Exchange Rate. 

Page 9, Col. 2 

Federal Reserve Board bank state- 
WON oii6:s ex easanweins Page 9, Col. 3 

See “Railroads.” 


Bankru ptcy 
See “Court Decisions.” 
Books—Publications 


Publications issued by the United 
States Government Page 12, Col. 5 


Child Welfare 


Children’s Bureau reports education 
of mothers by State institutions as fac- 
tor in reducing infant mortality rate 


and increasing demand for supplies of 
pure milk Page 3, Col. 5 


Claims 


Alien Property Custodian reports pay- 
ment of 1381 claims, involving $279,- 
658.71, in two weeks ending Sept. 25. 


Page 2, Col. 2 
Coal 


Weekly review by the Department of 
Commerce touches on the coal situation 
in Poland Page 8, Col. 2 


Commerce-Trade 


Department of Commerce reports 
business conditions in September were 
substantially higher than in Septem- 
ber, 1925 Page 9, Col. 5 

Spain restricts importations of cat- 
tle, skins and hides to prevent intro- 
duction of foot-and-mouth disease. 

Page 4, Col. 5 

Department of Commerce 
weekly review of business conditions 
in foreign countries...Page 8, Col. 2 

Slightly firmer tone reported in Ham- 


| burg provisions market, with dullness 





| 
| 
| 
| 


in Liverpool and Holland. Page 8, Col. 6 
General decline reported in price 
levels since last August, with. biggest 
drop in farm products..Page 1, Col. 5 
Norway bars imports of live animals 
from United States....Page 1, Col. 2 


YY 
Congress 

Emphasis on need for economy in 
Government expenditures to be made 


in Congress, says statement authorized 
at White House Page 1, Col. 4 


Corporations 
P 


Classification as personal service cor- 
poration given by Board of Tax Ap- 
peals to New York concern engaged in 
designing embroidery..Page 6, Col. 2 


Court Decisions 


District Court upholds its jurisdiction 
over parties to cause and over subject 
matter of action in suit to remove cloud 
on title where all parties are nonresi- 
dents of State where realty is located. 

Page 11, Col. 7 

District Court holds trustee can only 
recover from former president of bank- 
rupt concern for shipments of lumber 
made during four months prior to in- 
solvency Page 11, Col. 2 

Continuation of ruling by Circuit 
Court of Appeals upholding verdict of 
guilty against five defendants on 
charges of using the mails to defraud. 

Page 10, Col. 4 

District Court denies infringement of 
claim in patent originally invalid but 
changed so as to be valid after acts 
complained of were committed. 

Page 11, Col. 4 

District Court denies intervention to 
minority bondholders in foreclosure 
against Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railroad Page 10, Col. 1 

See “Customs.” 


Cotton 


Department of Agriculture, in price 
review for the year, reports that de- 
cline in cotton values has reduced the 
purchasing power of the South below 
recent years.........-..Page'1, Col. 5 


issues | 





Index-Summary of All News 


Sometimes, it was stated, rumors are 
circulated of impending attack in order 
to produce an opinion favorable to larger 
appropriations. Both the Army and the 
Navy, it was asserted, are in a condi- 
tion to take care of any defensive need 
and no material changes are contem- 
plated. 


being generally handicapped. 


valleys in the Corn Belt have experi- 
enced disastrous floods during the past 


month. 


Of four chief money crops, 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 7.] 





Full text of preliminary report on 
tests of methods of harvesting cotton, 
with finding that snapping methods re- 
duce quality by two grades. 

Page 4, Col. 2 

Depression is reported in Peruvian 
cotton prices, according to the weekly 
review of foreign business by the De- 
partment of Commerce. Page 8, Col. 2 


Customs 


Customs Court dismisses protests of 
importers against classification of cer- 
tain decorated earthenware. 

Page 6, Col. 5 

Customs Court sustains protests of 


importers, reducing assessment of duty | 


on plums in brine Page 6, Col. 7 
Customs Court affirms classification 
as manufactures of paper for packets 
to contain tea Page 6, Col. 6 
Customs Court holds duty of 35 per 
cent applicable to cotton prayer rugs. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Customs Court affirms duty of 60 per 
cent on artificial Christmas trees. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Customs Court holds perfumed char- 
coal dutiable as incense. Page 6, Col. 1 


Education 


Preliminary agenda announced by 
Department of the Interior for Pan- 
Pacific Conference on Education, Re- 
habilitation, Reclamation and Recre- 

Page 3, Col. 7 


Continuation of full text of series of | 


articles prepared by Library of Con- 

gress outlining history and description 
of collection of Division of Music. 

Page 3, Col. 4 

Commission for Relief in Belgium 

offers fellowship to Americans to sutdy 

in Belgium 


as a builder of character.Page 3, Col. 4 


Electrical Industry 


See “National Defense.” 


Foreign Affairs 


Department of State refers to for- 
mer assurances by Great Britain of 
aid in suppressing liquor smuggling, 
in announcement of acceptance by 
Great Britain of new suggestions for 
cooperation, withholding the text of 
the suggestions, however, for “obvious 
reasons” Page 2, Col. 4 

Statement authorized at White 
House declares United States has not 
definitely withdrawn from World Court 
and that no action will be taken 
pending reply from Geneva as 


Electric controlled mines reported as 
having been placed at junction of Hsi- 
ang and Yangtze rivers in China. 

Page 2, Col. 2 
Forestry 

Forestry official declares he is im- 
pressed with changes in western forest 
preserves following an inspection trip 
after absence of 15 years. 

Page 4, Col. 4 


Furniture 


Department of Commerce reports 
wood waste is now being converted into 
variety of products..... Page 1, Col. 3 


Page 3, Col. 6 | 
Continuation of report on education | 


to | 
Reservations......... Page 1, Col. 4 | 





Gov't. Personnel 


Orders issued to the personnel of the | 


War Department Page 12, Col. 5 

Secretary Work returns from Colo- 
rado trip Page 4, Col. 7 
Highways 

Full text of report by Bureau of 
Roads, Department of Agriculture, on 
tests to determine the value of 2-inch 
and 2%-inch brick for paving high- 
WENN a ark hs nia ce ave gk Rosisle kare Page 7 


Contract awarded for construction 
of 1.3 miles of road at cost of $35,420 


{in Crater Lake National Park. 
Page 4, Col. 1 | 


Notes on highway 
abroad compiled by 
Commerce 


development 
Department of 
4, Col. 4 


Home Economics 


Rents are cheaper in Palestine and 
the cost of living is decreasing there, 
also, according to the weekly review of 
foreign conditions by the Department 
of Commerce Page 8, Col. 2 


Immi gration 


Department of Labor rules woman | 


of foreign birth, married to American 
citizen while in this country illegally, 
must leave country, and apply for 
entry without immigrant quota, as 
wife of citizen Page 1, Col. 1 


Inland Waterways 


Major General Jadwin, Chief of En- 
gineers, goes on inspection tour of river 
and harbor work Page 5, Col. 7 


Insular Affairs 


Attorney general of Porto Rico des- 
ignated as acting governor. 
Page 5, Col. 1 


Iron and Steel 


Shipments of steel rails from the 


| Rhine section are reported as brisk in 


the Department of Commerce weekly 
review of foreign business conditions. 
Page 8, Col. 2 


Judiciary 
Department of Justice reports Bu- 


reau of Investigation spent $2,023,561 
in fiseal year ending June 30 and re- 


| covered in property and in: fines im- 


posed $7,634,287 Page 1, Col. 1 
President Coolidge appoints Charles 
F. Parsons as associate judge Supreme 
Court of Hawaii, and Albert M. Cristy 
as judge First Circuit, Hawaii. 
Page 11, Col. 3 
See “Court Decisions, “Immigration,” 
“Patents,” Taxation,” “Trade Marks.” 


Labor 


Unemployment in Denmark and Nor- 
way are touched upon in the weekly 
review of foreign business conditions 
by the Department of Commerce. 

Page 8, Col. 2 

Department of Labor announces 37 
strikes and nine controversies reported 
during September, and 21 cases ad- 


Page 3, Col. 1 
its 
price-review of the year, says employ- 
ment is practically complete and wages | 


Department of Agriculture, in 


remain high Page 1, Col. 5 


three— 
cotton, wheat and fruit—are apparently | tion of sufficient funds by Congress to 
| allow the addition of a ship of the Levi- 
| athan class to the Shipping Board fleet. 


| the Department of Commerce 


| sterdam 





Certain | from his trip to Europe, that in case of 
the failure of the plan for a sale of the | 
Leviathan and other ships of the United | 


States Lines to private American inter- 


| 
| . 
ests he would advocate the appropria- 


Contained in Today’s Issue 


Unemployment in Philippines report- 
a a ee Page 3, Col. 6 


Leather 


British interest in importation of 
leather bags is mentioned in the weekly 
review of foreign business by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Page 8, Col. 2 


Lumber 


Lumber market conditions in Finland, 
Rumania and China are surveyed in the 
weekly review of foreign business by 
the Department of Commerce. 

Page 8, Col. 2 

Department of Commerce reports 
wood waste is now being converted into 
variety of products..__..Page 1, Col. 3 


Manufacturers 


Picture of standard-size bottles 
adopted as containers for milk as rec- 
ommended by Division of Simplified 
Practices, Department of Commerce. 

Page: 5, Col. 2 

Department of Labor announces 37 
strikes and nine controversies reported 
during September, and 21 cases ad- 
justed Page 3, Col. 1 


Milling 


Canadian, Argentinian and Salvador: 
ian milling conditions are reviewed by 
in its 
weekly survey of foreign business. 

Page 8, Col. 2 


Mines and Minerals 
See “Banking.” 
Motion Pictures 


Mexico reported as taking a renewed 
lively interest in moving pictures. 
Page 8, Col. 2 


National Defense 


Olympic Riding Team Committee of : 


Department of War takes preliminary 
steps to develop team to represent 
United States in 1928 Olympiad at Am- 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Navy Department awards contract 
for electrical equipment of submarines 
V-5 and V-6 to Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company. 
Page 5, Col. 7 
War Department reports chromium 
as proposed gun preservative. 
Page 5, Col. 3 
Marines withdrawn from police duty 
in Miami hurricane area. Page 5, Col. 1 
See “Government Personnel.” 


Oil 
Heavy imports of oil by the Dominican 
Republic, and difficulties experienced in 


the industry in Rumania are made a 
part of the weekly review of foreign 


trade by the Department of Commerce. 


Page 8, Col. 2 


Patents 


List of patent suits filed in the va- 
rious courts of the United States. 
Page 11, Col. 5 
See “Court Decisions.” 


CONTINUED ON Pace THrREE® 


hearings in cities in the East and South, 
beginning at Boston on October 7, and 
ending at Atlanta, Ga., on October 28, 
Commissioners J. H. Walsh and W. S. 


| Hill will take the central portion of the 
| country, starting at Chicago on October 


13, and ending at Birmingham, Ala., on 
October 29. The West Coast will be 
covered by Commissioners Teller and 
Myers, who will stop at Kansas City 


| for a hearing on October 8, and upon thi 


| Pacific coast heafings at Los Angeles 


| on October 11, finishing their tour by 





coming back to Cincinnati on October 26. 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] 


| Railways Declared 


Divided on Merge 


A. P. Thom Says He Believe 
Executives Favor Per- 
missive Policy. 


Alfred P. Thom, general counsel fo: 


| the Association of Railway Executives, 


| has 


called attention to the following 


| paragraph which appeared in the issue 


of the United States Daily of Friday, 
October 1: 


“Carriers of the country are solidl 


| behind the so-called Parker bill for rail- 


road consolidation, Alfred P. Thom, gen- 


| eral counsel for the Association of Rail- 
way Executives, declared orally Septem- 


| ber 


30, following a conference with 


| President Coolidge.’ 


Mr. Thom states that this is a misun- 
derstanding of his statement. He says 
it is not true that the carriers of the 
country are solidly behind the so-called 
Parker bill for railroad consolidation, 
but it is true that, if there is to be legis- 


| lation on the subject, the railroads are 
| in favor of a permissive, as distinguished 
| from a compulsory, system. The Parker 








« 


bill is a permissive measure, whereas the 
Cummins bill contains what may be 
termed certain elements of compulsion. 


| Accordingly, the permissive measure is 
| preferred over the compulsory one. 


Mr. Thom calls attention to the fact 
that he made a statement on the sub- 
ject before the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce at the 
last session, which has been printed as 
a Committee document. In this state- 
ment he said: 

“I think it is fair to state to the Com- 
mittee that there is probably some dif- 
ference of opinion among the railroad 
executives as to the desirability of con- 
solidations. But my belief is that a 
very great majority of the executives 
think that it is a wise policy, if it is 


made permissive.” 


German Railway Bonds 
For Private Investment 


The proposed marketing of German 
railway bonds in the United States is a 
matter which concerns private invest- 
ment companies rather than the United 
States Government. This statement w; 
authorized orally at the White House, 
October 1. 4 

There has been no suggestion that the 
United States Government be called upon 
to purchase any of these bonds. If there: 


| was such a suggestion, it was stated, 


United States would not accept it. 
matter is entirely one for private 
vestment companies to decide. ya 
It is customary for an inquiry te b 
made of the United States if it. has 
objection to make such cases as the 


| But no such inquiry has been reeei 


and comment will be reserved for 


time as there may be an opportunity { 
examine the proposal, 
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Broadcasts Warning 
Against Common Cold 


Coryza Should Be Regarded | 


as Dangerous Disease, 
Radio Audience 


Is Advised. 
[Continued From Page 1.] 
among school children revealed that 
common colds “are responsible for ap- 


genuine menace. 


| Fahrenheit. 
| reaches 70 degrees—throw the windows | 
| wide open for a few minutes. 





proximately one-fourth of all absenses.” 

Although medical science does not yet | 
know the exact cause of the common cold, 
the Public Health Service set forth in 
its radio broadcast, that the former be- 
lief that drafts, exposure to cold and 
chilling of the body were immediately re- 
sponsible for colds has been determined 
to be incorrect. It now regarded, 
likely, however, that these factors may 
cause a weakening of the body’s pro- 
tective forces, rendering the body more 
susceptible to invasion of the cold. 

The full text of the lecture as broad- 
cast is as follows: 

Because it occurs so frequently the dis- | 
agreeable condition known as the com- | 
mon cold is usually lightly regarded. A | 
cold is considered by many persons as | 
a necessary and inevitable accompani- 
ment of every day life. 

That the malady causes suffering, in- | 
convenience, economic loss and is often | 
the forerunner of more serious affections | 
is overshadowed by its apparent trivial- 
ity. It should be regarded as a serious 
disease. 

There is abundant evidence that colds 
have a definite economic import. For 
instance, in one division of a large life | 
insurance company in New York there 
were 2824 colds among 6,700 workers a | 
year’s time. The average amount of | 
time lost by those having colds was 2.2 
days. 

Recent studies among school children 
disclosed the disturbing fact that com- 
mon colds are responsible for approxi- 
mately one-fourth of all absences. As 
he school system must be maintained 
even when many children are absent, the | 
economic factor is readily discernible. 

It was also found that the children in 
ppen-window school rooms, while often 
pale and undernourished, were almost | 
entirely free from colds. Many persons, 
las a result of personal experience with 
he common cold, can testify to its 
underestimated and frequently distress- 
ing effects. 

The exact cause of the common cold 
has not been definitely determined. | 
Probably a number of factors are con- 
erned. However, for practical pur- 
poses it may be considered that the 
ausative agent of most colds is con- 
eyed from person to person through 
direct or indirect contact. | 

These statements are based on obser- 
ation rather than demonstration. The 
ommon cold, technically known as 
‘coryza,” also has the unenviable dis- | 
inction of conferring little or no per- 
anent immunity or resistence to the | 
Hisease after an attack. In this respect, 
t differs radically from some other | 
Hiseases. 

Formerly it was believed that drafts, 
xposure to cold and chilling of the 
body were immediately responsible for 
olds. Now, it is regarded as likely 
hat these factors cause a weakening 
bf the body’s protective forces, there- 
by rendering the organism more sus- 
eptible to invasion by disease. 

Thus, fatigue, loss of sleep, insuf- 
ficient food, or too much food, and work | 
n stuffy or overheated may be 
ited as conditions upon which colds 
ay be engrafted more readily than 
when the individual is in robust health. 

When the weather becomes cool and 
indows are closed, colds become prev- 
lent. It is likely that artificially | 
eated homes, which have poor ventila- 
ion and insufficient humidity, are places 
n which colds may be readily acquired. 

The norma! secretions of the nose pos- 
sess antiseptic and bacteria-destroying | 
roperties. When these secretions are 
acking, because of the devitalizing 
ualities of super-heated living quar- 
ers, a strong defensive factor is elimi- | 
ated. 

When a person having a cold sneezes | 
r coughs while in close proximity to a 
ell person, there is a favorabl oppor- 
unity for the direct transfer of in- 
lective material. The cold-producing 

aterial may also be transferred through 
Ihe medium of freshly soiled 
uch as hands and handkerchiefs. 
The substitution of the military sa- 
te for handshaking has been highly | 

ommended as one of the means of 
reventing the conveyance of colds. 
mong children, the exchange of com- 
only used objects or food 

9 inaugurate new suffering. 

The readiness with which fingers are 
onveyed from infected noses and mouths 
p food and also other persons lends 

pport to the opinion that this mode of 
fectious transfer is a strong possi- 
lity. If the saliva and nasal secre- 
ons were colored blue, the extent to 
thich this material is distributed would 
e demonstrable and surprising. 

For the purposes of the present ar- 
cle, people may be divided into two 
roups, those who have and those who, | 
pmporarily, do not have colds. For each | 
lass, there are definite preventive | 
heasures which should be taken. 

In all probability, the majority of 
bids are the result of getting into the 
pose or mouth infectious material from 

p nose or mouth of a sick person. Un- 
leasant as this may sound, it is often 
fingers playing an active part in | 
transfer. ' 

Therefore, persons with colds should | 
void, as much as possible, contact with | 
hers. It is better to remain quietly at 
ome, in a room alone, instead of at- 
Bnding public gatherings or endeavor- 

to work in offices where contact is 
evitable. | 

The careless person with a cold is a | 


is 





rooms 


objects 


may serve 


|} warm and yet 
| uncomfortable. 
| digestible food should be eaten in mod- 


| 
| trically 


| through the danger zones. 
| ment of State in commenting orally said 
| that the mines appeared to block both the | 


| tached 


2092) ’ 


Let us hope the time 
is not far distant when this condition 
will occasion the sufferer to be excused 
from work and to remain at home. 

The person who is well should be vigi- 
lant lest he contract a cold. There are 
a few simple rules, which when observed 


will assist in warding off this undesir- | 


able condition. 

First of all, the standard rules of hy- 
gienic living must be followed. One 
should work, play and sleep in fresh air, 
which desirable commodity can usually 


be insured in ample quantity by a bid | 


of personal effort. 

Room temperature in winter 
not be allowed to go above 70 degrees 
Whenever the temperature 


The clothing, be 


nor 


of course, should 
neither cumbersome 
Nourishing and 


eration. 
Inasmuch as the material which causes 
cold is in all probability commonly con- 


| veyed by soiled fingers it is imperative 


that the hands be kept clean. By keep- 
ing the fingers away from the nose and 
mouth, as well as thoroughly washing 
the hands prior to eating, some of the 
danger of contracting colds 
eliminated. 

Finally, it is manifestly a wise thing 
to shun the person having a cold. 


Junction of Hsiang 


And Yangtze Rivers 
Mined, Says Report 


Were Laid 
Authorities, 
State Department 


Explosives by 


Cantonese 


Is Informed. 


Frank P. Lockhart, Consul General at ; 


| Hankow telegraphed the Department of 


State on September 30 that small elec- 
controlled mines have _ been 
placed in the Hsiang River at its junc- 
tion with the Yangtze River by the 


| Cantonese and that all vessels must stop | 
| and 


be guided through the 
area by a military launch. 
Mr. Lockhart reported that American | 
vessels were trying to meet these condi- 
tions, and that during the past week no 
American vessels had been fired upon al- 
though several of them had passed | 
The Depart- 


dangerous 


Yangtze and Hsiang Rivers. 

In order to prove the in- 
habitants that the mines are genuine, 
the Cantonese have fired off two of them 
at Chang Ling Ki. 

Situation Declared Tense. 

Mr. Lockhart also reports that the 
situation at Kiukiang is tense, and that | 
although Hankow quiet, business 
practically at a standstill. | 

The full text of Mr. Lockhart’s tele- | 
gram follows: 

Small mines, electrically controlled, 
have been laid by the Cantonese author- 
ities at Chang Ling Ki. 


local 


to 


is is 


Vessels coming 


| from Ichang must stop two miles from 


Changsha off the creek in Changsha vil- 
lage above Kwei Yin Chow Spit and | 
from the city Hankow off Lien Hua | 
Tang. After they have stopped, all ves- 
sels will be examined and guided through 
the dangerous area by a military launch ; 
which will meet them. Buoys are at- 
to the mines to indicate their 
position, and, by way of demonstration 
to the local inhabitants, two these 
mines have been fired off the bund at 
Chang Ling Ki. 
Hankow Reported Quiet. 

American merchant vessels will try to 

meet these regulations. No American 


of 


of 


| vessels have been fired upon for over a 


week, despite the fact that several of 
them have passed through the danger 
zones. 

The gunboat “Pigeon” proceeded 
Kiukiang on September 28 where the 
situation has been rather tense for sev- 
eral days. Hankow is quiet, and the | 
British volunteers withdrawn on | 
September 27. Business continues to be 
practically at a standstill, although some 


to 


were 


| of the native banks there have reopened. 


Aliens’ Claims Paid 


Totaling $279,658.71 


Howard Sutherland, Alien Property 
Custodian, announced October 1 that | 
his office had paid 131 claims, involv- 
ing $279,658.71, in the two weeks end- | 
ing September This total, Mr. | 
Sutherland said, included 82 claims for | 
an aggregate of $210,847.84 in the week 
ending September 18 and 59 claims for 
a total of $68,810.87 in the second week 
covered by the report. 

The claims thus paid made the total | 
number allowed to September 25, num- 
ber 289 on which was paid $570,512.88. 

Details of the payments by days in 
the two weeks shown in the following 
table: 


29d. 


Claims. Amount. 
$16,421.16 
77,088.68 
11,577.40 
3,754.93 
88,475.01 
13,530.66 | 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Total .... 


t $210,847.84 
Previous total ... 


290,854.17 

$501,702.01 | 
$14,603.03 | 
20,352.21 
13,726.32 | 
20,129.31 


Sept. to date 
Sept. ‘ 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 25 


$68,810.87 
501,702.01 


Total for week... 
Previous total 


Sept. to date ..... 2 


should | 


easily | 


can be | 


| covered 


» 634,287. 


|} ports. 


| both Gelahert and Valdez. 


| and fines totaling $120,661. 


| quired 


, tradited under existing treaties. 
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Disease 


Statistics 


Cost of Investigating 
Crime During Year 


| Given as $2,023,561 


Department of Justice Says 
Bureau of Investigation 
Recovered $7,634,287 


in Same Period. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 


Justice for the fiscal year, ended 


June 30, 1926, there were 


past 
322 
involving commercial 


| frauds as exhibited in bankruptcy mat- 


tions of cases 


64 more than in the previous 
these 
fines 


ters, or 


Resulting from in- 
vestigations $70,000 


posed, or an increase of $8,640 over the 


fiscal year. 


were in 


previous year. Other important results 
| were that concealed assets amounting to 


$922,.8998 were recovered for creditors, 


| for the previous fiscal year. Better re- 
sults are expected by department officials 
to follow from legislation enacted by 
Congress at its latest session, which 
provided penalties for concealment of 
assets from receivers, trustees, United 


| States marshals, and other officers of the 
| Government, and changing the statute of ; 


limitations from one to three years. 

It is an interesting fact 
tion with the general operations of the 
Bureau of Investigation that while the 
aggregate cost for the operations of the 
bureau totaled $2,023,561, there was re- 
through investigated 
the operations of the bureau agents, in 
property and fines imposed upon of- 
fenders against the law, a total of $7,- 
The operations of this branch 
of the departmental service covers many 


cases 


lines of law enforcement and the investi- | 


gation of facts, not only in connection 


under the Federal law is made 
more effective. 
Immigration Bureau Aided. 
In immigration matters the work per- 


formed by the bureau in assisting the 


| enforcement of the immigration law by 


the Department of Labor, through its 
Immigration Bureau, resulted in the im- 
position of sentences totaling eight years 
and fines of $1,850. One of the note- 
worthy cases recorded in this 
gation work was that of John Gelahert. 


This man was apprehended with a con- | fom the sea 


federate, Valdez, at Laredo, Tex., in Au- 
gust, 1925, while attempting to bring 
six aliens into the United States from 
Cuba, via Mexico, they posing as his 


relatives and using old American pass- | 
Gelahert was alleged to have en- | 


, tered one southern port 18 times, each | are the latter’s powers and limitations 


time bringing a different “wife and chil- 
dren.” His practice was to pick up in 


| Havana European aliens who had been 
| denied admission into the United States, | 


and have a photograph, for passport pur- 
poses, taken with Gelahert posing as the 
father. The case ended in pleas of guilty 
and penitentiary sentences imposed upon 
At the ex- 
of the sentences these immigra- 
violators will be turned over 
immigration authorities for de- 
portation. 

In connection with investigation of al- 


piration 
law 


the 


tion 


to 


leged corruption and misconduct of pub- | 


lic officers, a number of conspiracy cases 


were investigated, some of which grew | 


out of the enforcement of the prohibi- 
tion law. Sentences were imposed in 
class of cases totaling 102 
There were 
secured in this 


this 


forfeitures and seizures 
of cases amounting to $134,101. 
Among the outstanding cases in this 
class was the investigation of the so-called 
“Jack Daniels Distillery case.” This 
was an Indiana case, based on the il- 
legal withdrawal of 30,000 gallons of 
liquor. Thirty-nine persons were named 


class 


as defendants under a conspiracy charge, | tween His 


| representatives of the United States De- 


and sentences were imposed aggregating 


| 26 years’ imprisonment and fines amount- 


ing to $37,500. 
Crimes On Reservations Investigated. 
Another class of cases which engaged 
the attention of the investigation offi- 
cials relates to crimes on Governmen 
and Indian reservations. As a result o 
these investigations, two life sentences 
were imposed and other prison sentences 
amounting 77 years. These cases 
covered alleged crimes on the 
Indian 
Reservation in the State of Washington, 
the Government Reservation at Camp 
McClellan, Ala., and cases of crimes in 
the Osage Indian Country which re- 
time of the investigating 


to 


much 
officers. 
Investigation officers of the Depart- 
ment also gave assistance to the officials 
of the Treasury Department having 
charge of the Harrison Narcotic Act. 
These investigations have resulted in the 
imposition of sentences totaling 68 years. 
A notable case in this class was that of 
Joseph B. Clancy. He was convicted in 
San Francisco, Calif., in 1922 of violat- 
ing the narcotic law. He fled to Mexico, 
from which country he could not be ex- 


tober, 1925, he attempted to enter the 
United States at Key West, Fla., and was 
arrested and returned to San Francisco 
where he received a sentence of five 
years’ imprisonment. 


Find Plague in Liverpool, 
But Source Is Not Known 


The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice has just been announced orally, that 


| a report of several cases of plague, with 


one death had been received, under date 
of Sept. 6, from Liverpool, England. 


No sick or dead rats, which are known | 


to be carriers of the disease, were dis- 
covered, the report stated, and the 
source of the infection was said to be 
not known. 


investiga- | 


im- | 


which was an increase of $600,000 over | 
the returns made in similar prosecutions | 


~ | viously been 
in } 


investi- | 


| ment to give such assistance as 


years | 


| which took place on 
| later received sympathetic attention. 


Navajo | 
Reservation, Fort Lawton Military | 


In Oc- ! 


Social Welfare 


British Assurances of Aid in Suppressing 
Liquor Smuggling Cited by State Department 


The agreement for curbing the liquor 
traffic between Great Britain and her 
possessions with the United States, 
which was negotiated by General Lincoln 
Cc. Andrews in London, went into effect 
| on September 29, 1926. 

Announcement by the Department of 
State stated that formal notification had 
been received from London September 29 
of the formal approval of the agreement 
by the British Government. 

Although the Department of State did 
not make public the agreement, for what 
are designated as “obvious reasons,” it 
referred to previous correspondence be- 
tween the United States and Great 
Britain which stated that Great Britain 
was willing to allow American revenue 





| cutters to enter the ports of the Bahamas 
| without compliance with the usual port 
| regulations; would further take special 
| care to prevent transfers of the British 


flag for use in the smuggling trade, and 
would also take steps to prosecute mas- 
ters of vessels for making false state- 
ments of destination. 
Text of Agreement Withheld. 

The announcement by the Department 
of State follows in full: 

“The Department of State has been 
advised by a note dated September 29, 
1926, that the British Government ac- 


: ' cepts the suggestions made at the recent 
in connec- | 


London Conference 
cooperation for the 


for administrative 
prevention of 


; illicit liquor trade. 


“The British Government had pre- 
advised that the sugges- 
tions were accepted by the United States 
and that this Government was prepared 


to give effect to them immediately. In 


| accordance with the communication just 
| received, the suggestions are considered 


in effect from September 29, 1926. 
“Reference is made to the press re- 


: ; : : ; | leases of May 4 and July 27, 1926. For 
with crimes committed, but in securing | 


| evidence upon which the prosecution of 
| crimes 


obvious reasons the text of the sugges- 
tions cannot be made public.” 
Aide Memoire Is Cited. 


The press release for May 4, to which ! 
the Department of State refers, follows | 


in full: 

An Aide Memoire, dated March 27, 
1926, transmitted to the Department of 
State by the Ambassador of Great Brit- 
ain, sets forth the administrative meas- 
ures which the British Government is 
prepared to adopt to assist the United 
States in its efforts to prevent the smug- 
gling of liquor into the United States 


In the interest of closer cooperation, 
His Majesty’s Government extends an 


| invitation to the United States to send 


a representative or representatives to 
London for discussion with the compe- 
tent British authorities, to learn what 


and to acquaint them with the nature 
of the information and assistance which 
the United States authorities are in a 
position to supply. 


The British Government of 


is the 


| opinion that such a visit would mate- 


rially contribute towards a full under- 
standing and the efficient execution of 
the offer of cooperation which it is re- 
quested this Government accept as proof 
of the desire of His Majesty’s Govern- 
it 
possible to give in the circumstances. 

Following is the text of the Aide Mem- 
oire: 


is 


“British Embassy, 
“Washington, D. C., 
“March 27, 1926. 

“Aide Memoire 
“His Majesty’s Government had al- 
ready for some months been devoting 
the most careful consideration to the 
question of adopting active administra- 
tive measures to assist the United States 


| Government in their efforts to prevent 
| the smuggling of liquor into the United 
| States from the sea and the suggestions 
| put forward by the United States Gov- 


ernment as a result of the conference be- 
Majesty’s Ambassador and 


partment of States, the United States 
Treasury and the Department of Justice 
December 2 last 


“His Majesty’s Ambassador has now 


| been instructed to notify the Secretary 
|of State of the decision arrived at by 


His Majesty’s Government in this mat- 
ter which include the adoption of the 
following administrative measures: 
“In the first place, in order to coop- 
erate with the United States Government 


|} in the prevention of liquor smuggling 


from the Bahamas, His Majesty’s Gov- 


| ernment are prepared, on account of the 


nature of the duties of the United States 
Coast Guard and the difficulties in the 


| way of giving notice through the usual 


official channels, of the intended visits of 
revenue patrol vessels to Gun Cay and 
the adjacent islands to permit specified 
United States cutters to enter British 
territorial waters at Gun Cay and the 
| islands contiguous thereto without strict 
compliance with the Admiralty regula- 
| tions governing visits of foreign armed 
vessels to British overseas ports. 

“The only formality which His Ma- 
jesty’s Government desires to see ob- 
served in this connection is that the cut- 
| ters in question should first call at 
Bimini to inform the Bahamas Commis- 
sioner of their intentions and that it 
should be understood that they will 
thereafter maintain a correct attitude 
and not use their lights to the danger 
of navigation. This concession is 
| furthermore made on the condition that 
| it be confined as to area to the Bahamas 
and that it be limited in duration to a 
| period of one year—at the end of which 
| time His Majesty’s Government will be 

prepared to entertain a request for the 
continuance of the arrangement—should 
| the United States Government then deem 
| this necessary. 

Transfer of Registry. 

“Secondly, as regards administrative 
| measures of more general application, 

His Majesty’s Government have called 
1 upon Registrars of Shipping in the West 


the | 





International 


Agreements 


Text of Agreement Just Accepted Withheld for ““Obvi- 
ous Reasons,’’ and Reference Made to Prior Declarations. 


Indies to take especial care to prevent 
intended for the smuggling trade—in- 
transfers to the British flag of vessels 
structing them to make the most search- 
ing enquiries before permitting any ves- 
sel to be placed on the British register 
and to refuse to register a vessel unless 
they are completely satisfied as to the 
bona fides of the application. 

“The attention of the Overseas Gov- 
ernments concerned has been drawn to 
the above-mentioned instructions and 
they have been instructed to accord 


to the loca] Registrars concerned the | 
fullest measure of support which the | 


law allows in the event of the latter’s 
action being challenged in any individual 
case. 

“As an instance of the helpful and cor- 
rect attitude of the Colonial Government 
concerned, which it is felt will be as wel- 


come to the United States Government | 


as it is to His Majesty’s Government, 
His Majesty’s Ambassador has been in- 
structed to bring to the notice of the 
Secretary of State two cases of recent 
occurrence in the Bahamas where the 
British registered owners of rum-schoon- 
ers seized by the United States pre- 
ventative authorities refused to provide 
bail for the crews on the ground that 
they had previously sold their vessels to 
United States citizens. 


“When requested by the Bahamian au- 
thorities to explain why they had failed 
to record the sale of their vessels the 
owners in question pleaded ignorance of 
the law, notwithstanding which fact and 
although both men are prominent Nassau 
merchants, the Governor of the Colony 
has ordered legal proceedings to be in- 
stituted against them for an infraction 
of the Merchant Shipping Act. 

“The recent case of the ‘General Ser- 
ret’ provides another instance of the 


methods employed by the administrative | 
officers of His Majesty’s Government to | 
hamper vessels engaged in liquor smug- | 
received | 


gling. Reports having been 
that this vessel, whose provisional certi- 


ficate was due to expire in four days, | 


had loaded a cargo of whisky at Ant- 
werp and was bound for Halifax for 
orders, the competent authorities of His 
Majesty’s Government, upon her arrival 
at Dover, insisted upon compliance with 
the requirements of the Merchant Ship- 
ping Acts before the voyage could be 
continued. 

“These requirements included 
docking ‘for inspection of 
formality normally postponed in the case 
of vessels with cargo on board; no such 
postponement was permitted the ‘Gen- 
eral Serret’ and, there being no dry- 
dock at Dover, the vessel was brought to 
London and there detained, her cargo 
of whisky being landed. 

False Declarations. 

“His Majesty’s Government are also 
prepared to take administrative action 
to prosecute masters for infraction of 
the Customs Act when reasonable 
grounds of suspician are available to 
believe them guilty of 


tions. In this connection, His Majesty’s 


Government to cooperate by supplying | 
them, in any individual case, with suffi- | 
to enable | 


cient incriminating evidence 
legal proceedings to be instituted with 
a reasonable prospect of conviction, so 
too His Majesty’s Government are will- 


ing to take steps to remove liquor smug- | 


upon | during the past year. 


| to think the nations have put aside the 


glers from the British register 
production by the United States authori- 
ties of reasonably good evidence that the 


trolled in America. - 


“In approaching the Secretary of State 
on this subject, His Majesty’s Ambassa- | 
dor has been instructed to explain that 


the measures which His Majesty’s Gov- 


ernment are prepared to adopt do not | 
binding engagement but | 
represent a spontaneous and voluntary | 


constitute a 


offer of assistance on their part which 


is subject to withdrawal if not found to | 


work satisfactorily in practice. 

“Finally, in the interests of 
desires to extend an invitation to the 
United States Government to send a 
representative or representatives to 
London for discussion with the compe- 
tent British authorities, to” learn what 
are the latter’s powers and limitations 
and to acquaint them with the nature 
of the information and assistance which 
the United States authorities are in a 
position to supply. 

“It is felt that such a visit will ma- 
terially contribute toward a full under- 
standing and the efficient execution of 


this offer of cooperation which it is 


hoped that the United States Govern- | 
ment will accept as proof of the desire | 
of His Majesty’s Government to render | 
it lies within their | 


such assistance as 
power to give.” 

The full tert of the prior releases 
of the State Department, dated May 
4, and July 27, 1926, referred to in 
its announcement of British accept- 
ance of suggests for cooperation in 
suppressing the liquor traffic, will 
be continued in the issue of Oc- 
tober 4. 


Population of Farms 
Declines in Indiana 


The farm population of India has de- 


clined from 907,295 in 1920 to 798,157 in | 


1925, according to supplementary tabula- 


tion of the census of farms in Indiana | 


for 1925, made by the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce. 

The tabulation shows there were 195,- 
786 farms in the State in 1925 as com- 
pared with 205,126 in 1920. 

Among these farms, there were 38,734 
reporting a total mortgage debt of $119, 


620,955 on farms valued at $300,319,652. | 
The mortgaged debt in 1925 was 39.8 per | 


cent of the value of the farms. 


| ent, humble servant, 





dry | 
draught—a | 


|} ment continues as at present. 


| Court 
| had found in Europe a general feeling 


making false | 
declarations in regard to their destina- | 





| nations of Europe,” 


: | found the practice te a_ barri 
vessel concerned is really owned or con- | P ce to be a barrier to 


| 
closer | 
cooperation, His Majesty’s Government | 
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British Embassy Reports 
Mr. Chilton Now in Charge 


The Department of State announced on 
October 1 that it had received formal 
notification from H. G. Chilton that he 
had assumed charge of the British Em- 
bassy on September 18. The full text 
of Mr. Chilton’s note to the Secretary 
of State follows: 

Sir: 

With reference to Sir Esme Howard’s 
note No. 550 of September 18, I have 
the honor to inform you that I have re- 
turned to Washington and assumed 
charge of His Majesty’s Embassy. | 

I have the honor to be, with the high- 
est consideration, sir, your most obedi- | 


(Signed.) H. G. CHILTON. 

The Honorable Frank B. Kellogg, 
Secretary of State of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. 


President to Deter 
World Court Decision | 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
members of Congress before the next 
step on the part of the United States 
in regard to the World Court is decided 
upon, since this is a matter which quite 
distinctly cqncerns the Senate. 

President Coolidge is said to be sorry, 
personally, that the response of the 
nations signatory to the World Court | 
was not more in the nature of an ac- 
ceptance of the American proposals. It 
was added that the Chief Executive does | 
not know of any movement to withdraw 
the American intention of entering the 
World Court, other than the opposition | 
from some Senators who have always op- | 
posed American adherence. 

Representative Theodore Burton 
(Rep.), Ohio, just returned from Geneva, 
where he attended sessions of the Inter- | 
parliamentary Union, called at the White | 
House October 1 and laid before Presi- | 
dent Coolidge a report concerning the | 
preliminary disarmament. conference at 
Geneva, and the European attitude to- 
ward the American reservations to ad- 
herence to the World Court protocol. | 

“Although I look upon the prospects | 
as being poor for any immediate re- 
sults from the Geneva arms conference,” 
Mr. Burton said orally later, “I am con- 
vinced that the time is not far distant 
when something constructive will be sc- 
complished in this direction. There is | 
no mistaking the general desire on the | 
part of the peoples of Europe for at 
least a partial reduction in armaments, 
but there unfortunately exists—espe- | 
cially in those countries bordering on 
Russia—a belief that there is a certain 
menace so long as the Soviet Govern- | 





“The fear of trouble from Russia is 
very apparent in some of the border 
countries and in my opinion this appre- 
hension is not entirely groundless.” 

Speaking of the American World 
reservations, Mr. Burton said he 


that enough concessions had already been | 
made to the United States, and that al- | 
though the other member nations are 
anxious to have this country in the court, 
there is little likelihood—at least in the 
immediate future—that the reservations 
will be accepted. 

The Ohio Congressman reported that 
he found a much better feeling existing 
generally among the former combatant 
nations of Europe. 

“T was happy to notice the prev- 
alence of a better feeling between the 
he said. ‘‘There 
has been a great change in this respect 
T am inclined 


fostering of ill feeling because they have 


their economic progress.” 

Mr. Burton expressed confidence that 
France eventually would accept the 
terms of its debt funding agreement 
with the United States. 
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pox for the week as follows: 


Affairs 


Reports on Diseases 
Show 635 Cases of 


Measles in Country 


Smallpox Also Is Declared 
More Prevalent in Week 
Ending Sept. 11 Than in 
Same Period of 1925. 


The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice announced on October 1, in a state- 
ment based on reports from directors of 
public health in the various States, that 
and smallpox were the only 


in the United States during 
the week ended September 11 of this 
year as compared with the corresponding 
week of last year. 

A total of 635 cases of measles was 
reported for the week ended September 
11, while for the corresponding week of 
1925, 290 cases were reported. 

Poliomyelitis, or infantile paralysis, 
diphtheria and deaths from influenza and 
pneumonia, the Public Health Service 
stated, all showed decreases during the 
week ended September 11, 1926, as com- 
pared with the corresponding week 
of 1925. 

Summary Given of Reports. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Diphtheria.—For the weck ended Sep- 
tember 11, 1926, 36 States reported 832 
For the week ended 
September 12, 1925, the same States re- 
ported 1,039 cases of this disease. Nine- 
ty-nine cities, situated in all parts of 


| the country and having an aggregate 


population of nearly -30,000,000, reported 
438 cases of diphtheria for the week 
ended September 11, 1926. Last year for 
the corresponding week they reported 
523 cases. The estimated expectancy for 
these cities was 613 cases. The esti- 
mated expectancy is based on the ex- 
perience of the last nine years, exclud- 


| ing epidemics. 


Measles.—Thirty-five States reported 
635 cases of measles for the week ended 
September 11, 1926, and 290 cases of this 
disease for the week ended September 

2, 1925. Ninety-nine cities reported 152 
cases of measles for the week this year, 


| and 126 cases last year. 


Poliomyelitis—The health officers of 
35 States reported 118 cases of polio- - 
myelitis for the week ended September 
The same States reported 255 
cases for the week ended September 
12, 1925. 

Scarlet Fever.—Scarlet fever was re- 
ported for the week as follows: Thirty- 
six States—this year, 831 cases; last 
year, 801 cases; 99 cities—this year, 334 
cases; last year, 290 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 302 cases. 

Smallpox.—For the week ended Sep- 
tember 11, 1926, 36 States reported 147 
cases of smallpox. Last year for the 
corresponding week they reported 81 
cases. Ninety-nine cities reported small- 
1926, 11 
cases; 1925, 31 cases; estimated expect- 
ancy, 20 cases. No deaths from small- 
pox were reported by these cities for 
the week this year. 

Typhoid fever—One thousand two 
hundred and thirty-four cases of typhoid 
fever were reported for the week ended 
September 11, 1926, by 36 States. For 
the corresponding week of 1925, the same 
States reported 1,231 cases of this dis- 
ease. Ninety-nine cities reported 255 
cases of typhoid fever for the week this 
year, and 230 cases for the corresponding 
week last year. The estimated ex- 
pectancy for these cities was 241 cases. 

Influenza and  pneumonia.—Deaths 
from influenza and pneumonia were re- 
ported for the week by 93 cities, with a 
population of more than 29,200,000, as 
follows: 1926, 311 deaths; 1925, 361 
deaths. 
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Education 


Federal Aides End 
Twenty-One Labor 
Disputes in Month 


H. L. Kerwin Conciliation 
Head Reports on Activi- 
ties With Industries 
In September. 


During the month of September 37 
strikes and nine controversies in various 
industries were reported to the Depart- 
ment of Labor, according to a state- 
ment of H. L. Kerwin, Director of Con- 
ciliation, made public October 1. 


Twenty cases which are pending, and | 


15 which were adjusted through efforts 
of department conciliators, were new 
during the period, and a total of 21 
strike and controversy adjustments were 
effected. 

The strike involving the greatest num- 
ber of workers was that of 3,500 motor 
workers of the Hayes-Hunt Company, 
Waverly, N. J., which was brought about 
by the discharge of six men. 

Forty thousand longshoremen along 
the Atlantic coast were involved in a 
controversy over working hours and 
wage demands. The department re- 
ported the adjustment of this controversy 
without an increase of pay but with the 
grant of a 44-hour week. The depart- 
ment tabulation of cases pending and ad- 
justed follows: 

Strike—Unity Shirt Co., New York 
City, unclassified, clothing, workers ask 
piece work rate. Workers involved, di- 
rectly, 110. 

Threatened Strike—181 theatres, N. 
Y. City, adjusted, operators, film thea- 
ters, ask 5 to 20 per cent increase. 
Workers involved, directly, 540; indi- 
rectly, 760. 

Strike--Theatres, San Francisco, Calif., 
unclassified, musicians, etc., hours and 
increase. Workers involved, directly, 
1,000. 

Strike—Conrath Construction Co., 
Grove City, Pa., adjusted, building, non- 
union labor. Workers involved, directly, 
47; indirectly, 15. 


Strike—Conrath Construction Co., New | 


Castle, Pa., adjusted, building, nonunion 
labor. Workers involved, directly, 18. 
Threatentd Strike—W. C. Quimby Co., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., adjusted, theatres, ask 
$6 per week increase. Workers involved, 
directly, 45; indirectly, 55. 
Strike—James Theatre, Columbus, 


Ohio, panding, theatres, working condi- | 


tions. Workers involved, directly, 10; 
indirectly, 25. 

Strike—Theatres, Jamestown, N. Y., 
adjusted, theatres, ask $2 per week in- 
crease. Workers involved, 20; indirectly, 
50. 

Strike—400 theatres, Chicago, Ill., ad- 
justed, theattes, wage increase and con- 
ditions. Workers involved, 3,000. 

Strike—Congress Cigar C o., Allen- 
town, Pa., adjusted, cigar makers, asked 
increase. Workers involved, directly, 
250; indirectly, 250. 

Contract—Three Star Co., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., pending, hat making, ask 
union recognition. Workers involved, di- 
rectly, 40; indirectly, 10. 

Striks—Commercial Headwear’ Co., 
Woodridge, N. J., unclassified, hats, at- 
tempt organization. Workers involved, 
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Strike 


Statistics 


Index-Summary of Today s Isssue 


[CONTINUED FRoM Pace ONE.] 


Postal Service 


Statement issued by Post Office De- 
partment that discourtesy will not be 
tolerated on the part of clerks in deal- 
ings with the public....Page 12, Col. 7 

Postmasters are instructed to allow 
sufficient time for receiving replies to 
notices of mail being held for postage. 

Page 12, Col. 7 

Postmasters instructed as to cancel- 

lation of stamps on parcel post matter. 
Page 12, Col. 7 

Post office at Van Dyke, Mich., is ad- 
vanced to Presidential grade. 

Page 12, €ol. 1 

Discontinuance reported in railway 
mail service Page 12, Col. 7 

Discontinuance of railway mail serv- 
ice on two routes Page 12, Col. 4 


Changes announced in rural mail let- | 


ter ¢arrier force 
Mail messenger service changes an- 
nounced Page 12, Col. 1 
Six acting postmasters named. 


Page 12, Col. 1 
See “Court Decisions.” 


Prohibition 


Department of State refers to for- 
mer assurances by Great Britain of aid 
In suppressing liquor smuggling, in an- 
nouncement of acceptance by Great 
Britain of new suggestions for co- 
operation, withholding the text of the 
suggestions, however, for “obvious rea- 
sons” Page 2, Col. 4 


Public Health 


Measles and smallpox reported by 
Public Health Service as only diseases 
more prevalent in week ending Sep- 
tember 11, as compared with corre- 
sponding week of 1925. Page 2, Col. 7 

Public Health Service broadcasts lec- 


ture warning against perils of “com- 


mon cold” as serious disease. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Several cases of plague and one 
death reported in Liverpool, but source 
is declared not known...Page 2, Col. 6 


Public Lands 


General Land Office reports prospec- 


tive opening for entry of 160 acres in | 


Idaho Page 4, Col. 
Tract of 80 acres of public land in 
California withdrawn by Executive or- 


der Page 4, Col. 6 | 


India requires importers of radio to 
buy stock in Indian Broadcasting Com- 
pany, Ltd., in order to obtain licenses. 

Page 5, Col. 7 

Bureau of Standards tests vacuum 
tubes fof radio. rweiving sets, to de- 
termine strength and service ability. 

Page 5, Col. 4 


Railroads 


General counsel for Association of 
Railway Executives says that if there 


is to be legislation on the subject the | 


railroads prefer the Parker consolida- 
tion bill to the compulsory Cummins 
measure, because of the permissive sys- 
tem embodied in the former. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Alabama, Tennessee’ and Northern 
R. R. asks for permission to extend 
lines from Summit to Mobile, Ala., 
about 30 miles Page 9, Col. 4 
Order vacated suspending restriction 





business conditions by the Department 
of Commerce Page 8, Col. 2 

See “Education.” 

e . 

Shipping 

White House authorizes statement 
that proposed flotation of German rail- 
way bonds has not been notified to 
Government, but that flotation is mat- 
ter of private concerns..Page 1, Col. 7 

District Engineer at Miami issues 
order prohibiting assets from entering 
that harbor without permission from 
Department of War or Miami harbor- 

Page 8, Col. 7 

Shipping Board announces list of 
meetings throughout country to have 
people give views on how best to build 
up an American merchant marine. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Shipping Board chairman to advocate 
another Leviathan Page 1, Col. 6 

See “Taxation.” 


Silk 
The Japanese silk industry is re- 
viewed by the Department of Commerce 
in its weekly report on foreign — 
Page 8, Col. 


Social Welfare 

See “Education.” 
Sugar 

A marked rise in Peruvian sugar 
prices is reported in the weekly review 


}of foreign business by the Department 
of Commerce Page 8, Col. 2 


Trade Marks 


Patent Office denies rehearing to con- 
cern seeking to register “Victor” as 
trade mark for furnaces. Page 11, Col. 1 
Taxation 


Bureau of Internal Revenue reports 


}elimination of rule requiring banks 


to submit amended income returns 
for prior years as a condition pre- 


|cedent to reporting discount on the ac- 
|erual basis rather than the previous 


method of reporting discounts before 
actually earned, thus making all regu- 
lations on discounts uniform. 
Page 9, Col. 3 
Bureau of Internal Revenue rules on 
proper procedure for disposal of regis- 
tered Liberty bond seized under dis- 
traint warrant to satisfy tax assess- 
ment against estate....Page 6, Col. 6 
Board of Tax Appeals holds sale 
price of leases establishes value for 
tax purposes in absence of proof of un- 
usual circumstances in deals. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Board of Tax Appeals grants petition 
of shipping company to increase valu- 
ation of realty in computing tax re- 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Classification as personal service cor- 
poration given by Board of Tax Ap- 
peals to New York concern engaged in 
designing embroidery...Page 6, Col. 2 
Board of Tax Appeals rules that 
record cards are tangible property of 


| business Page 6, Col. 4 


Territories 
See “Judiciary.” 
Textiles 


Increased textiles activity in Poland 
and decreased activity in the same in- 
dustry in Japan are embodied in the 





Labor 


Educators Advise 
Honor Systems to 
Promote Integrity 


Past Failures Said Not to 
Discredit Idea and Suc- 
cesses to Prove it 
Feasible. 


Following is « continuation of a 
report of the committee on charac- 
ter education of the National Edu- 
cation Association on student gov- 
ernment as a builder of character. 
The first section of the report was 
printed in the issue of September 30. 


The committee’s findings regarding 
the success of honor systems and stu- 
dent government in general follow in 
part: 

In school communities where high 
standards of integrity and responsibility 
have been attained further development 
of these qualities may be accelerated by 
adoption of the honor system as a phase 
of student government. This cannot, 
however, be done on a purely individu- 
alistic basis—each man for himself 
merely. The success of the plan will, 
of course, depend upon the personal in- 
tegrity of the great mass of students. 


It happens, nevertheless, that in every | 
community of hundreds or thousands | 


of individuals there appear from time 
to time some who fail to measure up 
to the community standard; for these the 
community as such must be responsible 
if its standards are to prevail. This 
means that the members of the group 
have need to develop a loyalty to the 
group and its ideals more binding than is 
the assumed loyalty to individuals that 
permits them to break down community 
ideals and escape the penalties or correc- 
tion necessary to protect the community; 
and, of course, also to protect the in- 
dividual against his own evil tendencies. 
Report Much Dishonesty. 

The extent to which cheating in ex- 
aminations, thieving, and other forms of 
dishonesty go on in many of our col- 
leges and universities is a severe indict- 
ment of our educational methods. For 
these defects, however, the schools are 
not solely responsible. 

The honor system, in full operation, 
is by no means restricted to cheating in 
examinations; it applies equally to every 
form of personal integrity—honesty in 
every phase of school work, respect for 
property rights and for truth under all 
circumstances. 

The so-called honor systems and self- 
government schemes have been for a 
long time in more or less successful 
operation in juvenile reformatories and 
adult prisons. This experience tends to 
confirm that of numerous educational in- 
stitutions that have succeeded with 
groups of socially normal individuals. 
All of this is in confirmation of the 
faith shared by many educators and 
others that there is in human nature 
something that responds favorably to 
trust and expectation of high moral per- 
formance. 

Success Declared Possible. 

In conclusion, let no one be disheart- 
ened by reports of failures; the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Sermon on the Mount 
might long since have been discredited 
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Child 
Welfare 


Children’s Bureau Reports 


(inex 2993) PAGE 


Immigration 


Education of Mothers Regarded as Factor 
In Reduction of Rate of Infant Mortality 


State Activities Responsible 


for Increased Demand for Supply of Pure Milk. 


The Children’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor, has recently issued a summary 
of State activities with reference to the 
welfare and hygiene of maternity and 
infancy, showing that education given to 
mothers in the importance of feeding 
pure milk to children, has increased the 
general demand for a supply of pure 
milk throughout the country. 

The bureau’s summary of State activi- 
ties follows in full text: 


many new activities have been initiated. 


Continued progress in the maternity and | 


infancy work is thus indicated by the re- 
ports from the States. 

The aim of these activities centers as 
heretofore in better infant care, to be 
accomplished through the instruction of 


mothers; better care for mothers, to be | 


accomplished through wider instruction 


supervision during pregnancy, childbirth 
and the lying-in period; and the stimula- 
tion of medical and nursing facilities in 
order that adequate maternity and in- 
fancy supervision may be available to a 
greater proportion of the population than 
at present. 
Needs Diversified. 

The programs undertaken in the dif- 
ferent States have of necessity varied 
considerably because of varying condi- 
tions in the States. The individual com- 
munities need, in general, to be helped in, 
determining what standards they should” 
set for themselves, and in organizing 
their own resources. 

To have communities educated to the 
point of demanding and making use of 
medical, dental and nursing service is a 
necessary prerequisite to the improve- 
ment of such service and to its initiation 
in regions where little or none is yet 
available. 

The difficulty of carrying the benefits 
of a maternity and infancy program to 


all parts of a State or region involves | 
some problems yet to be solved. Fre- | 


quently there is a natural tendency to 


direct 4 large part of any work of this | 


nature toward that part of the com- 


able to pay for medical attention or 
nursing service, in spite of the fact that 


any educational work is assumed to be | ! ” 
| igan and Texas). In round numbers it 


done for the general public, regardless of 
the financial status of thosé@ instructed. 

In one city the result of this was noted 
recently in connection with the fact that 
the death rate among the infants of for- 
eign parentage and in the poorer parts 
of the community has been reduced by 
more than one-half within the last few 
years, while in the sections of the com- 
munity consisting of people who pre- 
sumably could afford the services of a 
physician the infant death rate has been 
rising. In other words, the indigent 


portion of the community had learned | 
the value of medical supervision for their 


children, but the members of this same 
community who apparently enjoyed bet- 
ter economic conditions had- not been 


taught the importance of such super- 
vision at all. 


Factors of Environment. 
Environmental factors play so large 














each State. It is the policy of the ad- 
ministrative staffs in the State to lay 
the plans of work projected for any lo- 


| eality before the physicians as the first 


step in undertaking work in that local- 
ity. 

Help has been given generously by lo- 
cal physicians, who appreciate the im- 
portance of this fundamental educational 


| work; and the reports submitted by the 
aaa ; | States have made very frequent mention 

Activities previously begun have | 
spread over a greater territory, and | 


of the assistance received from local 
physicians and from the medical socie- 
ties. Some States have paid physicians 
for services in connection with local 


work; but many physicians have given 
| their services; and some have assisted 


in child-health conferences in towns at 

some distance from their homes, having 

only their traveling expenSes paid. 
Leading pediatricians and obstetricians 


; ; : | have served as consultants on many oc- 
in regard to the importance of skilled | 


casions and have given instruction which 
has been extremely valuable. Dental 
societies and local dentists have shown 


| equal generosity and appreciation of the 


aims of the work. 
Very effective support has been given 
by women’s clubs, men’s and women’s 


| fraternal organizations, commercial or- 


ganizations, parent-teacher associations, 


| and by educators throughout the coun- 
| try. Such cooperation is desirable for 


any health program, and it is especially 
vital in the promotion of the scientific 
care of children. 

The interest of the entire adult popu- 
lation, not alone the fathers and mothers 
of individual children, must be enlisted, 
if the best results are to be obtained. 
For this reason the interest and sym- 


| pathy of “lay workers” is to be sought 


quite as seriously as that of the profes- 
sional element in the community. 
In the outlines of activities in the co- 


| operating States usually mention has 
| been made of the number (sometimes 


only estimated) of volunteer workers 
who gave their services. Sometimes no 
mention was made, if the number was 
small—although it may here be noted 
that there were but nine States whose 
reports made no specific mention of vol- 


munity which presumably would not be | Unteer assistance. 


In some States the method of organiza- 


| tion of such workers permitted the en- 


rollment of a larger number (as in Mich- 


may be stated that the volunteer service 
of more than 12,000 persons was re- 
ported. 


Fellowships Offered 
For Americans 


Bureau of Education Receives 
Notice of Opportunities 
Open in Belgium. 


The Bureau of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, has just announced 
orally that it has received word that 








Preliminary Agenda 
Announced Covering 
Education Meetin 


Department of the Interi¢ 

Lists Subjects for Discus- 

sion at Pan Pacific 
Conference. 


The Department of the Interior hi 
just issued a statement summarizing th 
preliminary agenda for the Pan-Pacif 
Conference on Education, Rehabilitatio 
Reclamation and Recreation, to be held 
Honolulu, Hawaii, April 11 to April 1 

1927. The agenda covers three subject 
namely education, including rehabilii 
tion; reclamation and recreation. 

Announcement was also made of 
international exhibit to be held in con 
junction with the conference in whie 


| the Department of the Interior will 7 


lustrate the activities of its bureaus 6 
education, reclamation and nation 
parks. 

The statement, in ful text, follows: 


Preliminary agenda for the Pan-Pacif 
Conference on Education, Rehabilitatio 
Reclamation aut Recreation to be he 
at Honolulu, Hawaii, on April 11 
April 16, 1927, under the auspices of th 
Secretary of the Interior, were mad 
public at the Interior Department tod 

The agenda, as outlined, are designi 
to carry out the general purpose of th 
conference of establishing a basis a 
cooperation among the countries partie; 
pating in the promotion of peaceful @ 
and pursuits and an exchange of know 
edge on these subjects. 


Exhibit of Work to Be Made. 


It was also announced that an inte 
national exhibit will be held in conjung 
tion with the conference, the Interiq 
Department providing exhibits of th 
work and activities of its three bureau 
on Education, Reclamation and Nation 
Parks. Other countries participating i 
the conference have been asked to sen 
exhibits. A summary of the prelimi 
agenda follows: 

Education: 

(1) Exchange of education ide 
through: 

(a) Establiskment and maintenane 
of centers for the exchange and di 
tributions of adequate translations ‘4 
laws, decrees, texts, publications, ete. 

(b) Exchange of lecturers, teache: 
students, research workers, and othe 
interested or actively engaged in edue: 
tion. 

(c) The formulation of principles an 
standards for credentials acceptance an 
evaluation. 

(2) Establishment and preservatio 
of national standards for child lif 
through: 

(a) Proper care of the mother an 
the infant. 

(b) Furnishing a certain minimu 
number of years of instruction and 
quiring the child’s attendance. 

(c) Instruction in health habits an 
provisions of proper recreation. 

(3) Vocational education: 

(a) The place of vocational edu 
tion in the general educational progran 

(b) Government plans for stimu 
tion of vocational education. 


on this ground. On the contrary, let us | a part that the results of a maternity the Commission for Relief in Belgium is 
take new courage from the reports of | and infancy program toward reducing | offering a limited fund for fellowships (c) The rehabilitation of civilians di 
school-community successes under vary- | infant mortality are constantly affected | providing for study in Belgium by abled in industry. : 
ing circumstances as proof that success | by them, and the general public health | 4 mericans. Homesteading to Be Discussed. 
elsewhere is possible by development of | of a community must be touched directly The C : eles f Relief in Bel Reclamation: 
the right conditions. or indirectly by the maternity and in- | *7© “Ommission for Meher in wer (1) Efforts of the State to aid hom 

These conditions are social and of hu- | fancy work because the welfare of the | gium, according to the Bureau, has | steaders and build up communities q 
man creation. There is good reason to | child depends so greatly on its imme- | made six specifications upon which fel- | small farm owners. 
believe that they may be greatly ex- | diate surroundings. Instructing mothers | jowships are awarded. The rules fol- (2) The relation of marketing agenci¢ 
tended by intelligent effort; and that | about the importance of feeding pure | jow jin full text: to the successful settlement of pub 
failures have been due, as a rule, to | milk to children and also the care of it “A candidate for a fellowship, to be | lands. 
want of preparation for this type of so- | in the home leads to a demand for a | ojigible, must (1) be an American citi- (3) The relationship of the State 4 
cial organization and function or to | pure-milk supply. zen; (2) have a thorough speaking and planting contracts and the homesteader 
want of intelligent leadership. In several States surveys were made | reading knowledge of French; (3) be a dealings with the mill or cannery 

This committee recommends further | or other work done toward improving | member of the faculty of an American | Which his product is handled. 
investigation and experimentation in this | local milk supplies. Immunization | gojjege, university, or research institute, (4) Methods for extending pub 
very promising phase of character edu- | againat diphtheria constituted part of | ang aun tea intantion’ of continuing | credit to homestead development ente: 
cation. the program in some States, as in Michi- | in academic teaching or research; (4) prises. 

Peaster it gan, Missouri and New Mexico,, because | pave definite plans for his proposed a Laws for the regulation and us 
of local conditions or other reasons. sean 3 fons in. | Of streams in irrigation. 

W orks of Americans Success in maternity and infancy pro- | Sc al es oo en Te ay (6) Engineering problems connecte 
grams depends largely on the interest | po0q health.” with storage and distribution of wate; 


. e 
In Musie Collection and cooperation of the medical profes- | The fellowships, it was stated, were Recreation. 


directly, 50; indirectly, 10. of rates on commodities between Du- weekly review of foreign business by 
Strike—National Pile Fabric Co., Pat- luth, Minn., and destinations on New | the Department of Commerce. 

erson, N..J., unable to adjust, plush work ring sss by Grand Trunk Rail- Page 8, Col. 2 

wage cut. Workers involved, directly, way, Minnesota-Atlantic Transit Co. so 

20; indirectly, 40. as not to apply to Grand Trunk system | Tobacco 
Strike—Stewart Restaurant, N. Y. by way of Niagara frontier. Weekly review by the Department of 

City, unclassified, — . discharges. Page 9, Col. 1 | Commerce shows that receipts from the 

Workers involved, directly, 34. Monthly statistics of earnings and | Grecian tobacco monopoly have had a 
Strike—Colonial Colliery, Parsons, Pa., expenses of Los Angeles & Salt Lake, | marked increase, and that tobacco ex- 

adjusted, mining, working conditions. Western Maryland, Denver & Rio| ports from the Philippines have in- 

Workers involved, directly, 262; indi- seeing and Missouri, Kansas and | creased : Page 8, Col. 2 

rectly, 5. Texas Railroads........ Page 8, Col. 2 7; 
Contract—Shell Oil Co., Sacramento, District Court denies intervention to Trade Practices 

Calif., adjusted, building work, non- minority bondholders in foreclosure Cease and desist order issued against 

union mechanics. Workers involved di- against Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul | Chicago jewelry firm on complaint of 

rectly, 100; indirectly, 100. — Page 10, Col. 1 | unfair trade methods....Page 1, Col. 1 
Strike—L. W. B. Coal Co., Ashley, Pa., | Suspension made of proposed revision 

adjusted, mining, working conditions. of switching charges on cotton and Veterans 

i. involved directly 990; indi- lumber in lines in Virginia area. Veterans asked to \submit all pos- 

rectly, Page 9, Col. 7 | sible kinds of memoranda for aid in 
Sa Sitiasean, contractor, Chicago, Kentucky and Indiana Terminal Rail- |compiling history of Second Division, 

Ill., pemling, building, nonunion labor. road asks authority to issue $180,000 | A. E. Page 1, Col. 6 


Workers involved directly, 250. 

Strike-—Film Theaters, Olean, N. Y., 
adjusted, operators, etc., ask $10 per 
week inzrease. Workers invloved di- 
rectly, Gt indirectly, 31. 


in equipment notes...... Page.9, Col. 2 | 


Schedules suspended on _ stop-over 
privileges on cranberries. 
Page 8, Col. 7 
Summary of decisions by I. C. C. 
Page 9, Col. 2 


Dr. J. F. Barry, of Veterans’ Bureau, 
declares many of repairs asked of arti- 
ficial legs issued to veterans are un- 
necessary.......--....Page 12, Col. 2 


Wool 


Acquisitions of Librette and 
Orchestration Described by 


sion, as represented by State and county 
medical societies and by the individual 
members of the profession throughout 





(1531), Wollick’s Opus Aureum (1504), 


established in 1920 “to commemorate 
the work of the Commission for Relief 
in Belguim during the Great War and 
to promote closer relations and exchange 
of intellectual ideas between Belgium 


(1) The vital relation of outdoo 
recreation to the health, physical, mer 
tal and spiritual, of the Nation. 

(2) The important part that nation 
parks play in the outdoor recreation 





Contrset — Longshoremen, Atlantic Li , : , : field 
; ae Neder oe ~ é . : peas : ibrary of Congress. Robert Tailour’s Sacred Hymns (1615), | and America.” eld. , 
Coast, adjusted, longshore, hours and Reclamation Wool sales in Australia remain firm, ae Joao IV’s Difesa (16—), Sternhpld and| ‘The Bureau announced that the head- (3) The place of national parks 
wage increase. Workers directly in- according to the weekly review of for- Bosse aot an 1 1612 : : an educational program as natural muy 
volved, 40,000 Irrigation projects in Mexico are in- | eign business conditions by the Depart- ee ihn | oe of. oe ee ~_— _—— eg pred | ee Oe eee Comes seums wherei th A r : d fauna a 
Siea-Sad iloari rom luded in the weekly revi f foreign | : a * Library of Congress is preparing’ a Lawes’s Treasury of Music ), | of the Commission for Relief in Bel- | 5° erein the flora and fa n 
Fe — aoe _ = nd CORE TE OE AT PUREE OE FNS | MN aE Comnenee Page 8, Gol. 2 series of articles outlining its his- Locke’s Psyche (1675), Purcell’s Amphi- | gium Education Foundation, Inc., is at tive to the region may be studied, roe 
se 6S ates Snes Snore : tory and descriptive of its collec- tryon (1690), his Dioclesian (1691) and | 42 Broadway, New York City. forms examined, and the-results of vo 
shop and scale. Workers direct] c rk i i e w y i i 
cas 12 _ orkers directly in- | per cent increase, 40-hour week. Work- pending, shirt trade, 15 per cent wage tions of music, in connection with King Aruthur (James Bartleman’s So a ee canism, glacial action, and erosion of 
oi a ne ae ers directly involved, 1,000. cut. the’ forthcoming Festival of Cham- Copy)) Lampe’s Dragon of Wantley | served. x , . 
Ill nding, clothi = See t a Strike—Molders, E. Liverpool, Ohio, rik Five shops, New York City, ber Music to be held Octoder 7, (1738), Balet comique de la Royne (1582), | Declares Unemployment (4) The protection and preservatic 
Wo z on - : ae aa aa i unclasified, iron molding, ask increase. pending, shirt trade, ask wage increase. 8 and 9 under the auspices of the Coccini’s Nuove Musiche (1601), Vival- | ain . fs 8 of indigenous plants and animals. 
eee RENNES Ry UM? hee “ : a Strike—Jordon niture C k Library of Congress. Announcement di’s L’estro Armonico, Veracini’s Sonate | In Philippines erious (5) Administration and managemer 
volved, 25. Workers directly involved, 27. Furniture Co., Allen ; 9 of parks 
Miveataned Strike -—- Barbers: Boston Strike Ol it se indie, Kas Obl town, Pa., pending, upholstering, sym- of the prospective event was made opus 1 (1721), Sensillie’s Sonates a vio- } en (6) Cunielaties of Geveraml 
M: i aad Sites eae aa ’ strike — dtown oole Ov, - | pathy strike. Workers involved,  di- in the issue of September 29, ap- lon seul (1710—1921), Telemann’s Qua- a ee oe re t overnment 
ce Oe Oe si — mot i a. | town, Me., pending, woolen weaving, 10 | rectly, 50. pearing as an introduction to the tuors pour flutes and Essercizzi Musici | : . i? ROSE erS © | private efforts along conservative li 
_ orkers involved directly, per cont wage cut. Workers directly in- ik aie a es first article of the series. (ca. 1730), Marcello’s Oratoria, I] Pianto | American Trade Commissioner at Ma- | including establishment of State 
Si sale Hour clothi firme. Bos yolved, 266 town, Pa adjusted 4 buildin Prana a The full text of the second article e il riso della quattro stagioni dell’ anno | nila, reports to the Department of Com- municipal parks. 
trike — Four clothing firms, Boston, ae aes ee & Ses prepared by the Musie Division was (MSS, 1731), Rinaldo da Capua’s La Bo- | merce that the unemployment situation -eestaies 


Mass., unclassified, clothing, working Strike—Hayes-Hunt Co., Waverly, N. nonunion iron workers. J in the Octot heenia 1753), Rossini’s La Cabilale | . SS ee : : ee 
conditions. Workers directly involved, | J., pending, motor’work, discharge 6 men. Contracting Bridge Builders, Wilkes- a ae: ee ee +e tote ana | = the Philippines is serious. The full Decision Holds Athlete 


1,000. ‘| Workers involved, directly, 500; indirect- | Barre, Pa., pending, bridge work, refuse The report states further that the | Bizet’s Noe, Daniel Read’s American text of the department’s statement based Must Leave United State 
Strike — Mass. Mohair Plush Mills, | ly, 3,000. — labor. ; purchase made in the course of the fiscal | Singing Book (1785), Billing’s Psalm | on Mr. Hoyt’s report follows: 
Lowell, Mass, unclassified, plush weav- Strike—Western Hat & Cap Co., St. _ Strike Tennessee Furniture Corpora- | year “have practically completed our | Singer’s Amusement (1781), Democratic The unemployment situation in Manila 
ing, union dues dispute. Workers di- Joseph, Mo., pending, hat trade, wages | tion, Chattanooga, Tenn., pending, s collection of modern orchestral scores. | songster (Baltimore 1794), National | pas become serious according to a recent Under a decision just announce 
| 
| 
| 
4 

















rectly involved, 100. : : and conditions. Workers involved, direct- | and cabinet. “We acquired, since publication of the | Songster (Hagerstown 1814), and many orally by Assistant Secretary of Lah 

Strike me Truck drivers, Youngstown, | ly, 14; indirectly, 10. Strike—Cleaners and Pressers, In- | catalogue of dramatic music in January, | other purchases of equally varied na- x , : White, Charle Hoff, the char sion N 
Ohio, unable adjust, driving, ask 20 to Strike—Burger Building, Newburg, N. | giana, unclassified, cleaning, ete sk | 1908, about 400 scores of operas,” the | ture.” Bureau of Labor in Manila. There is a | wegian pole vaulter, must ; 
40 per cent increase. Workers directly | Y., pending, building, nonunion iron ana ci ti Ww Piste : = ates report cotninues, “including more than | Dramatic Music Catalogued. continued movement of unskilled labor- | United States before October 1 
involved, 250. , workers. ly soa. . aie tl involved direct- 40 transcripts of old works. Mr. Sonneck’s report, concluding with | ers from the rural districts to Manila. | arrived at New York in Janu 

Strike — Fifty-seven electrical con- Strike—Florence Coll’y, Dupont, Pa., ve , c z “Our collection sof books on music | “The Catalogue of Dramatic Music,| Published figures show that the labor | with his wife, receiving perr ‘s ; 
tractors, New York city, pending elec- | pending, mining, working conditions. Totals, workers involved, directly, printed since 1800 is nearing completion. | 1908,” has not been followed by other | unions of the Islands, including these | immigration officials to 1 a he 
trical work, union label dispute. Work- | Workers involved, directly, 170; indi- | 61,553; indirectly 5,016. “The collection of older books has been | catalogues of the music division’s special | of Manila, have a total membership to | months., Before the expiration of tim 
ers directly involved, 1,500. rectly, 5. a Adjustments reported during the | materially strengthened and fortune fa- | collections. Instead, the chief of the di- | 59,155, of which 40,049, or 69 per cent, time the athlete made application & 
etatigh Wilkes-Barre Co., N. Strike—Telephone Building, Cleveland, | wonth of September, 1926: vored us in acquiring a remarkable lot | vision, acting on instructions, has com- | are employed, and 18,137, or 31 per cent, | extension of time but the claim 
Vilkes-Barve, Pa., unclassified, mining, Ohio, pending, building, nonunion paint- Str. N. Y. Mari . 3 of early American music. plied an elaborate report on The Star | are out of work. In Manila the q2- | denied. Hoff claimed unfinished : 
discharges. Workers directly involved, | ers employed. Workers involved, direct- ms Dc arine Co., N. Y. City: “Among single purchases may be men- | Spangled Banner, Hail Columbia, Amer- | turns of 43 labor unions show a total | ness as the basis for the extension & 
a indirectly, 400. ly, 600. , Craft, freight work; cause, hrs. and wge. | tioned: Oritoparchus’ Micrologus (1517), | ica and Yankee Doodle. membership of 44,228 of which 28,126 | immigration officials found nothing 4 
I Strike — Susqeuhanna Coal Co., Glen _ Strike—W. B. McAllister, Contractors, | increase; terms, conditions improved, no | Bonaventura’s Breviloquim (15—-), Padu- President Roosevelt ordered later that | or 64 per cent, are employed, and 16+ | the claim to warrant a further sj 

4yon, Pa., adjusted, mining, working Cleveland, Ohio, pending, building, non- ani’s Institutiones (1578), Aaron’s Com- | The Star Spangled Banner be played by | 126, or 36 per cent, are out of work. | announcement stated. Should 
hye agme Workers directly involved, | union painters employed. rectly, 200, indirectly 400 pendiolo (1550) and Tratto (1525), Gan- | both the Army and Navy bands as the The drift of laborers to Manila, it is | athlete not leave by the time specifi 
aa ee Pe a a eee Cloak Co., Carteret, Ba oe k oe ‘ sal dal Fontego’s Fontegara (1535), | National Anthem, but there has not been | believed in the Philippines, is having | a regular warrant of deportation — 
one ? di eee eee | oem pending, ‘ oak. " let eas To be continued in the issue of Gaffurio’s De Harmonica (1518) and his | to date any official act of Congress desig- | a detrimental effect on the agricultural | be made out against him, Se 

on, Mass., pending, fur work, ask 10 | rike—Shirt makers, New York City, October 4. Avologia (1520)... Spataro’s Tractato | nating a National Anthem. ; development of the islands ~ White stated. 


repott of the Director of the Philippine 





change in wages; workers involved, di- 
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Winter 
Fruit 


High Prices Brought 
By American Apples 
~ OnBritish Markets 


Palifornian Gravensteins Are 
Said to Be Popular; Future 

_ Depends on Coal 
Strike. 


Edwin Smith, the Government’s fruit 
mecialist in Europe, in a report on the 
British apple market, supplementing 
bable reports, and just made public by 

pe Department of Agriculture, says the 
British fruit trade at London, Liverpool 


d Glasgow is amazed at the record of 


he Californian Gravensteins and at the 
gh prices paid for miscellaneous va- 
jeties from Eastern States and the first 
ter bananas and Jonathans from the 
Pacific Coast. The report, mailed Sep- 
ember 10, also discusses the effect of 
he British coal strike on other indus- 
ies, including cotton, iron and steel. 
The full text of the department’s 
tatement regarding the report follows: 
The following report, dated September 
0, has been received from Mr. Edwin 
Smith, the Department’s fruit specialist 
in Europe. 
put out in the release of September 10, 
‘The British Apple Market,” which was 
based on a cable from Mr. Smith, and 
rives some additional details as to the 
ttate of the British apple market. 


Early British apple prices and the coal | 


strike : 

Since arriving in England one week 
hgo, I have had occasion to visit the 
ruit trade in London, Liverpool and 
lasgow. Everyone is amazed at the 
ecord made by Californian Gravensteins 
nd at the high prices being paid for 
bresent arrivals of miscellaneous varie- 
jes from the Eastern States, and of 
e first winter bananas and Jonathans 
rom the Pacific Coast. Following last 


ustralian and New Zealand apples had 
very disappointing summer. The end 
bf the season was extremely dismal, since 
brices barely paid carrying charges. 
No enthusiasm was shown in anticipa- 
ion of Californian Gravensteins and 
many brokers handled small quantities 
by none at all. Early English apples 
ave not filled the demand, either as 
egards quantity or quality. With the 
xception of plums, fruits are very dear 
bn the retailers’ stands. 


Gravensteins Are Popular. 

Consequently, when the Gravensteins 
ame -in with their fresh, clean ap- 
hearance there was an eagerness for 
hem from every quarter that made the 
Hemand far in excess of the supply. 
With only 20 to 40 boxes going to a 
wholesale house it was as easy to get 
55 per box as $3. The same conditions 
have applied to the first arrivals from 
irginia, New Jersey, the Hudson 
alley and Massachusetts. 

The present situation very mis- 
eading as regards the potential state 
bf the British market. The coal strike 
irectly cut off many hundreds of thou- 

ds of consumers in western and 
horthern parts of the kingdom. Indi- 
ectly, it has affected all industries, 
specially cotton, iron and steel. In 
lasgow, shipbuilding on the Clyde is 
istimated between 24 per cent and 30 
her cent below what it was during the 


is 


ummer of 1925, principally on account 


f the shortage in steel. 

Coal is being landed by the shipioad 
rom Continental countries, but the 
thortage affects all public utilities and 
omestic life. The retail price of coal is 


ouble a normal price and is delivered in | 


mited amounts by permit. Once a set- 
lement is effected it is probable that un- 
Iled orders will cause the coal mines 
nd all other industries to offer more 
mployment and set up a bigger payroll 
han has been observed in 
pasons. 
Early Settlement is Needed. 
But such a settlement would have to 
e place before October to avert bad 
lionditions when heavy fal! apple con- 
ignments are arriving. Workers with 
© wages cannot buy small-sized apples 
d oranges, in a volume that fills ships, 
t prices from 6 to 10 cents each, now 
ing charged on the retail stands. 
The first fruit really to be competitive 
ith imported apples are Spanish 
ranges. November the month of 
heir first arrivals, though they are not 
leally good before mid-December. A 
ery big crop is anticipated. In the 
heantime, oranges are scarce, inferior 
d dear. 
With a shortage of from 5,000,000 to 
000,000 bushels in the English apple 
rop, it is difficult to conceive conditions 
2 bad that normal imports of Ameri- 
n apples will not prevail, taking the 
son as a whole. The trend of prices, 
owever, is a subject that is full of spec- 
lation and one in which the settlement 
the coal strike will play an impor- 
ant part. 


dighway to Be Built 
In Crater Lake Park 


1S 


Lontract Awarded for Construe- 
tion of 1.3 Mile of Road 
for $35,420. 


The Department of the Interior has 
ast announced approval of a contract 
ith Von der Hellen & Pierson, of Med- 
rd, Ore., for construction of a road 
pout 1.3 miles long and to cost $35,420, 


Crater Lake National Park, in south- | 


Oregon. 
The full text 
lows: 


of the announcement 





It confirms the information | 





| bits 
velopments in cleaning machinery used 
| in 





several | 


| ing 
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Snapping Method of Harvesting Cotton 
Found to Impair Quality by Two Grades 


Preliminary Report Made of Tests Conducted by Bureau 
Of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


The Department of Agriculture, 
through the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in a report on tests of com- 


parative methods of harvesting cotton, | calculate from available data the com- | 
parative cost of harvesting by the pick- 
or pulling the entire boll from the staik | ing and snapping methods, the results | 


says the tests indicates that snapping 


| of the cotton, and (4) the appearance of 
| the gray yarn spun. 
| has 


Some effort also been made to 


lowers the quality of cotton by about | of which are presentéd in Part II. 


two grades. 
The lower cost of snapping it is found, 


| is much more than offset by the extra 
expense of passing cotton through the 
boll extractor and by lessened value in |} 


quality grade caused by snapping. The 
report says that with efficient boll ex- 


tratting equipment the spinning qualities | 


of cotton are not noticeably affected. 


The percentage of visible waste in 


snap cotton, the report finds, is not ma- | 
cotton | 


greater than in picked 
grade. It that 


greater discounts were assessed against 


terially 


of equal adds when 


{ . 
the cotton because of its being snapped 


the 
$14 


cotton was sold in 


approximately 


when the 
the 
to $27 per bale. 


Further Tests Planned. 


and 


seed, loss was 


ther tests are planned. The report, pre- 


| pared by H. H. Willis, associate market- 


ing economist, follows in full text: 


| This is the first of a series of similar 


oo and until confirmed by subsequent 
| 


work, the results should not be accepted 
as conclusive. 
the widespread interest in the problem 
it is thought advisable not to delay pub- 
of the 


Accordingly the data are made available 
&) 


| lication results so 
in this preliminary report. 


Origin of Cotton Tested. 

Four lots of cotton were used in this 
test: Two from Oklahoma City, Okla., 
The Okla- 


homa cotton was secured through C. L. 


| and two from Greenville, Tex. 


Stealey, general manager Oklahoma Cot- 
ton Growers’ Association, and the Texas 
cotton was grown by H. C. McNamara 


f the U. S. Cotton Breeding Field Sta 


tion, Greenville, Tex. 
| 
The findings are preliminary, and fur- | 


The usual method of harvesting cot- | 


ton by hand picking the locks of cotton 
from the bolls has been supplanted in 
certain sections of thé Cotton Belt dur- 


ing recent years by a method known 


| In both cases an 


as snapping. By this method the picker | 


snaps or pulls from the stalk the en- 
tire boll, that is, the hull or burr with 
its contents of lint and seed. 

These snapped bolls or burrs are first 


| passed through a boll extractor or huller 
bear’s discouraging American apple deal, | 


which separates practically all the burrs 
from the of This 
cotton then ginned 
Cotton gathered, cleaned and ginned in 


locks seed cotton. 


seed is 


as 
this way is designated either as snap 
cotton or as “bollies.” 


Cotton thus harvested 


ear elie- & 
Can USsUaIIV ve 


identified by the presence in the sample | 


of particles of shale or broken bits of 
the partition walls of the boll and by 
of crushed hulls. But recent de- 
connection with the of 
snapped cotton have made 
product which often cannot be easily 
distinguished from the cotton picked in 
the ordinary way. 


ginning 


Originally, snapping was resorted to 
only in gathering the bolls remaining 
in the field after the last picking, most 
of which were usually affected by frost. 
From this beginning, snapping has been 
extended until now it is not uncommon 
in sections of the Cotton Belt to find 
farmers who snap their entire crop. 

The terms “bollies” and “snaps” are 
often used interchangeably but there is 
a difference between the cottons as the 
terms are generally’ used. 

The former designation more 
given is immature cotton, the 
of which has been arrested by 


often 
growth 


softness and irregularity of fiber and by 
the nature of the foreign matter. 

The term snap cotton or “snaps” is 
usually applied to cotton which has par- 
tially or fully matured but has 
harvested by the snap method. In this 
study the terms are assumed to have 
these meanings. 

The quality of “bollies,” 


Oo 


so defined, is 


snapped or picked cotton. This study 
deals with snap cotton as distinguished 
from “bollies.” 
Purpose of Test. 

of the spinning 
gathered by the snap 
method has made difficult accurate com- 
mercial classification according the 
established standards. Uncertainty has 
also existed as to the limits within which 
snapping could be carried on economically 
by the farmers. 

The purpose of the described in 
this report primarily to determine 
by a comparison of picked and snapped 
cottons how and what degree the 
grade and spinning properties 
fected by the snapping and boll extract- 
processes. The factors considered 
(1) waste, which includes short fi- 
as well all foreign raatter, (2) 


Lack of 


of 


knowledge 


value cotton 


to 


test 
was 


to 


bers 


as 


TABLE 1. 


method of 


harvesting Grade 


| Oklahoma 


Picked (Middling Spotted) 

Snapped (Low Middling Spotted). 
Texas- 

Picked (Strict Low Middling). 7 

Snapped (Strict Good Ordinary). . ? 


Irregular 
dicates mixed lengths of fiber. 


+ Heavy, medium and light described Upland cotton. 


Sea Island and Egyptians. 


strength. 


possible a | 


been | mainly with respect to waste and grade. 


To reduce the variables much 


as 


possible, the two lots of Oklahoma seed | 


field. 

same method was followed in Texas. 
In each 

picked and ginned by the usual method, 


cotton were taken from one The 


case alternating rows were 


while the intervening rows were snapped, 
run through a boll extractor and ginned. 


attempt was made to 


gather such amounts as would furnish 


as nearly as possible equal amounts of 
lint cotton. 


The two Oklahoma lots were taken 


| from a field near Oklahoma City on De- 


usual. | 


cember 17 and 18, 1925. 
been previously picked over once. kill- 
ing frost was recorded at Oklahoma City 
on October 25. 

The weights of the two lots of Okla- 


| homa seed cotton before ginning were 





| was ginned under ideal conditions. 





| 515 
| equal, it is considered that the character | 


are af- | 


15/16 
15/16 


/8 
Uniform indicates unusual uniformity in length of fiber. 


} average uniformity. uniformity, slightly below the average. 


A contract for road work in Crater 
Lake National Park has just been en- 
tered into with the firm of Von der Hel- 
len & Pierson, of Medford, Ore. This 
road, which will connect the Government 
camp with the scenic drive around the 
rim of Crater Lake will be approximately 
1.3 miles in length, andthe estimated 
cost of construction is $35,420. 

Only two bids were submitted for this 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| bolls less 


302 pounds picked and 355 pounds 
snapped respectively, the latter lot hav- 


: ing been previously passed through the 


boll extractor which removed approxi- 
mately 15 per cent burrs and trash. Each 
of these two lots gave approximately 
32.per cent lint, that is, 97 pounds lint 
cotton picked and 114 pounds lint cotton 
snapped. 

As these two Oklahoma lots were of 
the second picking and were gathered 
some seven weeks after frost, they may 
have contained some immature fibers. 
Furthermore, since more lint cotton was 
gathered per row by snapping than by 
picking, it is reasonable to assume that 
the snapped lot of cotton contained some 
well matured than did the 
picked lot. 

Neither lots 
The 
picked lot of cotton was allowed to pack 
somewhat in the gin roll resulting pos- 
sibly in a slight injury to the staple, 
while the snapped lot of cotton was 
handled by a gin not equipped with the 
most modern facilities for cleaning and 


of the two Oklahoma 


| ginning snaps. 
frost. | ® g P 


Such cotton is easily distinguishable by | 


Therefore, it is not possible to draw 
definite conclusions as to the effect of 
ginning upon the spinning qualities of 
the two lots of cotton. Accordingly in 
the case of the Oklahoma cotton the 
spinning results are considered valuable 


The two lots of cotton from Green- 
ville, Tex., were of the first picking of 


| the Lone Star variety and were picked 


| and snapped during the period of Octo- 
usually much lower than that of either | 


ber 23 to 27. The first killing frost 


| at the station was recorded on Novem- 


ber 15. 
The weight of the picked cotton when 
harvested was 515 pounds, whereas the 


| weight of the snapped cotton when gath- 


ered was 795 pounds. This 795 pounds, 
however, included approximately 290 
pounds, or 36.5 per cent, burrs and trash 


| which were removed by the boll extrac- 


tor, leaving 505 pounds to be ginned. 
Since these two amounts of cotton, 
and 505 pounds, were so nearly 


of fiber of the cotton picked was com- 


| parable with that of the cotton snapped | 


and that the results of the test of the 
Texas lots are comparable in all respects. 
Classification for Test. 
Samples from each lot of cotton tested 
were submitted to a committee of spe- 
cialists of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. The results of this classifica- 


| 1 . . 
| Strength and uniformity of yarn spun, | tion are listed in Table 1. 


Classification of Cotton—1925 Crop. 
Length 
of staple 
(inches) 


+Fiber 
*Uniformity (body) Strength 
Medium 


Medium 


Irregular 
Irregular 


Normal 
Weak 


Medium Weak 
Medium Weak 
Regular indicates 


8 Irregular 
Irregular 


Weak indicates poor 


J 





work, that rejected being for $45,680. 


It is provided in the contract that where | 


Government exposives are used deduc- 
tions in cost will be made. 

Acceptance of the contract was ap- 
proved after the proposals had been care- 


fully considered by the Bureau of Pub- | 


lic Roads, of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, under whose supervision the work 
will be done. 


Nevertheless, in view of | 


far obtained. | 


| E. G. 


Cotton 
Rice 


Mexieo Preparing 
To Resume Program 


Of Road Building 


Notes on Highway Develop- 
ment Abroad Compiled 
by Department of 
Commerce. 


Highway developments in foreign 
lands are reviewed in news notes com- 
piled by the Transportation Division, 
Department of Commerce, on the basis 
of reports received from trade agents 
abroad. The sources of the notes are 
indicated in the parentheses. The notes 
read in full: 

Mexican road building program is 
practically at a standstill, but is expected 
to resume beginning next year under the 
Highway Commission. (Acting Com- 


| monwealth Attorney G. Wythe, Mexico 


City, September 18, 1927, by cable.) 

Victoria, Australia, State Government 
seeks injunction to restrain Common- 
wealth from disbursing funds under Fed- 
eral Road Act. (Trade Commissioner 
Babbitt, Sydney, September 23, 
1926, by cable.) 

Chilean Government considering 





| authorities. 
| torney C. C. 


The field had | 








| forests 
| used to travel through them extensively, | 


Wasty in- | 
| under the supervision of the Government. 
Fine and course describe | 
Rough describes especially Peruvians and Asiatics. 
{Strong indicates unusual strength. Normal indicates average or good strength. | 
Fair indicates strength slightly below average but acceptable. 

Perished describes fiber of that type. 
To be continued in the issue of October 4. 


scheme of public works to relieve unem- 


| ployment due to diminished nitrate sales. 
} Scheme will include construction of irri- 


as | 


gation canals and roads. The number 
of nitrate workers unemployed is about 
8,000. Many of them, with their fami- 


| lies, have been brought south, and their 


presence in Santiago is a problem to the 
(Acting Commonwealth At- 
Brooks, Santiago, Septem- 
ber 7, 1926, by mail.) 

Harrison River Bridge, connecting new 
road from Vancouver to Agassiz, was to 
be opened to traffic the week of Septem- 
ber 20, permitting operation of the en- 


; tire highway; 


Transprovincial highway from Van- 
couver to Lytton and to Nine-Mile Basin 
was opened early in September. (As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner W. J. Don- 


nelly, Montreal, September 13, 1926, by | 


mail). 

Motor transport service in East Persia 
will be inaugurated with American 
trucks bought by French just. before 
the Armistice and not used. The trucks 
will operate over the 600 miles of bad 
roads between uzdap and Meshed. A 
German engine. from Hamburg will 
manage the co: -ern, with headquarters 
at Meshed. Tie chassis arrived May 
26, and the bcdies were due in August. 
The line should soon be in operation. 
(Consul E. Verne Richardson, August 19, 
1926, by mail). 

Wurtemberg, Germany, has 6,012 miles 
of public highways, and Baden has 6,538 
miles. Ninety-seven per cent of Wur- 
temberg’s roads are surfaced with 
crushed rock, and in Baden only 28 miles 
are of other materials. (Consul Conger 
Reynolds, Stuttgart, August 23, 1926, by 
mail.) 

Bad roads, made worse by wet weather, 
are retarding corn shipments from Ar- 
gentine. The scarcity of shipping ton- 
nage caused by the coal strike in Eng- 
land is another factor. Acting Commer- 
cial Attorney H. B. MacKenzie, Buenos 
Aires, August 14, 1926, by mail.) 

Authority has been granted for con- 
struction of road from San Antonio, Ar- 
gentina, to Brazil through the Province 
of Misiones in Argentina to the Upper 
Parana River, meeting the Parana a 
short distance south of the mouth of the 
Uruguay River. The road will be ap- 
proximately 75 miles long and will open 
up a considerable part of a territory now 
only forest land. (Unofficial report from 
Argentina, August 26, 1926, by mail.) 


Reports on Changes 
In National Forests 


E. A. Sherman, Associate Forester 
of the Department of Agriculture, who 
returned to Washington from field serv- 
ice on October 1, in an oral statement 
declared that he was impressed with 
the transformation that has taken place 
in the national forests, éspecially with 
the diminished amount of dead timber 
as a result of the development of Gov- 
ernment administration and protection. 

Mr. Sherman’s oral statement fol- 
lows: 

“On some of our great national forests 
in the West, we have reached a stage 
where we begin to see the results of 
the efforts of the Forest Service ad- 
ministration. 


at Ogden, Utah, which includes the Idaho 
south of the Salmon River. I 


with pack outfits, 14 or 15 years ago. 
We were then getting them well under 
administration and protection, except an 
interior area of about 1,000,000 acres, 


dead timber. These immense areas had 
been burned before the forests were put 


“Now, this year I traveled 1,500 miles 
through the same region, not by pack or 
saddle horse but by automobile on ac- 
| count of the development of roads 
| through the national forests, and the 
thing that impressed me most was the 
tremendous change that has taken place, 
by the disappearance of the dead timber, 
| which has fallen and rotted away into 
the soil, and by the results of the Govern- 
ment’s fire protection. . 





“I do not believe that there is 10 per 


| cent as much dead timber in those for- | 


ests as there was 15 years ago. That is 
attributable to the administration of the 
| forests by the National Government. 
“The destruction of timber by fire has 
been thoroughly checked. in the Idaho 











“I used to be district forester in the | 
Great Basin district, with headquarters | 


which have been subsequently added to | 
| the forest area by action of Congress, 
At that time, I was impressed and de- | 
| pressed by the vast areas of standing 
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In Estimates Made 
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Public Lands 


Increase in Both Acreage and Yield Shown 


on Foreign Rice Crops 


Department of Agriculture Forecasts 9% Growth in For- 


mer and 8% 


The Department of Agriculture’s re- 
port on the foreign rice prospects just 
made public by the Bureau of Agri- 
curtural Economics estimates the rice 
area in seven countries at 15,868,000 
acres, a 9 per cent increase over 1925, 
and rice production in the five countries 
reporting up to date at 4,466,751 
pounds, an 8 per cent increase. 


The Department, in making this an- 
nouncement said that while it is too 
early to indicate the world rice produc- 
tion compared with last year accurately, 
the prospects are changed somewhat 
from those reported by the Department 
on September 8. 


The full text 
follows: 

Although it is still teo early to give | 
an accurate indication of world rice 
production compared with last year new 
estimates recently received from some 
countries and revised figures from others 
change somewhat the prospects as pub- 
lished in the Foreign Service release 
on rice under date of September 8, 1926. 


of the announcement 


Increases Indicated. 

Rice area in seven countries is now 
estimated at 15,868,000 acres for 1926 
or an increase of 9 per cent over 1925 
while production is estimated at 4,466,- 
751 thousand pounds for the five coun- 
tries reporting up to date or an in- | 
crease of 8&8 per cent over 1925. 

The area under rice in Chosen is re- 
ported at 3,777,000 acres compared with 
3,885,000 last year, a decrease of 13 
per cent. In Formaso, the area under 
the first crop in 1926 reported as 
619,000 acres or an increase of 3 per 
cent over 1925. In Indo-China informa- 
tion has been received on area for the 
second crop in Annam and also for 
the crop in Tonkin so that the increase 
in area is not as large as it appeared 
when information was available for only 
the first crop in Annam. 

The production estimate for the 
United States based on the September 
1 estimate is 1,090,750 thousand pounds 
instead of 1,126,194 thousand pounds as | 
estimated from the August 1 condition | 
making the increase over 1925 only 15 
per cent instead of 17 per cent. The 
revised estimate for Bulgaria shows an 
increase in the 1926 crop compared with | 
1925. In two provinces of Indo-China | 
the increase over 1925 is now given as 
20 per cent instead of 60 per cent (the 
increase in production of the first crop 
in Annam). 

The first crop in Taiwan (Formosa) is 
estimated at 927,831 thousand pounds, a 
decrease of 7 per cent compared with 
the same crop of 1925. The fall in 


RICE: Area and production 





is 





Country. 


Estimates unchanged since Sept. 8, 1926— 
United States 

MEY. 6 as 

Bulgaria .... 

Turkey 

Java and Madura 

Changes and new estimates—since Sept. 
Chosen (Korea) 

Taiwan (Formosa) 

French Indo-China; Annam and Tonkin 


Totaly. CHER COUNLLICS « 65 2:06 s:s:0:6:9:4 080 


Country. 


Estimates unchanged since Sept. 8: 

Italy 

Changes and new estimates since 
Sept. 8: 

United States 

Bulgaria 

French Indo-China; 
Tonkin 


Annam and 


| typhoon 


| This 


Veneias 14,558 


1925 
1,000 pounds 


873,130 


$951,639 
16,516 


$1,311,319 
$997,738 


in Latter. 


production attributed to the fact that 
the rice grown from Japanese seed, 
which was very extensively planted, 
suffered severely from a disease of which 
the technical name is “bacteria parasip- 
pens cabara” reports the Board of 
Trade Journal of London for September 
9, 1926. 
Indian Crop Hurt by Floods. 

In India which produces about half 
the world’s rice exclusive of China and 
for which no estimate of area is due 
until October 20, monsoon rains have 
been general throughout the country 
with some damage to the rice crop in 
Burma reported as a result of floods. 
Previous to this more rain had been re- 
ported as needed for the rice crop in 
some parts of India. 

Rice fields in Eastern Japan are re- 
ported to be damaged by the severe 
which swept over Tokyo re- 
cently and it is feared that the harvest 
will be seriously affected according to 
the Grain, Seed and Oil Reporter, dated 
September 6, 1926. 

In China which produces between a 
third or fourth of the world crop the 
summer or first crop in the Swatow 
Consular District while not as plentiful 
as last year has given a very satisfac- 
tory yield due to generally favorable 
weather. Reported production in several 
districts vary from 60 per cent to 80 
per cent of the estimated maximum yield. 
crop last year was a record one 
yielding 98 per cent of a possible maxi- 
mum. In the Foochow Consular Dis- 
trict prospects during the June quarter 
were for a 100 per cent first rice crop, 
at least in the lowlands, though higher 
fields showed the lack of water. 

These two districts include the eastern 
part of Kwangtung province and almost 
the whole of Fukien, and are in the rice 
growing area but do not contain the most 
important producing provinces in China. 
No later information is available for the 
important districts of Changsha and 
Hankow than that in the report from 
this bureau dated September 8. Pros- 


} pects in these districts where about 14 


of the Chinese crop is said to be grown 
were not generally bright at that time 
except in the province of Kiangsi where 


' an excellent crop was expected. 


Harvesting Done In Brazil. 

Some harvesting had been done in 
Central and Southern Brazil during the 
first 10 days of August and a good yield 
was reported in Goyaz. The condition 
of the northern crop is said to be fair to 
good. Preparation for the next crop has 
started in the South and Center but not 
much interest is being taken in the cul- 
tivation of rice due to prevailing low 
prices. 

28, 1926. 
Area 


up to September 


Per cent 1926 
is of 1925 
Per cent 


1925 
1,000 acres 


1926 
1,000 acres 


1,018 
346 
12 
99 
ovo 


*6,585 


221 
97.2 
92.3 

152.9 

*5,290 124.5 

3,377 

7619 


27-79 


Ost 


86.9 
103.2 
109.5 


108.8 


15,868 


Production. 

Per cent 1926 
is of 1925 
Per cent 


1926 
1,000 pounds 


857,344 98.2 


114.6 
105.4 


1,090,750 
17,403 


120.0 
93.0 


Total, 5 countries 
Approximate world production ex- 
clusive of China 


“Standing and harvested at end of May. 
| had been harvested by May 31 compared with 5,277,000 last year at the same time. 


4,150,342 


107.6 


126,000,000 


Of this area only 3,520,000 acres 


Production up to May 31, 3,808,000 thousand pounds compared with 6,020,280 thou- 


sand pounds up to same date of 1925. 


This year, however, only 29 per cent of area 


planted up to this date had been harvested while last year 47 per cent had been 


harvested by May 31. }First crop. 
and first crop in Annam. 


Spain Restricts Importations 
To Keep Out Cattle Disease | 


C. H. Cunningham, Commercial At- 
tache at Madrid, has advised the De- 
partment of Commerce that Spain has 
taken action to prevent the introduc- 
tion of the foot-and-mouth disease by | 
prohibiting the importation of cattle, 
skins, and hides except from designated 
countries. The full text of a statement, 
issued by the Department, based on Mr. 
Cunningham’s report follows: 

To prevent the introduction of foot- 
and-mouth disease, a Spanish royal order 
of September 23, 1926, prohibits the im- 
portation of cattle on the hoof, cattle 
skins, hides and other derivatives, from 
all countries, except those specifically 
designated. 

The countries designated by this 
order, from which cattle, skins, hides, 
etc., may be imported, are Angora, 
Yugoslavia, Rumania and Switzerland 
(excluding the Canton of Grissons). 





Formerly the Spanish Ministry of 
Agriculture was authorized to grant 
licenses for the importation of cattle, 
provided they were accompanied by a 
certificate of health and origin issued 
by the official veterinary officer of the 





place of origin, indorsed by a Spanish 


forests. south of the Salmon River. The 
situation there is more or less typical of 
other regions.” 


{Based on condition of September 1. §Tonkin 


Tract of Land Withdrawn 
By an Executive Order 


The Department of the Interior an- 
nounced on October 1 the issuance of 
an Executive Order withdrawing a tract 
of 80 acres of public land in Imperial 
County, Calif., for townsite purposes. 
The full text of the anouncement fol- 
lows: 

Withdrawal of a tract of public land 
in the State of California for townsite 
purposes was authorized in an Execu- 
tive Order issued today on the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of the In- 
terior. 

The tract is 80 acres in size located 
in Imperial County. It is situated near 
a community known as ‘Plaster City,” 
the location of a large cement works 
employing 125 men with improvements 
amounting to $485,000. 

Because of the future demand for 
lots, the Executive Order provides for 
retaining the tract in public ownership 
pending its sale later as a townsite after 
it has been surveyed and divided into 
lots. 


Consul, and attesting that the animals 
came from a region free from infecti- 
ous or contagious disease for at least 
two months prior to the date of em- 
barkation. Such animals were also sub- 
ject to quarantine or to a period of ob- 
servation. 


Road 


Building 


Level of Prices 
Of Farm Products 


Lead in Decline 


General Index of Purchasing 


Power in Agriculture 


Drops Eleven Points 
in Year. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 

large enough to depress prices some- 
what, notwithstanding the low yield of 
spring wheat. Potatoes, on the other 
hand, are neither a large acreage nor 
have early diggings turned out very 
good yields, so that prices remain rela- 
tively strong. 

The Cotton Belt is harvesting the 
largest acreage in its history. Ever 
since the short crop of 1921 stimulated 
the price, cotton growers have been in- 
creasing acreage. The crop increased 
each year up to more than 16,000,000 
bales last year, which was double the 
output of 1921. Still the price stayed 
at a stimulating level. _ 

Three Prosperous Years. 

The Cotton Belt has had three rela- 
tively prosperous year. This fall the 
probable supply of cotton appears large 
enough, so that the price has declined 
materially. The drop in the price of 
cotton is reducing the purchasing power 
of the South below recent years. 

The total acreage in 21 cultivated 
crops about 2 per cent above that 
harvested Composite crop 


is 
last year. 
condition on September 1 had improved 
about 2 per cent over the preceding 
month, but was about 2 per cent below 
the 10-year average condition on that 
date. : 
Lowest Point in Months. 

The Department’s purchasing power 
figure of 82 for August is said to rep- 
resent the lowest point reached in 26 
months. The five pre-war years are 
used as a base of 100. The drop from 
July to August this year was 3 points, 
and from August last year to August 
this year, 11 points. 

The slump in business which was 
prophesied early in the year in some 
quarters has not materialized. Business 
is going well. Employment is practically 
complete and wages remain high. The 
expansion of business activity which 
usually comes in the fall is apparently 
beginning. Most authorities foresee an 
active and prosperous finish for the year, 
so far as urban industry is concerned. 


Tract to Be Opened 
For Entry in Idaho 


Service Men May File on 160- 
Acre Area Beginning 


October 23. 


The Department of the _ Interior 
through the General Land Office an- 
nounced on October 1 the prospective 
opening for entry of a tract of public 
land in Idaho. The full text of the an- 
nouncement follows: 

Idaho: 160 acres of land in Jerome 
County, Blackfoot Land District, opened 
to entry under the homestead and desert 
land laws, by ex-service men of the 
World War, beginning October 23, 1926, 
and opened to entry by the general 
public under any applicable public land 
law January 22, 1927. Some tracts may 
be found to be subject to a pref#rence 
right’ of entry by Carey Act entrymen 
beginning October 23, 1926. 

Soldiers’ and Carey Act entrymen’s 
simultaneous filing period is from Octo- 
ber 3 to October 22, 1926, inclusive, and 
the simultaneous filing period for the 
general public from January 2 to 
January 21, 1927, inclusive. 

All of the land has been released from 
segregation for Carey Act purposes, the 
principal reasons being that no water 
could be made available under the water’ 
appropriations, for use on this land, and 
two tracts appear to be withdrawn under 
the first form for reclamation purposes. 


1S 


Crop Outlook Better 
For Rumanian Grain 


The Department of Agriculture has 
just reported that the wheat crop of 
Rumania is now estimated at more than 
9,000,000 bushels larger. than last year. 

The full text of the report follows: 

Rumania’s grain figures have been re- 
vised, according to a cable to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture. 

All the estimates have been increased 
and are considerably higher than the 
final estimates for last year. This does 
not seem to bear out previous indications 
that the revision would be downward. 

Below are the new figures with the 
August forecast and the 1925 final esti- 
mate given for comparison. 

1925 
Final 
estimate. 
1,000 bu. 
104,740 


1926 
Sept. 
estimate. 
1,000 bu. 
113,868 
79,366 
84,257 


Aug. 
forecast. 
1,000 bu. 
110,230 

73,487 

68,894 


Secretary Work at Desk 
After Trip to Colorado 


Wheat... 
Barley... 46,818 
CORE i 5: ss 50,986 


Dr. Hubert Work, Secretary of the 
Interior, returned to Washington, Octo- 
ber 2, from Colorado, where he went to 
attend the Western States 
at Denver. 

Secretary Work delivered addresses 
before the convention and at the Golden 
slarvest Jubilee in Colorado Springs, 


Convention 
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National Defense 


Army Officers Meet 
To Plan for Riding 


Team at Olympiad | 


War Department Announces 
Candidates Will Have 
Training of Year at 
Cavalry School. 


The Department of War has an- 
nounced that the Olympic Riding Team 
Committee had held a meeting to ar- 
range for the organization and develop- 
ment of a riding team to represent the 
United States in the 1928 Olympiad at 
Amsterdam, the Netherlands. The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

At a meeting of the War Department 
Olympic Riding Team Committee, con- 
sisting of Maj. Gen. William J. Snow, 
Chief of Field Artillery; Maj. Gen. B. 
Frank Cheatham, Quartermaster Gen- 
eral; Maj. Gen. Robert H. Allen, Chief 
of Infantry; Maj. Gen. Herbert B. 
Crosby, Chief of Cavalry; Col. Henry C. 
Whitehead, representing the Remount 
Service; and Maj. Allan C. McBride, 
Field Artillery, preliminary steps were 
taken to provide for the organization 
and development of a riding team to 
represent the United States in the 1928 
Olympiad at Amsterdam. 

Consideration was also given to ar- 
rangements for continued representation 
in further Olympiads in order to avoid 
the difficulties of the past when separate 
action was taken for each occasion. As 
a result there was wasted effort in repe- 
tition of initial steps for selection of 
personnel and procurement of mounts. 
Furthermore, the shortness of prepara- 
tion always caused the American team 
to be out-mounted. 


Training of Year Proposed. 

At the meeting it was decided that the 
team, which will be open to the entire 
Army, will be assembled at the Cavalry 
School, Fort Riley, Kans., in the late 
summer of 1927 for a year’s training 
prior to the Amsterdam games. \ 


A subcommittee was appointed to ar! 


range further details of organization 
and administration. 

The General Committee was of the 
opinion that an officer should be selected 
to take charge of the team who should 
not be a competitor, but should have 
charge of the training of both riders and 
horses, and should control them in the 
competition. . 

Furthermore, arrangements were 
made for the permanency of the War 
Department Olympic Riding Team Com- 
mittees, and the inauguration of a 
policy for continuation of participation. 


Private Funds to Cover Cost. 

The expense of the Olympic Riding 
Team to the Government will be only 
the usual routine maintenancé expenses 
in connection with training, such as 
forage, care of horses, and wear and 
tear on equipment. Private funds will 
cover any unusual expenses such as 
travel for men and horses, purchase of 
expensive horses and equipment, and 
participation in horse shows. 

Col. R. H. Williams, jr., president of 
the American Remount Asosciation, and 
a member of the War Department 
Olympic Riding Team Committee, has 
pledged the hearty cooperation of the 
American Remount Association in this 
effort to have the United States properly 
and worthily represented in the horse 
events of the Olympic Games. 


Marines Withdrawn 
From Policing Miami 


Naval Reserve and National 
Guard to Watch Over 


Hurricane Area. 


The Department of the Navy has just 
announced the Marine detachment which 
was sent from Key West to Miami, Fla., 
on September 20, to assist in policing 
that city after the hurricane, has been 
ordered withdrawn. The Marines and 
bluejackets sent to Miami numbered 
something less than 100 in all, and were 
under Lieut. Commander L. M. Linsley, 
it was stated orally at the Department. 
The naval reserve will remain on duty 
and the National Guard is_ being 
mobilized. 

Following is the full text of the an- 
nouncement by the Department: 

The Navy Department approved the 
recommendations made by the Com- 
mandant of the 7th Naval District in 
a despatch received today: 

“Withdrawal of Marine dete. 
Miami, on September 30 recommended; 
civil authorities approve. Instructions 
requested. Recommend Fleet Division 
One, Naval Reserve, remain on active 
duty and Lieutenant Commander Linsley 
and one yeoman remain at Miami until 
further recommendation. 

“Coast Guard destroyer Cassin or C. 
G. C. Saukee available to transport per- 
sonnel. National Guard mobilizing to- 
day.” 


Acting Governor Named 
To Serve in Porto Rico 


The Department of War announced 
on September 30, that George C. Butte, 
Attorney General of Porto Rico, has 
been designated Acting Governor dur- 
ing the absence of Governer Towner. 
The statement by the Department fol- 
lows in full text: 

Acting Governor of Porto Rico: The 
Hon. George C. Butte, Attorney General 
of Porto Rico, has been desighated as 
Acting Governor of Porto Rico during 
the temporary absence of Governor 
Towner. Governor Towner is leaving 
Porto Rico September 30, to visit the 
United States. 
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| Standard Sizes Adopted for Milk Bottles } 


In the future the milk bottle your 
dairyman leaves at your door will be 
the same size in Oshkosh, Pocatello, Mc- 
Gimpleville or New York. 

On the recommendation 
sion of simplified practice, 
of Commerce, the dozen or 


of the divi- 
Department 


more sizes | tion, 


—Photo by Underwood and Underwood. 


of bottles have been reduced to the 
standard sizes illustrated in this photo- 
graph: gill (for cream), pint (7% 
inches), half pint (5% inches), and two- 
quart sizes, 912 and 9% inches each. 

H. R. Colwell, specialist in standardiza- 
is shown with the bottles. 


Veterans Asked to Supply Personal Data 
For Compiling History of Second Division | 


Editorial Committee Seeks Use of Photographs, Orders, 
Diaries, Notes and Other Records of Service. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 


and “The Big Parade”; Marcus James, 
editor of the American Legion Monthly, 
and Samuel T. Williamson, of the New 
York Times, with Captain Mattfeldt, as 
secretary. 

General Brown was colonel and chief 
of staff of the Second Division until he 
became commanding general of the Third 
Division in the Meuse-Argonne offensive. 

Germans Give Aid. 

The records of the German units 
which faced the Second Division at 
various times during the war are being 
obtained through the Department of 
War, which has a liason officer in the 
office of the Military Attache in Berlin 
who visits the German War Office and 
presents requests for specific data. 
Captain Mattfeldt reports that the Ger- 
mans have been courteous and willing 
to’ help in every way possible, with 
copies of field orders and reports of 
engagements in which units of the 
American Second Division took part. 

The unofficial photographs which the 
soldiers of the Second Division made 
contrary to orders at the front, have 
been sent in by their owners from all 
over the country, and form the nucleus 
of the illustration plan for the history. 
The outline laid down for the Second 
Division history contemplates making it 
a military textbook of the actions in 
which the division took part, rather 
than a mere record of the events them- 
selves. 

Every commissioned and noncommis- 
sioned officer has béen urged to send in 
his order books, and all the other docu- 
ments he may have. Such as are sub- 
mitted are copied and the originals re- 
turned. 

Outline of Plan. 


The plan has been described in the fol- 
lowing call for cooperation issued by 
Major General Preston Brown, from Bos- 
ton: 

At the annual meeting of the Division 
Association held last June in Chicago, a 
definite decision was arrived at which 
governs, and will govern, the compilation 
and publication of the Division’s history. 
It placed me in general charge and di- 
rected me to take the necessary steps to 
gather the material, write the history, 
and report the completion of the task. 

No history of the Second Division can 
be worthy of the name which does not 
conform primarily to the rigid require- 
ments of historical research; that is to 
say, it must be historically correct and 
based on original documents. Hearsay 
and tradition have no place in a history 
which is to be accepted as standard for 
all times. 

In 1924 when in command of the Sec- 
ond Division at San Antonio, I directed 
Captain Mattfeldt to form a section of 
the Division Staff to be known as the 
Historical Section. The necessary clerks 
were detailed and he began to collect 
every document, and map pertaining to 
the history of the division, available. 

Theoretically all those papers were in 
the War Department; practically many 
were not. . He found many papers of 
great historical value boxed up in ware- 
houses, company storerooms, etc. Cor- 
respondence brought in a number of val- 
uable diaries and letters. 

It was found that many men had car- 
ried off original copies of orders. These 
were collected, copied, and the originals 
returned to the owner. 


Data to Be Returned. 


Let me emphasize that if a member 
or former member of the division has 
sent a paper to the Historical Section 


: for our use, it will be copied or photo- 


graphed and returned to the 
This policy will be carried out. 
After a year’s laborious work, the field 
orders of the division were published 
and the operation maps _ collected, 
marked, mounted and bound. Affairs then 
reached a stage where ftirther progress 
could not be made without consulting 
the records of the War Department and 
comparing our papers with theirs. 
Manifestly it was cut of the question 
to,move the-records of the War Depari- 


owner. 


ment, so the Second Division Historical 
Section was sent to Washington in 
charge of Captain Mattfeldt, the Divi- 
sion Association paying the cost of 
transfer. This section now has offices 
in the War Department building and 
has done a vast amount of work col- 
lecting, copying and compiling records. 

It has been of material assistance to 
the Battle Monuments Association and 
has, been able to assist in the correct 
marking of every battlefield on which 
the division fought. 


You can not write a history worth 


reading without basing it on “source 
material.” This we are doing, and the 
product will be the best Divisional His- 
tory produced. 

It will require time, great care and 
skilled guidance. We will draw on the 
Army for the very best men to accom- 
plish that end. 


Biographies of Veterans. 

A special feature will be the Person- 
nel Section.. We intend to publish a ros- 
ter of the Division—a “Who’s Who”— 
giving a short biographical sketch of the 
soldier, his photograph if possible, and 
a statement of his service, decorations, 
ete. 


All this can not be done in a day. It 
requires time and patience. We ask the 
patience of the former members of the 
Division, and assure them that if they 
will cooperate with us, they will be proud 
of the result. 

Every man is asked to send to Captain 
Mattfeldt, “care Second Division His- 
torical Section, Washington Barracks, D. 
C.,” any paper, order, photograph, or 
any or all information, or any document 
bearing on the history of the Division 
and its operations that he may have. 
Rest assured it will be promptly copied 
and returned to you. 

It is our solemn duty to make this his- 
tory an imperishable record of the valor 
of those whose efforts produced the 
greatest gombat unit in the history of 
American arms. Give your aid. 

PRESTON BROWN, 
* Major General, U. S. Army. 


Chromium Proposed 


As Ge> Preservative 
Department of War Tells of 


Investigation of New 
Plating Process. 


== 


a 


The Department of War, in a state- 
ment just issued, declared that the Ord- 
nance Department was investigating the 
method of electro-plating cromium with 
a view to its use as a_ preservative 
against corrosion in certain parts of ord- 
nance materiel. 

It was stated orally at the department 
that the problem involved in the experi 


ments with the proposed chromium elec- | 


tro-plating is whether chromium, when 
applied to steel by this process, will en- 


/ dure under the conditions of friction, 


high temperature and gas which have to 
be met in connection with recuperator 
mechanisms of artillery carriages. 

The full text of the department’s state- 
ment follows: 

The Ordnance Department is investi- 
gating the use of cromium plating as a 
preservative against corrosion in certain 
parts of ordnance materiel. The process 
of electro-plating chromium is being in- 
troduced commercially and it is possible 
this process may have some useful appli- 
cations to ordnance materiel. The inside 
of recuperator mechanisms of artillery 
carriages must be given a very high 
polish and prevention of corrosion of 
these finished surfaces is quite difficult, 
although most important, Cromium plat- 
ing is very durable and if it is possible 
to electro-plate such surfaces the cost 
of care and maintenance of such parts 
would be greatly reduced. 


Government 


Laboratories 


Strona of Tubes 


For Radio Receiving, 


Subjected to Test | 


Bureau of Standards Shows 
Which Sorts Are Most 
Adaptable to Use in 
Listening. 


The Bureau of Standards has just an- 
nounced orally that 
vacuum tubes, radio amateurs and broad- 
cast listeners to get the best 
should know the amount of amplification 
of the tubes, how much filament 
plate current. they 
whether they are detectors, amplifiers 
and other structural and operating char- 
acteristics. Different kinds of tubes, it 
was explained, are required according to 
the types of the ‘receiving sets. 

The manufacturer of electron tubes 
supplies this information in handy form 
with the many kinds of tubes on the 
market, and the Bureau of Standards 
shows how this information is obtained. 


in 
results, 


and 


can withstand, 


Equipment Makes Measurements. 

The Bureau has installed equipment 
which is employed in measuring the am- 
plification factor, the plate-current re- 
sistance, and grid resistance of electron 
tubes. “By various switching arrange- 
ments, this alternating-current bridge 
may be used in measuring the internal 
internal input resistance, internal output 


| resistance, and amplification factor under 





| sioner 
“ merce was discussed by representatives 





any condition of grid. voltage, plate volt- 
age and filament current. 

For instance, officials explained, in or- 
der to obtain the characteristic curves 
of electron tubes, a tube is connected in 
the network arrangement, which includes 
the variable voltages desired and indi- 
cating instruments for determining the 


charges of current and voltage in the | 
be 


different circuits. Data may then 
taken, it was stated, by varying each 
voltage over the desired range. 

The complete circuit arrangement was 
devised by Dr. C. B. Jolliffe, 


Used in Fixing U. S. Standard. 


This particular method for measuring 
the properties of electron tubes was em- 
ployed in determining the 


The components of this circuit arrange- 


| ment were described as follows: 


1 and 2 are SPDT switches, 

3 is a SPST switch, 

4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 are terminals to 
which auxiliary apparatus is connected 
as indicated, 

9, filament ammeter, 

10, grid voltmeter, 

11, standard receiving tube socket, 

12, terminals for connecting nonstand- 
ard tubes, 

13, slide wire, 

14, two-stage audio-frequency 
fier, 

G, ground terminal, 

R1, filament rheostat, 

R2, grid voltage divider, 

R38, rheostat 0-10,000 ohms, 

R4, rheostat 0-1,000 ohms, 

S, reversing switch by means of which 
the grid may be made either positive 
or negative with respect to the negative 
side of the filament, as indicated by the 
plus and minus ao on the switch. 


ampli- 


Aviation Conference 


Is Held in Germany 


Commercial Problems Are Dis- 
cussed by International Air 
Traffic Association. 


According to a report just received 
by the Department of Commerce from 
W. E. Nash, Assistant Trade Commis- 
at Berlin international air com- 


of 18 European countries at a recent 
meeting in Berlin of the International 
Air Traffic Association. The full text 
of the department’s statement follows: 
The sixteenth session of the Interna- 
tional Air Traffic Association took place 
recently in Berlin, Germany. 
tatives of 23 operating companies from 
18 European countries were present. 
The United States was not officially 
represented. 
A tentative draft for 
the German Luft-Hansa, was accepted 
in principle by the association, subject 
to ratification by member Companies. 
Considerable progress was reported to | 
have been made at the meeting in dis- | 
cussing and codifying stipulations con- 


cerning pilot permits, international statis- | 


tical returns, and international freight 
insurance. Mention also was made 
the desirability of establishing a coordi- 
nated European winter schedule. 


P. W. Litchfield Explains 
His Views as to Aviation 


The United States Daily in the issue 

of September 22 printed an interview 
with P. W. Litchfield, President of the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, fol- 
lowing a talk he had with President Cool- 
idge at the White House, in which it was 
stated: 
. “In Mr. Litchfield’s opinion aviation is 
not yet developed sufficiently to make use 
of airplanes over land of much general 
value commercially.” 

Commenting on the opinion attributed 
to him, Mr. Litchfield writes: 

“This should have been airships, rather 
than airplanes, as I believe that airplanes 
have a future over land, but\ that the air- 
ship or  lighter-than- air- craft, has its 
« ereat future over seas.” 


Radio 





purchasing | 


| dolls to dynamite. : 
| stantly being developed and it prom- 
| ises to become an important industrial 


| ence 


| tion to the species now 


| wood flour, since 


| wood. 
by 

! 

of the Radio | 
Laboratory, of the Bureau of Standards. | 


standard | 
United States Government vacuum tube. 


| except for an intake at the top. 
| upper grinding stone has a sizable open- 
| ing 


’ terial 4 
| finally deposited as flour in the encasing 


| ing is put into sacks. 


| sawdust, 





; the absence of screening apparatus. 


Represen- | 


| larger 


international | 
aviatien bills of ladings, drawn up by | 





of | 


| the linoleum industry. 





And Navy 


YRAKRLY 
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Army 


W ood Waste, Formerly Regarded as Liability, 
Now Converted Into Variety of Products 


Articles Ranging From Linoleum to Explosives Are Made 


From ‘Wood Flour,” 


Report States. 
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every way equal to that produced by 
foreign mills. 
Wood flour has been known and pro- 


| duced in this country for some time, but 
| the production was limited to a very few 
| companies, and little attention has been 


given it as a phase in the utilization of 
sawdust, shavings and other milling 
waste until recently sponsored by the 
National Committee on Wood Utili- 


zation. 
| 


The uses of wood flour are numerous 
and diversified, ranging all the way from 
New uses are con- 


product as well as a profitable economic 


| solution for the disposal of material that 
| has heretofore been frowned upon. 


Wood Substance Similar. 

The wood substance of various species 
of trees differs very little in composition. 
The wood substance of hickory is not 
unlike that of poplar, the chief differ- 
in the two species being in the 
physical structure of the material. How- 
evér, there are certain infiltrations of 
gums and resins in some woods, and in 


others certain coloring, that precludes 
| their use as wood flour for some prod- 
| ucts. 
| woods used in Europe to produce the 
| highest grades of 
| species are represented by our true firs, 


Spruce, fir, and pine are the chief 


wood flour. Similar 


white pines and spruces. Little investi- 
gation has been undertaken regarding 
the suitability of American species for 
the manufacture of wood flour, but from 
casual observations the wood of maple, 
ash, white birch, and basswood, in addi- 
in use, should 
be capable of producing a good grade of 
they are entirely de- 
void of resin and possess the necessary 
light color. 

Wood flour, as the name implies, is 
a finely ground or pulverized form of 
In Europe it is ground chiefly 
stone mills, which are an adapta- 
tion of the old burr stone mills used 
for the grinding of wheat and other 
grains. They consist of two large mill 
stones, one of which is stationary while 
the other is connected to a vertical shaft 
am revolved. 

Stones Are Inclosed. 

The grinding stones are entirely en- 
closed in a wooden or steel structure, 
The 


in the center through which the 
chipped trimmings and sawdust are con- 
ducted by means of the intake feed pipe. 


| This material is deposited on the lower 
| stone, which is flat. 


The stones grind 
firmly against each other, except at 
the inside, where the grinding surface 
of the upper stone is somewhat con- 


| cave, forming a space for the coarser 


wood material when it first enters be- 
tween the grinding stones. The ma- 
is thus gradually reduced and 


at the periphery of the stones. Here it 
is drawn or blown off, and after screen- 
Steam or water 
in limited quantities is introduced into 
the mill to prevent excessive heating 
from friction. 

Another type of mill, used chiefly for 
the conversion of sawdust into wood 
flour, is the steel burr roller mill. This 
consists of a series of corrugated steel 
rollers, each succeeding roller having 
teeth of increasing fineness. The rollers 
are closely set and revolve in opposite 
directions at different rates of speed. 
The sawdust is passed through the series 


| of rollers and ground to the required de- 


gree of fineness. 
Pulverizing Machine. 

Among other patented devices of 
American manufacture is a wood pul- 
verizer for the conversion of shavings, 
and hogged wood, into wood 


flour. The material is fed through a 


| hopper into a grinding chamber in which 
| a high-speed grinding wheel operates. 


The material is pulverized by action of 


, the grinding wheel against the sides of 
| the chamber, which is likewise lined with 
| a grinding surface. 


One of the features of this machine is 
A 
current of air is used to draw the ma- 
terial from the grinder. In the upper 
portion of the machine this current of 
air is allowed to expand into a somewhat 
chamber. Here the air on ex- 
panding loses part of its lifting power 
and the coarser particles which were held 
in suspension fall back into the grind- 
ing chamber. The dust-laden air is con- 
ducted on\to a large settling chamber 
where the wood flour is finally precipi- 
tated to the floor. In this manner, the 
fineness of the flour is closely regulated 
; —the slower the air current, the finer 
| the product drawn off. 
Uses Are Cited. . 

There are many different products 
into which wood flour enters as an inmi- 
portant constituent. Chief among them 
are the following: 

Linoleum — Approximately 20,000,009 
pounds of wood flour is used annually in 
It is empleyed 
chiefly in the manufacture of inlaid 
types, although it is also used in smaller 
proportions mixed with cork flour, in 
the production of the “battleship” and 
printed linoleums. 

The light fluffy nature and consequent 
space-filling properties of wood flour 
make it particularly desirable as the fill- 
ing constituent in linoleum. It is inti- 
mately mixed with cementing materials 
consisting chiefly of rosin, linseed oil 
and Kauri gum. The resultant mass is 
of a tough, doughy consistency. This is 
rolled into layers, cut into the desired 
figures, and cemented to a burlap back- 
ing under intense pressure and heat. 

Because of the necessity of imparting 


| different colors to the various figures of 


inlaid linoleum, it is essential that the 
filler be light in color and capable of 
taking pigments. Wood flour. possesses 








| flour, corn meal, 





| ent trade 





these characteristics which adds materi- 
ally to its importance as one of the chief 
constituents in the manufacture of in- 
laid linoleum. 

Linoleum Is By-Product. 

Both imported and domestic wood 
flour’ are used by the manufacturers 
of linoleum. The imported product is 
somewhat finer than the domestic, but 
is less uniform in its properties, and, 
contrary to general opinion, is not as 
light in color as the best grades of do- 
mestic manufacture. The extremely 
fine European wood flours produee a 
linoleum ‘that is susceptible to a higher 
surface polish, although the fluffy, 


slightly fibrous nature of the domestic | 


wood flour offsets the above avantage 
in that the minute fibres have a ten- 
dencty to become felted in the cement- 
ing substance and thereby increase the 
tenacity and toughness of the finished 
product. 
Another made for 


claim European 


wood flour is that it contains less resin. | 
not true when com- | 


This, however, is 
pared to the best domestic grades. 
ever, for use in the linoleum 
the constancy of the resin content rather 
than the amount is the most important 
feature. 

Generally speaking, domestic wood 
flour preferred by the linoleum in- 
dustry by reason of its uniformly light 
color, fluffy, slightly fibrous nature, 
unvarying quality. Furthermore, 
users are in closer and more 


How- 


is 


the 
intimate 


contact with the producers and can pur- | 


chase in the quantities desired and for 
delivery as needed. 
Dynamite Constituent. 

In the manufacture of explosives, 
wood flour has its greatest usefulness as 
a constituent of dynamite. Nitrogly- 
cerine in its natural state is extremely 
sensitive to shock and dangerous to han- 
dle, and is, therefore, barred from trans- 
portation on common carriers. However, 
wh:sn diluted with carbon carriers such 
as wood flour, and oxygen carriers such 
as sodium and ammonium nitrate, this 
sensitiveness is greatly reduced. Such 
mixtures are known as dynamite. A 
standard 40 per cent “straight” dyna- 
mite contains: 

Constituent 

Nitroglycerine 

Sodium nitrate 

Calcium carbonate 

Wood pulp 

Kieselguhr, a fine siliceous earth, was 
the original obsorbing medium used in 
the manufacture of dynamite, but this 
has given way almost entirely to the 
use of active constituents, of which wood 
flour, in varying degrees of fineness, 
supplemented in some cases with wheat 
and sawdust, enter as 
the most important materials. These 
constituents have a dual role to fulfill. 
Besides the physical absorption of the 
liquid nitroglycerine, there are also im- 
portant ‘combustibles and are known as 
active carbonaceous “dopes.” 

Since the force of an explosion is de- 
pendent on the sudden generation of a 
large volume of highly heated gases, the 
effectiveness of the explosive is enhanced 
by the use of active “dopes.” Such inert 
materials as sand of kieselguhr do not 
enter into the reaction, while the active 
carbonaceous “dopes,” such as wood 
flour, furnish in part the carbon and 
hydrogen to react with the excess oxy- 
gen of the nitroglycerin, thus approach- 
ing a complete reaction. 

Miners, quarrymen, and other users 
have learned to associate light color with 
fresh, high quality dynamite, and for 
that reason the wood flour entering into 
the manufacture thereof must be light 
in color. The situation is unfortunate, 
because many species of slightly colored 
woods could be made into equally good 
wood flour. The demand for light col- 
ored dynamite is another example of 
custom and prejudice overruling facts. 

Used in Bakelite. 

Among the newer industries demand- 
ing wood flour as a raw material is the 
manufacture of bakelite. In its purest 
form, the substance is familiar as a 
material from which pipe bits and 
sparkling amber-like beads are made. 

Dr. Baekeland, the chemist who dis- 
covered the formula for producing this 
synthetic resin, knew that the commer- 
cial success of the substance depended 
on its introduction into industrial uses. 
However, he found the material exces- 
sively brittle, which was a drawback in 
moulding it. He set about to find a 
filler that would reduce the brittleness 
and make it more resistant to shock. 
After long experiments with many kinds 
of pulverized and fibrous fillers, he 
finally settled upon the use 6f wood 
flour. 

Bakelite is sold under several differ- 
names and the list of its pos- 
sible uses is too long to include here. 
However, some of the more common 
applications of the moulded products are 
seen in radio dials, cementing material 
around incandescent electric bulbs, and 
in automobile ignition, radiator caps, 
lever balls, gtc. 

In the aking of “oatmeal” wall 
papers, wood flour is used as a surfac- 
ing. Colored wood flour is likewise 
used in the manufacture of velvet wall 
papers. The colored materials is sifted 
onto the paper, to which an adhesive is 
first applied. 

Chief among the other uses of wood 
flour is its application as a filler in the 
manufacture of composite 
which vary widely in their consistency 
and properties. The binding materials 
used to unite the compound are wide in 
range and varying in proportion. The 
more important application of these 


Per Cent 


| synthetic compounds includes their manu- 
facture 


into unbreakable dolls, brush 
backs, candlesticks, checks, bowling balls, 
toys, graphophone records, and countless 
other objects. 

The manifold uses of this increasingly 
important product should enlist the at- 


| hearings 





industry | 


and 
| est bidder for this machinehy under # 
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Science 


Mr. Wilbur Awardall 
Disputed Contract 
As to Submarine 


ie 
Electrical Equipment to | 
Installed in New Craft 
by Westinghouse 
Company. 


The Department of the Navy has 
announced that the contract for the elé 


| trical equipment of the two submari 


the V-5 and the V-6, which has bh 
held up by protests from two of the 
successful bidders, was awarded 
tember 30 to the Westinghouse Elect; 
and Manufacturing Company, followi 


before the Secretary of 1 
Navy. A 


Previous hearings had been held wy 
Douglas Robinson, Acting Secretary 4 
the Navy, and, upon his return, by Seer 
tary Wilbur, on details of the Westin 
house bid which the two protesting bij 
ders held were illegal. The details wé 
not made public. 


Announcement Given in Full. 


The full text of the official announg 
ment by the department follows: 

Secretary Wilbur today signed a lett 
to the Westinghouse Electric and Ma 
facturing Company awarding that con 
pany the contract for,main motors, gé 
erators and control equipment for Swi 
marines V-5 and V-6 im the sum 
$294,775. This company was the lo 
opening of August 11, 1926. 

Bids were received from four com 
panies; the General Electric Compa 
Schenectady, N. Y., the Ridgway D 
namo and Engine Co., Ridgway, Pa., t 
Electric Dynamie Co., Bayonne, N. 
and the Westinghoug Electric Co. 


Protests Disallowed. 


Two of the companies protes 
against some of the details of the Wes 
inghouse bids. Hearings were held 
Assistant Secretary Robinson and la 
by Secretary Wilbur. After consider 
tion, the award was made to the We 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturil 
Company. 

The V-5, fleet suamarine is under ce 
struction at the Portsmouth, N. H., Na 
Yard. 

The V-6, fleet submarine, is under co} 
struction at the Navy Yard, Mare Isla 
Calif. 


Radio Importers _ 
Assessed in Ind i 


Government Requires Purcha 
of Stock as Requisite to 
Obtaining License. 


According to a report just received | 
the Department of Commerce from E. 
Sabine, Assistant Trade Commissioner 
Bombay, radio importers in India mu 
own stock in the Indian Broadeas 
Co., Ltd., in order to obtain licenses. 


‘department’s statement based on the 


port follows, in full text: 

In order to secure a license to impé 
radio equipment into Intia, the app 
cant must be a stockholder in the Ind 
Broadcasting Co. (Ltd.), of which # 
authorized capital consists of 150,0 
shares of common stock at 10 rup 
each. Of this amount, 60,000 shares 
offered for public subscription in I 
and 2,500 shares have been reserved 
bona fide importers of radio apparat 
Stock may be secured through the 
perial Bank of India, Bombay. 

The company intends to establish po 
erful transmitting stations in the Ben 
and Bombay Presidencies, and, later, : 
ditional stations at suitable centers, 
that eventually broadcasting service m 
be available throughout British India. 

During the first five years of ‘the co 
pany’s existence, beginning with the d 
on which a regular broadcasting \se 
is established, 80 per cent of the listen 
annual license fee of 10 rupees is to 
the company. Further, the company 1 
receive 0 per cent of the import value’ 
all wireless-receiving apparatus and 
cessories brought into the country. 
these five years have elapsed, the 
ernment may reduce the proportion 
license fees payable to the company, 
at its discretion, may reduce the li 
fees themselves. 


Major General Jadwin 
Goes on Inspection Te 


The Department of War announced 
September 30 that Maj. Gen. dj 
Jadwin, Chief of Engineers, left W; 
ington on that date for an inspection © 
in connection with river and harbor 
in the West and Northwest. The | 
nouncement by the department folle 
in full text: y 

Trip of Inspection, Chief of Engin 
Maj. Gen. Edgar Jadwin, Chief of | 
gineers, will leave Washington today 
a visit of inspection in connection ° 
river and harbor work, to Duluth 
Paul, Minn.; Louisville, Ky.; Bui 
N. Y., and other points in those 
Districts. He will return about © 
tober 14. 


¥ 
na 


tention of every wood using plant/w 

sawdust or other wood substance 

ing discarded. Under present cond 

the greatest demand is for 

of light color, but with its gre 

portance as a filler in moulded ¢ 

color will become of lesser import 
Various types of grinding 

are being perfected for the n 

of wood flour and there seems 

valid reason for American manwi 

to discard their sawdust, trimmii 

while their European competitors. 

selling such material in the form of) 

flour here in the United Staten; 
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NDEX 


Levies 


Assessments 


ale Price Is Held 
f o Establish Basis 


For Taxing Leases 


nce of Unusual Circum- 
stances Declared to Invyali- 
date Claim for De- 


duction. 


Vincoop ReaLty Co., APPEAL; BQaRrD 
Or Tax Apprats; No. 6576; Sept. 25, 
1926. 
The taxpayer, in this appeal from a 
ciency of $12,616.01 in income and 
xpress profits taxes for 1919, alleges as 
ors: (1) the refusal of the Commis- 
oner to grant spécial assessment under 
fons 327 and 328 of the Revenue Act 
1918; and (2) the failure of the Com- 
issioner to allow a paid-in surplus upon 
pcount of certain leaseholds acquired by 
he taxpayer upon incorporation. 
Benjamin Mahler, Esq., for the tax- 
bayer; J. Arthur Adams, Esq,, for the 
pmmissioner. 
The full text of the opinion follows: 
Phillips: The taxpayer was incor- 
orporated in February or March, 1914, 
d upon its incorporation entered in- 
0 three leases previously negotiated 
by its incorporators and took by as- 
lignment two leases which had been en- 
red into by these incorporators shortly 
prior to the date of the assignment. No 
onsideration was paid to the lessors 
ther than an undertaking to pay the 
nonthly rental. 
Two Give Opinions. 
It was shown that the amounts of 
mt which should be reecived from the 
property exceeded the rent to be paid 
nd the estimated expenses, and upon 
t basis opinion evidence of two 
ualified witnesses was introduced in an 
ttempt to establish a substantial cash 
value for each of such leases for the 
burpose of invested capital and ex- 
haustion deductions. On the other 
nd, Smith testified: 


“At that time it was very easy to ob- | 
There were a lot of them | 


lain leases. 
ound and the owners were very glad 

© unload their property where you 
vould guarantee them income and I had 
chance to pick up dozens of leases. 
had to be very careful.” 


The statute provides for the inclu- 
ion in invested capital of the “actual | 


ash value” 
tock. 
umstances, the price at which prop- 
rty is sold ordinarily establishes its 
alue. There has been no showing here 
hat the lessors were defrauded or that 
hey did not know the full rental value 
f their property. There has been no 
owing that any greater rental could 
ave been obtainéd by them under simi- 
tf leases from any other source. Pre- 
umably the lessors secured as great a 
eturn as possible. 


Actual Price Prevai5ls. 


of property paid in for 


The testimony establishes that realty 


as dormant in 1914, that landlords 
pared losses from: the operation of 
eir property and were very willing to 
nter into leases securing them a cer- 
in return. The story of such trans- 


© the lessee and while the incorpora- 
ors may have used good judgment and 


e leases did prove to be profitable, | 


is does not in our opinion establish 
iny cash value at the time of acquisition 

excess of the value established by 
égotiations between lessor and lessee. 
Ve are not willing in such cases, with 
0 showing of any unusual circum- 


mces surrounding the transaction, to | 


bstitute opinion evidence of values 
or those established by an actual 
‘ansaction. 

The commissioner computed the de- 
ciency under section 302 of the Rev- 
mue Act of 1918. Neither party in- 
oduced any evidence as to what, if 
my, invested capital the taxpayer had. 
he determination of the commissioner 
ust be approved. 

The deficiency is redetermined to be 
12,616.01. Order will be entered ac- 
prdingly. 


Duty on Artificial Trees 


Is Affirmed by Court | 


Artificial Christmas trees in 
iphia by O. G. Hempstead & Son, 
hoenemann & Sons, and S. Thanhauser, 

held by the United States Customs 
ourt to have been properly assessed 
ith duty at the rate of 60 per cent ad 


lorem under either paragraph 1419 of | 


Tariff Act of 1922, or paragraph 347 
the Tariff Act of 1913. Claims of the 


hporters for various rates of duty lower | 


mn that assessed, are therefore over- 
d by Judge McClelland, who points 
t that no evidence had been offered in 
apport thereof. 
(Protests 956839-65804, etc.) 


‘erfumed Charcoal Held 
To Be Dutiable as Incense 


In a decision just handed down, over- 
ling a protest of Marshall Field & 
b., Chicago, the/ United States Cus- 
Court finds that certain perfumed 
oal with some adhesive material 
hing under the class commonly 
incense, was correctly assessed 
th duty at the rate of 20 per cent ad 
m under paragraph 1459, tariff act 
1922, as an unenumerated manufac- 
a article. 
protestant, in challenging this 
n sification, claimed the merchandise 
be entitled to free entry under para- 
ph 1460 of the said act, as wood 
oal, This claim is denied by 
Young, 
A1L700-G-70317). 


( YEARLY 


In the absence of unusual cir- | 


| Accounts receivable ......... 


n J i ; | Patterns 
tions is not invariably one of profit | 





chief | 
ue of dyed feathers, entered at Phila- | 


| are each a question of fact. 


2596) 
Customs Rulings 


“ 
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Classification as a Cor poration 
Given Company Designing Embroidery 


Board of Tax Appeals Rules for Petitioner in Case of De- 
ficiency Alleged in Income Returns. 


Moser AND Wacker, INC., 
Board OF Tax APPEALS; 
Sept. 25, 1926. 


A deficiency of $5,516.01 in income and 
excess profits taxes for the years 1918 to 
1920, determined in this case, arose from 
the commissioner’s refusal to accord the 
taxpayer classification as a personal serv- 
ice corporation. 

James A. Taylor, Esq., and ©, R. Tro- 
bridge, C. P. A., for the taxpayer. 

J. Arthur Adams, Esq., for the com- 
mi&sioner. 


APPEAL ; 
No, 4475; 


| 
| 
Statément of Facts. 

The full text of the case follows: | 

Findings of Fact—The taxpayer is a | 
New York corporation with its principal | 
Place of business at 9 East ferent 
Street, New York City. 

The taxpayer was engaged in the busi- | 
ness of embroidery designing. The cre- 
ation of such designs is a highly skilled 
operation requiring extended technical 
training and experience and an appreci- 
ation of color or contrast of various | 
cloths. 

The market for these designs lies 
among shirtwaist, glove and silkwear 
manufacturers. 

Designs consisting of drawings in 
colors are submitted to a prospective 
customer and upon the selection of one, | 
the customer orders what is known as a 
“sample order.” A “sample order” is a | 
limited number of the design worked on | 
cloth and its’ purpose is to determine 
exactly how the design apears when em- 
broidered. 

Upon receiving a sample order the 
taxpayer made a pattern of the design 
and then a detailed chart showing the 
exact number of stitches, the position 


of each and its color. The design, pat- 
tern, chart and thread, together with 
the material which is furnished by the 
customer, is then taken to an “embroi- 


dery operator” who produces the sample | 


order. 

Embroidery operators are individuals 
owning their own machines and special- 
izing in the production of sample or- 
ders such as have been described. They 


are paid on a basis of the number of | 


stitches required by the design, the price 


varying from 69 cents to 71 cents per | 
hundred stitches according to the char- | 
The operators, of | 


acter of the work. 
whom there are about 12, work for any- 
one who furnishes them such employ- 
ment. They are not capable of creating 
designs. 

Method of Determining Cost. 

By means of the chart above described 
the number of stitches is determinable 
in advance of the execution of the sam- 
ple order and accordingly the price to 
be charged by the operator is likewise 
known. 

Upon completion of the sample order 


the operator is paid by the taxpayer. | 


The taxpayer then bills the customer for 
the exact amount paid the operator, plus 
the actual cost of the thread, which is 
furnished by the taxpayer, and the price 
of the design. 

If the sample order demonstrates that 
the design is satisfactory the customer 
purchases the design. If it is considered 
unsuitable changes are made in the de- 


Sign or another design is selectéd and | 


made up in a sample order. The cus- 
tomer reimburses the taxpayer's éxpense 
for the sample order even if he does not 
purchase the design. 

The taxpayer’s stockholders and offi- 


—___—+»cers during the years involved were: 


Name 
Jan. 1, 1918, to Aug. 29, 1918. 
Christian Gafafor Treasurer 220 
100 
478 
2 


President 


800 


Number 


of shares and office held 
Aug. 29, 1918; to Dec. 31, 1920. 
President 399 
Treasurer 399 
None 
9 


The par value of the sharés was $25¢— . — 


each, making the total par value of the | 


capital stock $20,000. 
Gafafer and Moser were désigners and 


| in addition the former solicited the trade. 


Maier supervised the production of 
sample orders by the operators, instruct- | 
ing them in the technical execution of 
the designs. In addition he conferred ' 
with the designers relative to the artistic | 
features of their work and also directed | 
such employes as the firm had. He is | 
an expert in the selection of silks and | 
dyes. 

C. Rubn was a stockholder in order 
that he might qualify as a director. 

The taxpayer’s principal stockholders 
were regularly engaged in the business, 
devoting all of their time to it. 


Two girls were employed for the pur- ! $18 
pose of inspecting sample orders as re- ' 
: = ~~ 


1917 

Assets: 
Cash $3,259.87 
7,561.81 
800.50 
15,000.00 


Merchandise 


$26,622.18 
1917 
Liabilities: 
Accounts payable 
Due stockholders ........... 
Capital 


$1,038.27 
6,000.00 
20,000.00 
416.09 


; were: 


ceived from the operators and checking | 
them against the designs to insure their | 
} $62,000. 
The only other employe was a man | 
who assisted Gafafer in soliciting the 
He was paid on a commission | 
Total salaries and commissions | 
paid these employes were, during 1918, | 
during 1919, $5,977.12; and | 


proper execution. 


trade. 
basis. 


$4,856.82; 
during 1920, $4,718.16. 
Cost of Materials Noted. 


he taxpayer at various times ht | ; P P ; 
ine Gapeger oF * me howe | are ground in strict conformity with the 


materials from which its 
could get ideas. 
sisted of wall paper, prints, woven goods, 
etc. Expenditures for such materiale 


1918, $187.95; 1919, $63.20; 1920, 


designers 


Balance sheets of the taxpayer show 
at the close of each of the years: 


1919 1920 


$2,611.75 
6,060.78 
3,244.67 
15,000.00 


$509.50 
11,354.19 
775.82 
15,000.00 


$27,639.51 
1920 


$26,917.20 
1919 


$28,442.47 
1918 


$2,720.37 
3,716.25 
20,000.00 
2,005.85 


$2,834.03 
360.00 
20,000.00 


3,723.17 7,200.19 





$26,622.18 

The asset 
terns” consisted of patterns accumulated 
Over many years by the taxpayer’s | 
stockholders when operating as _ part- | 
ners, and valued at $15,000, upon or- 
Zanization of the taxpayer merely for | 
the purpose of paying them in for capi- 
tal stock. The actual value of these | 


| patterns is nominal even to the taxpayer | 


Item 
Materials ..... 


Payment to embroidery ............-0ee08. 


Operators ..... 


Gross income, total expense and net income were: 


Gross income 


70,091.56 

The taxpayer’s only equipment, be- 
yond office furniture, is a camera ob- 
Scurer. This device is used to project 
enlargements of a design so that the 
stitches may be charted. | 
Decision on Case. 
Opinion.—Marquette: Section 200 of 
the Revenue Act of 1918 in defining a 
personal service corporation sets forth | 
four conditions, all of which must con- | 
cur to entitle a corporation to classifica- | 
tion thereunder, and these conditions 


The term means a corporation (1) 
whose income is to be ascribed primarily 
to the activities of the principal owners 
or stockholders; (2) who are regularly 
engaged in the active conduct of the 
affairs of the corporation; (3) in which 
capital (whether invested or borrowed) 
ls not a material income-producing fac- 
tor; but does not include (4) any for- | 
eign corporation, nor any corporation 50 
per centum of more of whose gross in- { 
come consists of gains, profits, or in- 
come derived from trading as a prin- 
cipal, ete. 

Upon the facts found we are so clearly 
of opinion that the taxpayer meets the 
second and third of these requirements 
that no discussion of them will be made. 

Was the income of the taxpayer 
ascribable primarily to the activities of 
its principal stockholders, we believe 
that it was. Considering the nature of 
the business and the relative importance 
of the designing and supervision on one 
side, and the mechanical execution of 


account designated “pat- — a 


~—— 


$28,442.47 $26,917.20 $27,639.51 





and they have no practical value to 


| Others. 


“Merchandise” in the asset account 
represents the dyes, paper, etc., used 


in drawing of the designs and thread | 


furnished the embroidery operators for 
the production of the sample orders. 
Among the expenses deductions claimed 
by the taxpayer, in addition to others 
already noted, were: 
1918 1919 
. $8,514.14 $13,304.94 


1920 


$36,350.22 
. 30,268.41 32,618.96 
Net income 

$8,810.56 


Total expense 
$55,685.27 

72,373.47 8,680.17 

60,505.04 9,586.52 


the design on the other, it is apparent 
that the taxpayer’s income is attribut- 


able to the skill of its principal stock- | 


holders. Without such men the corpora- 


tion would have no basis for existence. 
The designing of Gafafer and Moser, and 
the expert services of Maier in the se- 
lection of dyes and silk thread and the 
supervision of the operators, are the es- 
sential factors to which the corporation 
owes its success, 


We are now left with the necessity | 


of determining whether or not “50 per 
centum or more” of the “gross income 
consists of gains, profits or income de- 
rived from trading as a principal.” This 
involves determination of the intendment 
of the phrase “trading as a principal” 
since computations which. it is unneces- 
saty to detail here reveal that if the 


taxpayer was so engaged it must be | 


denied the classification sought, under 
the “50 per centum” clause. 

That the taxpayer was a “principal” 
admits of no dispute since it acted solely 
on its own behalf. 


Meaning of “Trading” Defined. 

We have now to resolve the meaning 
of the word “trading” to determine what 
its use in the section of the act under 
discussion contemplated. That the tax- 
payer bought the services of the oper- 
ators is clear as is the fact that it pur- 
chased the thread used. It did not pur- 
chase the sample orders and it did not 
manufactuge them—it merely hired the 





hes ur n- | 
oe Pa oe | duty of the taxpayer to make such spe- 





$439.32 | 


| signfficance can be gathered, for the pur- 
20,000.00 | 








Personal 


Tangible Property of 


Oculist Business | 


Board of Tax Appeals De- 
clines to Allow Salary In- 


crease of 1917 in 
1918 Returns. 


Watt & Ocus, INc., AppmaL, BoARD oF 
TAX APPEALS, No. 3857, Sept. 27, 1926. 


A deficiency of $4,836.36 in income 
and profits taxes for 1918 having been 
determined -in this case, errors are al- 
leged in that the Commissioner 

(1) Improperly classified for invested 


| capital purposes certain record cards as 


intangible property; 
(2) Disallowed certain increases of 


| salaries paid employes of the taxpayer 


for the year 1917 aggregating $14,300, 


| which should be allowed as a deduction 


for the year 1918. 

W. M. Williams, E. B. Brooding and 
C. S. Edmonds, Esqs., appeared for tax- 
payer; J. A. Adams, Esq., for the Com- 
missioner. 

Status of Record Cards. 

Mr. Milliken rendered the opinion of 
the Board the full text of which follows: 

The first issue relates to the computa- 
tion of invested capital for the calendar 
year 1918. The asset in question is the 
permanent record card used by the tax- 
payer in its business. The record evi- 
dences no dispute as to the fact that the 
record cards are and have been the prop- 
erty of the taxpayer since 1906 and that 
the stock of the corporation was spe- 
cifically issued therefor. 

The commissioner has classified the 
record cards as intangible property and 


| allowed the value of the cards for in- 


vested capital purposes subject to the 
statutory limitation. The taxpayer con- 


| tends that the record cards are tangible 


property and should be subjected to no 
limitation for invested capital purposes. 
The question to be determined by us, 
therefore, is whether the record cards 
are tangible or intangible property. Ap- 
parently there is rio dispute as to the 
value of the asset, but if there be such, ! 
the testimony of the experts qualified to 
pass upon their value, convinces us that 
the cards had a value of not less than 


Business Is Defined. 


The business of the taxpayer is the 
filling of the prescriptions of the oculists 
as brought to them by the patient. It 
does not test the eyes. It carries no 
stock. 

Its business is to make to order 
glasses conforming to the individual re- 
quirements of each customer. The lenses 
prescription of the oculists. It is the 
cial adjustments of the frames as best 
suits the facial measurements and re- 


| quirements of each customer. 


The taxpayer preserves by means of 


| the record cards, full data and history 
| relating to each customer and files these 
| cards for safe keeping in a vault. 


As 
customers come to them for additional 
services the record card is used for the 
purpose of supplying the measurements 
necessary for giving the service. The 
evidence abundantly proves their value 
and continued use in the business. 
Not Intangible Property. 
The terms “tangible” and “intangible 
property” have so many different mean- 
ings and shades of meaning that their 


poses of this inquiry, only from the 
statute itself. Congress, in section 
825(a) of the Revenue Act of 1918, has 
laid down certain specifie definitions. 
The asset here in question does not 


| fall into any of the specific definitions 


enumerated. The commissioner contends 
that the asset in question is tangible 
property. 

It seems to us the term intangible 
property as used in the statute should be 
construed to mean property of a char- 
acter similar to patents, good will, and 


| the specific kinds of property enumerated 


in the same clause. With respect to 


| property not clearly of such a character, 


it is our duty to decide whether it is 
tangible or intangible. 


The record cards are not similar in 


| character to patents, copyrights, secret 


trade-marks, 
It is the 


formulae, 
franchises. 


processes and 
trade-brands, or 
operators to fabricate them. The oper- 
ators were independent contractors. 

The value of the design and of the 
sample orders was not in the materials 
which composed them but in the artistic 
composition of the materials due to the 
taxpayer’s treatment of them. 

Taking this view of the nature of the 


| sample orders it follows that what the 


taxpayer furnished its customers was the 
service of the operators, plus the thread, 
an immaterial item, and the service of 
itself as represented in the creation of 
the design and the supervision of the 
operators. 

The taxpayer in the broad sense of 
the term was “trading” in personal serv- 
ices. Every lawyer, a physician or engi- 
neer who uses the services of an employe 
or who has a brief typed by a public 
stenographer, a test made by a chemist 
or a plan traced by a draftsman, is in 


| this sense “‘trading” in the services of 


other people. Would it be seriously con- 
tended that such “trading” was contem- 
plated by section 2002? We think not. 

In short, we hold, that service or labor 
of the sort performed ‘by the operators 
and the taxpayer’s officers is not the 
subject of such “trading” as section 200 
of the Revenue Act of 1918 contemplated 
and therefore that this taxpayer was 
not “ ‘trading’ as a principal.” Appeal 
of Rhoades, Brownson & Kampman, Inc., 
2B. T. A., 194, 199. 

We are of opinion that the taxpayer 
was a personal service corporation dur- 
ing the years 1918, 1919 and 1920. 

Judgment for the petitioner. 

Phillips concurring in the result only, 


Service Corporations 


Record Cards Held 


‘Aun SratemenTs Here Are Grven on OFFroran AUTHORITY ONLY 
AND WITHOUT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


Taxation 


Tax Digest 


Principles Involved in Latest Decisions and 
Administrative Rulings. 


YLLABI are printed int such form that they can be cut out and pasted on 


Standard Library-Index and File 


Cards approximately 3 by 5 inches, 


usually employed in libraries, and filed for reference. 


DECEDENT ESTATES: Exclusive Jurisdiction of Probate Courts: Federal Reme- 


dies. 


HE exclusive jurisdiction givén to the probate court in the settlement of a dece- 

dent’s estate cannot affect the claims of the Federal Government nor the 

remedies given to it under its own laws.—Opinion, General Counsel, Bureau, Int. 
Rev. G. C. M..619: V-39-2919.—Index Page 2596, Col. 6. 


INVESTED CAPITAL: Leases: Valuation, 


JN 


opinion evidence will not be regarded as 


THE absence of unusual circumstances the price at which property is sold 
establishes its value and in the absence of any showing of such circumstances 


sufficient to establish a value greatly in 


excess of that shown by a bona fide transaction——Wingood Realty Co., Appeal 
(Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index Page 2596, Col. 1. 


INVESTED CAPITAL: Tangible Property: Office Record Cards. 


THE record cards of a corporation engaged in business as a dispensing optician, 

upon which cards there is written or drawn specific data and measurements 
from which new lenses and frames may be made, are tangible property, and the 
value thereof may be included in invested capital—Wall & Ochs, Appeal (Board of 


Tax Appeals.)—Index Page 2596, Col. 3. 


LOSS OR GAIN: Depreciation of Buildings: Value, March 1, 1913. 


7ALUE of certain property at March 1, 


1913, determined from evidence. De- 


preciation of buildings must be considered in computing loss or gain from the 
sale thereof.—Island Line Shipping Company v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals.)— 


Index Page 2596, Col. 7. 


PERSONAL SERVICE CORPORATIONS: Classification: “Trading as a Principal.” 


“TRADING as a principal” as phrase used in section 200, Revenue Act of 1918, 

does not embrace “trading” in the “‘services” of persons, regardless of whether 
such persons are the corporation’s stockholders, employes or independent contrac- 
tors; held, taxpayer was personal service corporation during 1918-1920.—Moser and 
Wacker, Inc., Appeal (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index Page 2596, Col. 2. 


Collector Is Upheld | 
In Tariff Decisions | 


Decisions just handed down by the 
United States Customs Court, involving | 
the correct tariff classification of certain 
tea and coffee pots, lamps, candlesticks, | 
plates, vases, and other articles, com- 
posed of earthenware, decorated, dis- 
miss protests of Gimbel Bros., Rowland 
& Marcellus Co. and P. A. Straub & Co., 
of New York City. 

On entry, the colléctor levied duty 
thereon at the rate of 50 per cent ad va- 
lorem under paragraph 211, Tariff Act 
of 1922, as decorated earthenware. The 
importers contended for duty at 20 per 
cent ad valorem under paragraph 229, 
or at 20 per cent under paragraph 210 
of the 1922 act. These claims are de- 
nied by Judge Young, who states in his 
opinion that the court was unable to find 
anything in the record to warrant it in 
disturbing the action of the collector. 

In another ruling, argued in the name | 
of E. Stegemann, jr., Judge Young holds 
that certain so-called empire lamps com- | 
posed of plain earthenware, not painted, 
colored or decorated, were properly 
taxed by the collector under paragraph 


211, at 45 per cent ad valorem, rather | 


than at 20 per cent under paragraph 229, 
as claimed in the importer’s protest. 

(Protests 36522-G-566-24, etc.). 
insistence of the commissioner that the 
ecards are good will. 

Thé good will of the business does not 
ordinarily attach to a physical asset. 
Good will usually results from and is 
built up from the transactions which the 
customer has with the merchant, the ex- 
cellence of the article manufactured and 
sold, the integrity and courtesy of the 
merchant and the good opinion which 


the customer has of the merchant and | 


his wares. 
Catds Not Good Will. 

The record cards can not be measured 
exclusively by the last-mentioned stand- 
ards. The article sold may not have 
been satisfactory, or the integrity of 
the merchant may have been questioned, 
in which event the record cards would 


not supply the good will that would have 


been lacking. 

The cards remained as a continuing 
and permanent asset, regardless of the 
good will of the business, and could pos- 
sibly have been used by another oculist 
meriting more fully the good will 
its customers, with a resultant larger 
profit from the optical business or, per- 
chance, with the reverse situation ob- 
taining. The cards were fixed assets, 
while the good will of the firm owning 
them depended upon the factors herein- 
before mentioned. 

Indeed, the record cards served a pur- 
pose similar to the patterns and draw- 
ings of the manufacturer. The record 
cards contained the minute specifications 
and details from which. additional classes 
could be and were supplied. 

Such being the case, we must hold that 
the cards in question were tangible prop- 
erty. 

Deduction of Salaries. 
The second issue relates to salaries, 


| be advertised and sold 


of | 





or additional compensation which the 
taxpayer seeks to deduct for the calen- 
dar year 1918. 

During the year 1917 the three officers, 
directors and stockholders had a meet- 
ing and determined that the salaries for 
the year 1917, which they deemed to be 
reasonable, should be as follows: Charles 
F. Wall, $11,000; William L. Wall, 
$8,500; and J. Harry Bowers, $8,000. The 
corporation credited the salaries of the 
individuals named and they reported the 
same in their individual tax returns for 
the year 1917. 

The taxpayer maintained its books of 
account and reported its income on the 
accrual basis. It is claimed, although 
the record is silent as to the reason, that 
the commissioner disallowed the deduc- 
tions for 1917, whereupon the taxpayer 
seeks the deduction in the return filed 
for the calendar year 1918. 

It is also“in evidence that the taxpayer 








Packets to Hold Tea 
Assessed as Paper 


The collector’s decision is affirmed by 
the United States Customs Court in a 
ruling just handed down, having to do 
with the correct tariff treatment of cer- 
tain paper packets filled with tea, im- 
ported at Chicago by Chase & Sanborn. 
The merchandise was classified at 35 
per cent ad valorem under paragraph 


| 1318, tariff act of 1922, as tea cover- 


ings under five pounds in harmony with 
paragraph 1682. 

The imported claimed free entry as 
the usual packing material of free 
goods under paragraph 1682 of the 
same act, the merchandise contained 
therein, the imported further claimed, 
being free of duty. Judge Young over- 
rules this claim, upholding the collec- 


' tor’s assessment. 


A similar decision refers only to con- 


! tainers of tea composed of paper, im- 


ported by the same concern and as- 
sessed at the 35 per cent rate under 
paragraph 1818, as manufactures of 
paper, or of which paper is the com- 
ponent material of chief value. 

The protest claimed duty at 5 cents 
per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 1305, 1922 act, or as 


| paper envelopes at 30 per cent under 


paragraph 1308, or at the appropriate 
rate for paper from which they are 
made plus either 5 per cent of 10 per 
cent ad valofem. These claims are 
all overruled by Judge Young. 

(Protests 63943-G-68139 and 56378- 
G-67610.) . 


Proper Procedure Outlined 
For Disposal of Seized Bond 


M.-619: V-39-2919. 
counsel of the 


G. C. 


The general Bureau 


| of Internal Revenue has rendered an 


opinion as to the proper procedure to 


| be followed in disposing of a registered 


Liberty bond seized under a distraint 
warrant to satisfy an assessment levied 
against the estate of A after due notice 
and demand. 

The full text of the opinion follows: 

The Liberty bond in question should 
in the manner 
provided in Section 3190, Revised Stat- 
utes, et seq. The certificate of sale pro- 
vided in Section 3194, Revised Statutes, 
is prima facie evidence of the right of 
the officer to make the sale and conclu- 
sive evidence of the 
proceedings in making the sale. This 
section, in the opinion of the bureau, also 
carries ample authority for the trans- 
fer on the books of the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the bond to the purchaser at 
such a sale. 

This is true notwithstanding the bond 
in question constitutes a part of the as- 
sets of the estate of a decedent, as the 
exclusive jurisdiction given to the pro- 
bate court in the settlement of a deced- 
ent’s estate can not affect the claims of 
the Federal Government nor affect the 
remedies given to it under its own laws. 
(United States v. Backus, Federal Cases, 
14491; Pond v. United States, 111 Fed., 
997; United States v. Bean et al., 120 
Fed., 719, 720.) 


claimed, and was allowed, for the calen- 
dar year 1918, salary deductions for that 
year in the amount of $27,000, represent. 
ing salary to Charles F’. Wall of $11,000; 
William L. Wall of $8,500; and J. Harry 
Bowers of $8,000. 

We are of the opinion that the tax- 
payer is not entitled to the additional 
deduction claimed. The deductions per- 
tain to the calendar year 1917. How- 
ever, we have before us only the year 
1918 and make no specific findings other 
than as concerns the deduction for the 
year 1918. 

The determination of the commissioner 
relative to the second issue is approved. 

Order of redetermination will be en- 
tered on 15 days’. notice, under Rule 50, 

Lansdon, Marquette and Sternhagen 
dissenting. 


regularity of his | 





Invested 


Capital 


Valuation of Realty 
Increased by Ruling 
In'Tax Appeal Case 


Petitioner Upheld in Con- 
tention That Property Was 
Worth More Than Value 


Carried on Books. 

IsLAND LINE SHIPPING CoMPANY, PETI- 
TIONER, V. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE, RESPONDENT, THE BOARD OF 
Tax Appra.s, No. 3414, Sept. 25, 1926, 
Issues in this appeal were: (1) the 

value of a certain parcel of real estate 

at March 1, 1918, and (2) whether ac- 
crued depreciation should be considered 
in the computation of profit realized 
from the sale of buildings. The parties 
agreed that the value of the property at 

March 1, 1918, was greater than cost. 
John M. Platt, Esq., for the petitioner; 

George E. Adams, Esq., for the re- 

spondent. 

The full text of the board’s opinion 
follows: 

Lansdon: The petitioner alleges that 
the commissioner erred, (1), in adopting 
the value of the property as carried on 
its books, at March 1, 1913, as the true 
market value, which it alleges, was sub- 
stantially greater at that date, and (2) 
in the addition of depreciation incurred 
on the building between March 1, 1913, 
and the date of sale to the profits actu- 
ally realized from such sale, which profit, 
it contends, must be measured by the 
difference between the fair market value 
at March 1, 1918, and the net sales price. 


Value of Property Redetermined. 


To establish its contention that the 
market value on March 1, 1913, was 
higher than that reflected in its books, 
the petitioner introduced five reputable 
witnesses, all of whom testified to .fa- 
miliarity with the value of real estate 
in the neighborhood of the land in ques- 
tion, both at March 1, 1913, and at the 
date of sale. All agree that such land 
having a frontage of 1000 feet, exclu- 
sive of the building, had a value of at 
least $60,000 at March 1, 1913. It is 
also in evidence that a corner lot located 
only 75 feet from the land involved in 
the controversy was sold in 1912 or 1913 
for $1,400 per front foot and that inside 
property, as that of the taxpayer, is 
worth about one-half as much as corner 
locations. The commissioner introduced 
no rebutting testimony, and relies en- 
tirely on a value of $65,000, at which the 
taxpayer carried the property on its 
books at March 1, 1913. 

The uncontradicted evidence offered by 
the petitioner convinces us that the value 
of the property in question at March 1, 
1913, was $80,000, of which the amount 
of $23,088.90 should be allocated to the 
building, and is subject to depreciation 
from Mareh 1, 1913, until the date of 
sale at an annual rate of 5 per cent, for 
the purpose of computing the gain real- 
ized from the transaction. We have al- 
ready decided the second issue adversely 
to the contention of the petitioner. Ap- 
peal of Even Realty Company, 1 B. T. 
A., 356. 

Order of redetermination wil be en- 
tered on 20 days’ notice, under Rule 50. 


Lower Tariff Is Applied 
To Imports of Prayer Rugs 


Relief is granted to G. W. Sheldon & 
Company, of Chicago, in a decision just 
handed down by the United States Cus- 
toms Court holding the duty on certain 
cotton rugs, too flimsy for permanent 
use aS rugs, but nevertheless used as 
floor coverings to kneel on while at 
prayer, to be lower than that assessed. 
According to the record in the case, the 
appraiser returned the rugs as “cotton 
velvet articles, Jacquard figured, and of 
a light flimsy material not suitable for 
use as floor coverings.” The collector 


| assessed duty thereon under paragraph 








909, act of 1922, at the rate of 45 per 
cent ad valorem. Judge Weller, who 
wrote the court’s conclusions in favor of 
the protestant, found that duty should 
have been taken at only 35 per cent ad 
valorem under paragraph 1022, as 1@2s 
made wholly of cotton. 

Other decisions just handed down fix 
duty at the 35 per cent rate, under para- 
graph 1022, on similar rugs imported 
by Bloomingdale Brothers, Gimbel 
Brothers, of New York, and Sweeney 
& Johnson and the A. W. Fenton Co.,, 
of Cleveland. 

(Protests 92066-G-70726, etc.) 


Customs Court Reduces 
Duty on Plums in Brine 


Plums in brine, returned for duty on 
entry at the rate of 35 per cent ad va- 
lorem under paragraph 747 of the Tariff 
Act of 1922, should have been assessed 
at the rate of one-half of 1 per cent per 
pound under the specific provision there- 


| for in the same paragraph, the United 


States Customs Court finds. 

The ruling sustains protests of the 
following importers: S. Ishimitsu  Co., 
K. Ishihara, K. Togasaki & Co., Central 
Commercial Co., Chasi Importing Co., 
Iwakami & Co,, Kamikawa Bros., Ma- 
ruojo Trading Co., Nippon Co., North 
American Mercantile Co., Y. Okado, Pa- 
cifie Trading Co., Hoyt Shepston & 
Sciaroni, of San Francisco; Hiyama 
Shoten, Miyata Shoten, Alexander & 
Baldwin, Fujii Junichi Shoten, Ltd.; S, 
Hata Shoten, Hawaii Mutual Supply Co., 
Ltd.; Izumo Shoten, M. Kawahara, Mo- 
toshige Moyeki, N. Nakata, Odo Shoten, 
K. Okada, S. Ozaki Co., Ltd.; Shimaya 
Shoten, T. Sunida & Co., Ltd.; S. Taka- 
mori Shoten, K. Taniguchi, Terado 
Shoten, Yonekura Co., Ltd.; Yuen Chong, 
of Honolulu; Yumatoya Co,, S. Ishimitsu, 
Embun Co., Ozaki Co., of Los Angeles; 
B. R. Anderson & Co., North Coast Gro- 
cery & Trading Co,, Inc.; and J. T. Steeb 
& Co., Inc., of Seattle. 

(Protests 133642-G-30220, etc.). “ 
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Highways 


Pavement 
Durability 


Tests Said to ShowBrick 2.5 Inches 
Thick Will Support Heavier Traffic 


Bureau of Roads Issues Report on Experi- | 


ments Made to Determine Value of Dif- 
ferent Sizes for Pavements. 


The Bureau of Roads of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has just made pub- 
lic a report on its investigations of thin- 
brick pavements indicating, the official 


announcement said, that bricks of two 
and two and a half inch thickness will 
respectively carry the lighter and heav- 
ier traffic, if properly supported and of 
the quality tested. The investigation 
was made by the Bureau as accelerated 
traffic tests at Arlington, Va. and as 
field surveys or studies in Texas, Louis- 
iana, Oklahoma, and Nebraska. It fol- 
lows, according to the report, a growing 
belief among engineers that brick less 
than the standard of four inches in thick- 
ness may properly be used for pavements. 

The report also points out that a plain 
sand bedding is more efféctive in reduc- 
ing breakage of bricks than a cement- 
sand bedding course, that cobbling of 
brick increases with increased spacing 
between bricks, that excessive amounts 
of asphalt filler unnecessarily increase 
costs, that base construction of other 
than rigid type is practicable, and that 
no difference in base construction is ne- 
cessitated by differing thicknesses of 
bricks. 

The report was prepared by L. W. Tel- 
ler, Engineer of Tests, and J. T. Pauls, 
Associate Highway Engineer, United 
States Bureau of Public Lands. The 
full text, exclusive of diagrams and il- 
lustrations, is as follows: 

There has been manifest lately a 
growing belief among engineers that 
brick less than four inches in thickness 
may properly be used in the construc- 
tion of brick pavements. Advocates of 
the thinner brick have contended that 
the four-inch depth is unnecessary, and 
that brick of three-inch thickness or 
even less would give equally satisfac- 
tory results, and the extensive and 
satisfactory use of three and one-half 
and even three-inch brick in some parts 
of the country has apparently lent sup- 
port to the contention. 


Use of Thinner Brick 
Suggested as Economical 

If such a reduction in thickness can 
be made without impairing the service 
value of the pavement, and if the manu- 
facture of the thinner brick is prac- 
ticable, the resulting economy in the 
construction of brick surfaces would 
doubtless be very considerable; and the 
question is one which merits thorough 
investigation on that account. If, as 
experience has apparently demonstrated, 
the three and one-half and three inch 
thickness can be employed successfully, 
the investigation should confirm that fact 
and go further to the extent of ascer- 
taining the least thickness practicable 
from the points of view of manufac- 
ture, service, and.cost. 

Recognizing the importance of the 
question the Bureau of Public Roads 
has undertaken to conduct such an in- 
vestigation, in the course of which it 
has made a field study of the service 
behavior of brick pavements in which 
brick of less than four-inch thickness 
have been used, and concurrently an 
accelerated traffic test, at Arlington, Va., 
oh sections of pavement built of brick 
of different thickness and a series of 
laboratory tests on the brick uséd to 
determine their quality. Several plants 
manufacturing brick less than three-inch 
thickness have also been visited to de- 
termine the attitude of the indus- 
try toward the use of the thinner 
brick. 

Conclusions indicated by the investi- 
gation—The several parts of the inves- 
tigation have now been completed and 
the analysis of the data obtained seems 
to warrant certain conclusions, among 
which the more important are: 


| 





1, That 2%-inch brick of the quality | 


used in the Arlington traffic tests, when 


types of traffic. 

2. That brick of 2-inch thickness, when 
properly supported and of the quality 
used in the tests, will be adequate for 
pavements on streets carrying the 
lighter types of traffic. 


Plain Sand Declared 
Best for Bedding Course 


3. That a bedding course of plain sand 
is more effective in reducing breakage 
of brick than a cement-sand bedding 
course, the breakage being much less 
on the former than the latter. The depth 
of the sand-bedding course should not 
greatly exceed three-fourths inch. In- 
creasing the depth tends to produce 
roughness in the pavement. 

4, That cobbling of the brick is greatly 
increased as the spacing between bricks 
is increased. 

5. That the use of excessive quantities 
of asphalt filler is a common and seri- 
ous fault in construction, unnecessarily 
increasing the cost and resulting in a 
condition which impairs both the appear- 
ance and the serviceability of the pave- 
ment. 

6. That any base construction of other 
than the rigid type may in many cases 
prove entirely satisfactory, Macadam 
bases and those constructed of certain 


types of natural earth appear to be suit- | 


able when the local conditions are such 
that these types of construction main- 
tain their stability throughout the year. 

7. That no difference in the base con- 
struction is necessary for the different 
thicknesses of brick. 

The Accelerated Traffic Tests—The ac- 
celerated traffic tests have been carried 
on at the Arlington Experiment Farm, 
Arlington, Va., during the last several 
months. Theit object was to obtain data 


E | i i li ; 
properly supported, will prove satisfac- | a Sereee hae 


toty for pavements carrying the heavier | 


| section and to observe the results. T 
| first’ phase consisted of the application 
| of these 


| condition. 





| ness of paving brick. 


traffie of paving brick of the several 
thicknesses, and every effort was made, 
therefore, to eliminate all other varia- 
ble factors which might influence the 
results of the tests, the only exception 
being the use of the two kinds of bed- 
ding course. Because of the opportunity 
afforded by the test to study the rela- 
tive merits of the plain sand and cement- 
sand bedding, it was decided to include 
this feature, and accordingly the pave- 
ment as laid includes duplicate sections 
of each thickness of brick, one on each 
of the two types of bedding. 

In order to minimize the possibility of 
a variation in the quality of brick used, 
they were all obtained from one manu- 
facturer, and all are of the vertical-fiber, 
plain wire-cut, lugless type, 8% inches 
long and 4 inches wide, the depths for 
the several sections being 2, 24, 3, 3% 
and 4 inches. 


Concrete Base 


Used in Tests 

A circular concrete base, which for- 
merly had served in tests of bituminous 
pavements, was available and was used 
as a base for the brick sections. This 
base has a mean circumference of about 
540 feet, is 13 feet wide, and at the be- 
ginning of these tests was in perfect 
condition. 

For the purpose of the brick test this 
circular base was divided symmetrically 
into 10 equal sections. On one-half of 
the circle the plain sand bedding course 
was laid to a thickness of three-fourths 
inch; on the other half a 1:4 cement-sand 
course of the same thickness was used. 
On each type of bedding five test sec- 
tions were constructed, one of each thick- 
Each section was 
about 45 feet long and between them the 
change of one-half inch in surface ele- 
vation made necessary by the change in 
thickness of brick was made in a transi- 
tion section about 10 feet long. 

This change in elevation 


was ac- 


| complished by adjusting the thickness of 


the bedding course over a jength of about 
three feet in the centei of the transition 
section, the bedding for this distance 
being stiffened by the addition of 4 small 
quantity of Portland cement. 

On account of the difference in circum- 
ference between the inside and outside 
edges of the track, it was necessary to 
give special attention to the manner in 
which the brick wére laid around the cir- 
cle; and it was decided that the best 
method would be to lay the brick in a 
seriés of short tangents and to join these 
tangents with “Dutchmen.” In the track 
when completed there was one “Dutch- 
man” in the center of each test section 
and another in each transition section; 
and in this way a uniform width of joints 
was’ maintained throughout the entire 
pavement. 


Joints Between Bricks 


Filled With Asphalt 

After ths brick were laid the pavement 
was rolled with a three-ton tandem roller 
and bricks which appeared to be damp 
were dried with a portable kerosene 
torch. This was followed bys culling, 
after which the joints were filled with a 
squeegee coat of asphalt of 32 penetra- 
tion, applied at a temperature of 375 to 
400 degrees Fahrenheit. The pavement 
was constructed late in November and 
on account of the low temperature con- 
siderably more asphalt adhered to the 
surface of the pavement than was deé- 
sirable. Better filling of the joints would 
have resulted if higher air temperatures 
had prevailed. A light coat of sand fol- 
lowed the asphalt and another rolling 


| completed the construction of the test 


pavement. All work was done by a con- 
tractor thoroughly familiar with brick 


| pavement construction. 


Before traffic was applied the vari- 
ous sections were marked off with 
and longitudinal 
traffic lines were also painted on the 
surface in order that the truck wheels 


‘ might be confined to a path 30 inches 


wide and thus accelerate the test. 

The general plan was to apply 3-ton, 
5-ton, and 7%-ton motor-truck loads a 
definite number of times on each test 
The 


loads with motor trucks 
equipped with solid rubber tires in good 
In the second phase the 
trucks were equipped with heavy non- 
skid chains on the rear wheels. The 
details of the loading program for the 
two phases of the test are given in 
Table 1. 
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trucks could not maintain a speed of 
over 9 miles per hour without over- 
heating because of the heavy chains, 
so this speed was used throughout this 
part of the traffic test. 


Compression Tests Made 


On Brick in Pavement 

Results of the Accelerated Traffic 
Test—The results of the accelerated 
traffic test as measured by the percent- 
age of the total number of brick in the 
two 30-inch wheel strips of éach sec- 
tion, broken transversely under each load 
in the two phases of the test, are shown 
in Table 2. These are the data from 
the traffic test. The results of the physi- 
cal tests of the brick and the compres- 
sion tests made on brick taken from the 
pavement after the completion of the 
traffic tests are shown in Tables 3 and 4,4 


TABLE~2.—Percentage of total number of brick i 
broken transversely under each load. 
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TABLE 3.—Results of physical tests on 
Arlington Experi 


Modulus of rupture 


Rattler 
loss by 
weight 


Brick 
thick- 
ness 


Lbs. per | 
sq. in. 


Per cent 
22.8 
18.8 
19.0 
17.0 
16.8 


Inches 
2,088 
2,461 
2,115 
2,233 


4 2,117 


-y Cement- 


me CO OD 
Heo 


Tested flat 


Public 
Works 


section certain brick slightly warped or 
of poorer grade, and these, breaking un- 
der the lighter loads, would tend to in- 
crease the early rate of breakage. 

The greater breakage occurring un- 
der the outer wheels in the tests made 
with plain solid tires is shown by Table 
5. This is the éondition previously re- 
ferred to and attributed to the fact that 
the trucks when equipped with plain 
solid tires were operated at a speed of 
12 miles per hour whereas the pave- 
ment was superélevated for a speed of 
9 miles per hour. The greater load 
which, under this condition, would be 
thrown upon the outer wheels, is doubt- 
less the cause of the greater breakage 
which is shown by Table 5 to have 
occurred in the outer wheel strip un- 
der the plain solid-tired traffic. In the 
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the brick used in the test pavement at 
ment Farm, Va. 


wl oon 
wlohe 


Crushing 
strength 
Tested on on edge 
edge 
Lbs. per 
sq. in. 
1,991 
2,197 
1,964 
2,146 
1,998 


Lbs. per 
sq. in. 
10,240 
12,530 
10,770 
10,916 
10,850 


TABLE 4.—Results of compression tests on the different sizes of brick in various 


conditions taken from thé test pavement after the completion of all traffic. 


Average crushing strength on edge (pounds per square 


Condition of cob- 
bling 


Not broken 
transversely 


Mhimum 2.5.6 .. 
Average 
Maximum 
Minimum 
Average 
Maximum 
Minimum 
Average 
Maximum 
Minimum 
Average 
Maximum 
Minimum 
Average 
Maximum 
* Traffic stages. 
A. Includes 10,000 trips with 3-ton 


* po po to ® thickness 


9,860 
9,810 
6,200 

11,090 
9,980 


4 
4 
4 10,730 


Tr 


inch) 
affic stage in which transverse break 
occurred’ 


Cc D E 


10,980 
6,740 
5,770 


— 9,170 
8,290 
7,920 
10,810 
9,790 


9,340 11,010 
1,27 Gea ee 
8,150 ..... 9,940 

Te aiid 
9,530 8,630 


load and plain solid tires (in which no 


breaks occurred) and 10,000 trips with 5-ton load and plain solid tires. Breaks under 


this traffic are indicated in the photographs by a solid circle. 


B. Inclues A plus 10,000 trips with 7 


under this traffic are indicated in the photographs by an open ¢irele. 
Includes A and B plus 10,000 trips with 714-ton load and plain solid tires. 


C. 


%-ton load and plain solid tires. Breaks 


Breaks under this traffic are indicated in the photographs by a triangle. 


D. 


Includes A, B and C plus 10,000 trips with 3-ton load and plain solid tires 


with nonskid chains. Breaks under this traffic are indicated in the photographs by 
a single line. : 
E. Includes A, B, C and D plus 10,000 trips with 5-ton load and plain solid 
tires with nonskid chains. Breaks under this traffic are indicated in the photo- 
graphs by a cross. 
F. Includes A, B, C, D and E plus 2,200 trips with 712-ton load and plain solid 
tires with nonskid chains. Breaks under this traffiic are indicated in the photo- 


graphs by an open square. 


Practically all transverse breakage oc- ——_— 


curred in the 2-inch brick sections. 

Within the limits of the test, resist- 
ance to breakage by the 2%-inch brick 
appears to have been but slightly less 
than that of the thicker brick. 

Breakage in sections laid on sand bed- 
ding is less than half of that occurring 
in sections laid on cement-sand bedding. 

The greatest amount of breakage oc- 
curred during the application of the 744- 
ton load with plain solid tires. 

The greatest increase in breakage oc- 
curred during the first 10,000 trips of 
the 7%4-ton, plain-solid-tired traffic. 

The rate of breakage greatly decreased 
under the traffic following completion 
of the 714-ton, plain-solid-tired traffic. 

The high resistance to breakage shown 
by the 2%-inch brick was one of the 
important results obtained from this test. 
The slightly better quality indicated by 
the physical tests can only partially ex- 
plain the remarkable strength of this 
brick under severe traffic conditions. 

The marked contrast in breakage oc- 
curring on the two types of bedding 
course strikingly demonstrates the su- 
periority of the plain sand over the ce- 


TABLE 1.—Loading program for the two phases of the accelerated traffic test: 
(First Phase.) 


Maximum 

wheel load 
Pounds 
5,800 
7,750 

10,570 


Rated 

load 
‘Tons 

3 

5 

Te 


Tire size 
Inches 
40 by 10 
40 by 12 
40 by 12 


Load 
perinchof Number of trips 
tire width over each test section 

Pounds 

580 
646 
881 


10,000 
10,000 
20,000 


(Second Phase.) 


Load per 
inch of 
tire width 
Pounds 


Rated Maximum 
load wheel load 
Tons Pounds 
3 5,800 
5 7,760 
ve 10,570 


Tire size 
Inches 
40 by 10 
40 by 12 
40 by 12 


580 
646 
881 


The base of the test track was origi- — 


nally constructed with superelevation 


for a speed of 9 miles per hour. - It 
was thought that this speed was too 
low for representative traffic, and dur- 
ing the tests without chains a speed of 
12 miles per hour was maintained. This 
caused a difference in pressure under the 
two rear wheels, the effect of which will 
be discussed later. During the second 


on the relative resistance to heavy-truck phase of the test it was found that the 


Chains 
No. Number 
Height per of trips over 
above tire wheel test section 
Inches Inches 
Ue 1% 
Vy 1% 


ly 1% 


Diame- 
ter 


7 10,000 
8 10,000 
8 2,200 


ment-sand bedding, at least for the 


heavy-traffic pavements. 


Rate of Breakage 
Laid to Defects 

The higher rate of breakage which 
occurred during the early traffic, as 
shown in Table 2 is probably explained 
by variation in the quality of the brick. 


It is probable that there were in each 


tests made with nonskid chains on the 
rear wheels the speed of the trucks was 
reduced to 9 miles per hour and it will 
be seen from the table that the breakage 
in the two'wheel strips in this phase 
of the test was more nearly equal. 


rr sees eee 
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Construction 


tween the condition of the 2%, 38, 3% 
and 4 inch brick sections, all being in 
almost perfect condition at the comple- 
tion of the traffic test. The sections of 
2-inch brick, on the other hand, show 
marked effects of the heavy traffic. 

Test Traffic Compared with Traffic on 
Actual Highways—A total of 62,200 
trucks passed over the 80-inch strips of 
the test pavements; about one-third of 
these were equipped with the heavy non- 
skid chains, and the total tonnage moved 


during the period of the test amounted 
to approximately 630,000 tons. 


Comparison Made 
With Highway Traffic 

A quantitative comparison of the traf- 
fic applied to the test sections with the 
actual traffic using a few heavy-traffic 
highways is made possible by the studies 
previously made by the Bureau of Public 
Roads of the transverse distribution of 
truck traffic on paved highways of va- 
rious widths. (Transverse Distribution 
of Motor Vehicle Traffic on Paved High- 
ways, by J. T. Pauls, Public Roads, vol. 
6, No. 1, March, 1925.) Using the data 
from these studies it is possible to esti- 
mate the maximum concentration of ac- 
tual traffic on a strip of any given width 
in terms of a percentage of the total 
traffic. Applying these percentages to 
the known traffic on certain heavily trav- 
eled highways it is possible to approxi- 
mate the maximum amount of traffic 
passing over a strip of these highways 
2% feet wide corresponding to the width 
of the traffic lanes on the test track. 

For the purposes of comparison in this 
manner certain highways in Cook County, 
Ill., have been sélected. According to 
the survey of traffic on the highways 
of the county made by the Bureau of 
Public Roads and local authorities (High- 
way Traffic and the Highway System of 
Cook County, Ill., by the Bureau of 
Public Roads and the Cook County 
Highway Department), the truck traffic 
on these highways, shown in Table 6, is 
the heaviest to be found on any high- 
ways in the county. It is interesting to 
note, therefore, that the traffic of trucks 
of the several capacities applied to the 
test track is equivalent to the corre- 
sponding traffic over these highways in 
periods of from two to 146 years, as 
shown by Table 7. In terms of total 
tonnage the test traffic is equivalent to 
five years of traffic on the most heavily 
traveled of these important motor truck 
arteries. > 

TABLE 6.—Daily loaded truck traffic 
Ill., 1925: 


Widthof 3t 
Name of highway pavement No. 
Waukegan Road 
Do. 
Lincoln Avenue 
Dempster Street 
Halsted Street 
Ogden Avente 
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Traffic 


Conditions 


Bedding of Plain Sand Declared 


Kffective in Reducing Breakage 


Same Type of Base Construction Reported as 
Being Suitable for Various Thicknesses 
of Surface Brick. 


actual highway during the life of the 
pavement. 


Physical Tests Made 
For Degrees of Resistance 

The Results of the Physical Tests of 
the Brick.—The quality of the brick used 
in the several test sections is shown by 
the results of the physical tests recorded 
in Table 3. These tests indicate that 
the brick used in the test pavement were 
of about average quality, though some 
difference appears to exist in the quality 
of the different sizes. 

Rated according to their moduli of 
rupture and crushing strength, the test 
results indicate the order in quality of 
the different sizes to be as follows: 
2%-inch (best); 3%-inch; 4-inch; 3- 
inch; 2-inch (poorest). 

The rattler losses, on their face, indi- 
cate a different order; but it has long 


been recognized that for brick of equal 
quality but different in size, the com- 


parative rattler losses are not directly | 


proportional to the differences in weight. 
Engineers have recognized the injustice 
of specifying the same percentage of 
wear for different thicknesses, and have 
adopted, very generally, the practice of 
allowing some tolerance for the thinner 
brick in comparing their rattler loss with 
that specified in the thicker brick. 

It is apparent that the loss in the 
brick undergoitg the rattler test is more 
neatly a function of the total length of 
edge than of the weight of the brick. 
In view of the increasing use of the 
thinner brick, it would seem, therefore, 
that some modification in the standard 
rattler test should be made so as to 
make it applicable to sizes of brick dif- 
fering from that of the original stand- 
ard block. Until such a modification is 
adopted, however, it will be necessary to 


on several highways in Cook County, 

Capacity of trucks Total 
o4tons 5to5™% tons 6to7% tons ton- 
Tonnage No. Tonnage No. Tonnage nage 


450 
794 
482 
101 
623 
920 


18 
57 
23 

6 
35 
29 


120 
45 
135 
15 
15 
45 


190 
599 
242 

63 
368 
305 


143 
150 
105 

23 
240 
570 


TABLE 7.—Length of time required for selected pavements in Cook County, 
Ill., to carry on two 30-inch strips, traffic in number of vehicles and tonnage equiva- 


lent to that applied to the test pavement: 


3 to 
By 
trips 
Years 


Name of highway. 


Waukegan Road 
Waukegan Road 
Lincoln Avenue 
Dempster Street 
Halsted Street 
Ogden Avenue 


In the above evaluation or the traffic @-——— 


applied to the test sections only a few 
of the most important truck-carrying 
highways were used for comparison. A 
more equitable comparison would prob- 
ably be obtained were we to use the 
average of the truck traffic on the Cook 
County highway system. Compared in 
this way the traffic on the test sections 
is shown by Table 8 to be equivalent to 
the average traffic using all highways in 
the county in 18 years, and the test 
traffic of 6 to 7% ton trucks to be equiv- 


: $—_—$____________ 
TABLE 5.—Transverse breakage occurring in the 2-inch brick sections under 


the outer and inner wheels: 


Tite condition Speed 


Plain solid tires 12 miles per hour.. 


Nonskid chains on 


9 miles per hour.. 
plain solid tires } 


Condition of the Test Pavement after? 


Completion of Accelerated Tests—Al- 
though the amount of transverse break- 
age has been taken as the criterion of 
the relative service of the several thick- 
ness of brick it must be understood that 
the transverse breakage alone did not 
materially affect 
pavements. The broken portions re- 
mained in position, and under the plain- 
solid-tired traffic did not ravel or scale 
at the cracks except in the 2-inch sec- 
tions. The number of brick broken dur- 
ing the entire test was less than the 
number that would ordinarily be broken 
during the rolling of a brick pavement. 


Damage Found Limited 
To Transverse Sections 


The damtge in all sections was prac- 
tically limited to transverse breakage. 
Practically all the cobbling resulted from 


the operation of the traffic equipped with 
nonskid chains, and the greater part oc- 
curred during the early stages of this 
traffic. It seemed that after the corners 
of the brick had become slightly rounded, 
further rounding took place very slowly. 
The spacing between the brick appeared 
to be a controlling factor in the amount 
of cobbling which took place; and brick 
laid with a wide spacing consistently 
showed greater cobbling. Edges of the 
cracks formed in broken bricks were 
rounded about the same amount as the 
original edges of the brick. 

Very little difference is apparent be- 


the condition of the | 





Number of brick 
broken trans- 
versely 
Inner Outer 
wheel wheel 


Number 
of trips 


0 
2 
19 
10 
45 
20 


12 


0 
34 


10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
The 2,200 
alent to the corresponding actual in 70 
years. + 


TABLE 8.—Average trips and tonnage of 


Capacity of trucks. 

4tons 5to6%etons 6 to 7% tons By 
By ton- By Byton- By  Byton- total 
nage trips nage trips nage ton- 
Years Years Years Years Years Years 
1 18 18 9 
48 
16 
146 
146 
5T 


7 i 
2 2 
6 6 
22 22 
4 4 
5 5 


- 


16 9 

146 45 
146 7 
57 5 
correct the observed losses for the vari- 
ous sizes of brick so as to convert them 
to a comparable basis. 

Applying the corrections recently sug- 
gested by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
(Effect of Size of Brick on Rattler 
Loss, by F. H. Jackson, Public Roads, 
vol. 7, No. 5, July, 1926), to the rattler 
losses of the various sizes as shown in 
Table 38, the order of quality of the dif- 
ferent sizes of brick used in these tests 
is brought into conformity with that 
indicated by the modulus of rupture and 
crushing strength tests. 


Crushing Strength Taken 
As Test of Quality 


The results of the compression test 
made on the brick, taken from the test 
pavement after the completion of all 
traffic are given in Table 4. In mak- 
ing this test it was hoped to correlate 
the result of this test with service be- 
havior. Compating the crushing 
strength of the different brick with their 
condition after the test, it will be noted 
generally that good conditions both as 


to rounding and breakage were char- | 


acteristi¢ of the bricks giving the 
higher crushing results, while broken 


the several sizes of trucks passing over 


the highways of Cook County, Ill., and the time value of the test traffic, 
based on an 18-foot two-way pavement. 


Capacity of trucks 


3 to 4 tons 
B to 6% tons ........secceenns el aieroad 
6 to 7% tons 
All capacities 
Both the plain-tired and the nonskid- 


chain-equipped traffic applied to the test 
pavement was used in making the com- 
parison shown in Tables 7 and 8. To ob- 
tain a comparison of that portion of 
the test traffic equipped with chains with 
similar traffic on actual highways, it is 
necessary to make an estimate of the 
portion of the year during which such 
traffic passes over the highways. It is 
believed that by estimating the yearly 
duration of this type of traffic at two 
months, ample time is allowed to cover 
the most severe conditions. On this or | 
any other reasonable basis of compari- 
son it will readily be seen that the test 
traffic with chains was far greater than 
any that could possibly come on any 


Duration 
of actual 
traffic 
equivalent 
to that 
on test 
sections 
Years 

8 

14 

70 

18 


Average truck traffic 
on Cook County 
highways 


Approxi- 
mate ton- 
nage 


Trucks per ’ 


121 
95 
30 

246 


or badly rounded brick gave consistently 
lower values. 
A striking point noticed in the data 


| from the compression tests on the brick 


which had carried traffic was the con- 


sistently lower value obtained from this 
test as compared with the result of the 
same test on brick that had not been 
subjected to the heavy test traffic. It 
was first thought that this might be an 
indication of fatigue in those brick which 
had carried the heavy contifiuous traffic 
of the test. In order to obtain more data 
on this point additional tests were made. 
At first, a series of check compression 
tests was run. These test data, although 


| 
| 





| Louisiana, 


consistent in themsélves,. did not ag 
with those obtained in the former se 
of tests. It appeared that the difficult; 
might be, and probably was, due to th 


| failure of the capping on the worn brid 


Accordingly transverse bending té 
were run on brick which had carried traf 
fic and on those which had not and the 
results did not show the reduction 
strength indicated by the compressio 
tests. 

The Field Survey—By making a con 
dition survey of thin-brick pavements # 
actual service, and by obtaining inform 
tion from such factors as constructio# 
age, climatic conditions, traffic, a 
maintenance, it has been possible to 4 
rive at some conclusion as to the meri 
of the thinner paving brick in act 
service. 

Pavements in which brick less than 
inches in depth have been in service fo 
a considerable length of time are praé 
tically limited to portions of Tex 
Oklahoma, and Nebras 
The field survey was thus, of necessit 
confined to this section. Every éffo 
Was made to obtain, through consul 
tion with local engineers and highwe 
officials, accurate ia formation regard 
ing all conditions which might influend 
the behavior of each pavement, and al 
their views as to the adequacy of th 
particular pavement to meet the traf 
requirements. 

Special attention was paid to the effé 
of the first attempt at using thinné 
brick on the subsequent policy with 
gard to brick thickness, using this ceri 
terion as a measure of the sufficieticy 6 
the design. The first. thin-brick pave 
ment laid in a community in many casé 
can be classed as an experiment bu 
similar construction later may be takei 
as an expression of the satisfaction @ 
the community with the type of ¢of 
struction. 

This survey involved a detailed inspéed 
tion of the condition of several millié 
square yards of pavements in whid 
brick of 2% and 2% inch thickness wet 

sed. Date on age, type of constfuctio’ 
yype of traffic, maintenance, and othé 
influencing factors were obtained fo 
each pavement inspected. 


Summary Given 
Of Field Survey 


Observations Made During the Fie 
Study—The following paragraphs 
condensed information with regard to t 
condition of the brick pavements iff 
spected which were built with brick un 
der three inches in thickness. The con 
dition reported is that which existed i 
February, 1926. 

Greenville, Tex.—Located in the blac 
waxy soil area, an unusually bad sub 
grade condition. This was the first ¢it 
to lay brick flat, and to use bricks 
2% -inch thickness. 

Approximately 12,000 square yards 6 
2%-inch repressed brick was laid © 
Main Street during 1905-6. The brie 
were laid on a 5-inch pit-run-gravel con 
crete base, and 11'%-inch sand ctshio 
with a filler of 1:2 grout. 

This pavement has had heavy traffie, 
large amount of which has been in Stee! 
tired vehicles. Very little breakin 
rounding, or cobbling has taken pla 
the pavement being in excellent cond 
tion except at a few places where bréak 
in the base have occurred. 

Approximately 90,000 square yards o 
brick pavement was laid during 191 
using 2%-inch wire-cut, vertical-fibe 
brick. The construction consisted of 
4-inch concrete (1:7 pit-run gravel 
base, 1%-inch sand bedding, and 
phalt filler (penetration 57). 
| These pavements were in nearly pe 
| fect condition although they had 
| ceived no maintenance except at a fé 
locations where failures in the b 
brought on by the unusual, unstable sub 
grade, had occurred. 

Sulphur Springs, Tex.—Better sul 
grade conditions than at Greenvill 
Paved streets carry traffic occasioned b 
surrounding rich agricultural area. 

Approximately 60,000 square yards ¢ 
2%-inch brick were laid on Main Stre 
and Square during 1915. The construi 
tion was 4-inch concrete (1:7 pit-ruj 
gravel) base, 1-inch sand bedding, n} 
asphalt filler. (penetration 57). 

The condition of these pavements wi 
nearly perfect; very few brick hal 
| broken and very little cobbling had take 
| place. They had received no main 
nance except on a short portion of Mai 
Street where additional asphalt fiber ha 
been recently applied. 

Connolly Street paved with 38-ing 
brick during 1915 appeared to be in 
better condition than the 2%-inch b 
laid during the same year. 


| Pavement Laid on Soil 


Found to Stand Wear 

Tyler, Tex.—This city is located in t 
iron-ore belt. The soil should make 
very stable subgrade for any typé 
pavement. The traffic on some of th 
streets is fairly heavy. ia 

A considerable number of 3-in 
brick were laid during 1920 on a natur 
soil base and some on old waterbow 
macadam surface. Both types of payé 
ment were in nearly perfect cond 
although they had had no mainte! 
prior to the date of inspection, \ 

When the inspections were being ma 
140,000 square yards of 2%-inch bi 
pavement was being laid on ; 
streets of the city, the new pavem 
being laid on 4-inch conerete (1:6 pity 
gravel) base, with a 1-inch sand 
and asphalt filler. 
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To be continued in the 
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(EAR 9598) 
Foreign Trade 


ublic View Sought 
On the Maintenance 


Of Merchant Marine 


pping Board to Conduct 
Hearings in All Parts of 
Country to Receive 
Suggestions. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
. V. O’Connor, chairman of the Board, 
Was said, will preside at hearings in 
uffalo, Detroit and Cleveland, the dates 
which have not yet been fixed. The 
tire board of seven commissioners will 
hold a final hearing in Washington early 


in November, to hear from residents in | 


the region including Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, Norfolk and Richmond. 


The following is the full text of the | 


imnouncement by the board: 

“The people of the country have been 
called upon by the United States Ship- 
Board to express their individual 

d collective views as to the best com- 
prehensive and concrete plans for build- 
ngs up and maintaining an adequate 


merchant marine for commercial and | 


national security. Realizing that the 
subject matter is of far reaching and 
owing importance, embracing, as it 


does, the economic and patriotic ques- | , 
. P . | Manitoba farmers are reported by the | 


Provincial Department of Agriculture to | 


ions of bringing to the American people 
the necessity of a permanent and pros- 
perous merchant marine, and to insure 
he transportation of American com- 
imodities without discrimination, in brief 
0 keep the flag afloat on all seven seas, 
he Shipping Board in carrying out the 
provisions of the resolution of Senator 
ones, of Washington, adopted June 
23, 1926, has decided to go direct to the 
people and either orally or by the writ- 
pn word have them express their 
opinions. 

“The Jones resolution provides that 
the Shipping Board prepare and submit 
0 the Senate not later than January 1, 
927, plans for the maintaining of an 
merican merchant marine either (1) 

rough private capital and under pri- 
ate ownership, or (2) through construc- 
tion, operation and ownership by 
overnment, and to do this in a satisfac- 
tory manner the Shipping Board placed 
e*matter in the hands of a “Merchant 
Marine Planning Committee” consisting 
pf Commissioner Plummer, chairman; 
ommissioner Teller and Commissioner 
alsh. This planning committee, after 
thorough and exhaustive investigation, 


determined that to get proper results the | 


people of the entire country should be 
heard, and to do this the board has ar- 
ranged a series of regional hearings at 
vhich interested parties are invited to 
ttend and submit any matter germane 
to the Senate resolution. All seven com- 
missioners will participate in these hear- 


ings, and each hearing will be attended 


by two commissioners. 

The schedule of hearings as arranged 
s as follows: 

October 7, Boston, Mass., Commission- 

s Plummer and Benson. 

October 8, Kansas City, Mo., Commis- 
jioners Teller and Myers. 

October 8, Portland, Me., Commission- 
ers Plummer and Benson. 

October 11, Los Angeles, Calif., Com- 
missioners Teller and Myers. 

October 12-13, San Francisco, Calif., 
ommissioners Teller and Myers. 

October 13, Chicago, IIL, 
ers Walsh and Hill. 


October 13, Charleston, S. C., Commis- | 


ioners Plummer and Benson. 
October 14,-St. Paul, Minn., Commis- 
ioners Walsh and Hill. 
October 14, Savannah, Ga., 
fioners Plummer and Benson. 
October 15, Minneapolis, Minn., Com- 
missioners Walsh and Hill. 


Commis- 


October 15, Portland, Ore., Commis- | 


jioners Teller and Myers. 
October 16, Omaha, Nebr., 
jioners Walsh and Hill. 
October 16, Seattle, Wash., Commis- 
ioners Teller and Myers. 
October 18, Pittsburgh, 
Bioners Walsh and Hill. 
October 18, Spokane, Wash., 
ioners Teler and Myers. 
October 20, Idaho, 
prs Teller and Myers. 
October 21, Memphis, Tenn., Commis- 
ioners Walsh and Hill. 


Commis- 
Pa., Commis- 
Commis- 


soise, 


Commission- 


October 21, Salt Lake City, Utah, Com- | 


missioners Teller and Myers. 
October 22, Mobile, Ala., Commission- 
rs Walsh and Hill. 
October 23, Denver, 
oners Teller and Myers. 
October 23-25, New Orleans, La., Com- 
missioners Walsh and Hill. 
October 25, St. 
oners Teller and Myers. 
October 26, Cincinnati, 
fioners Teller and Myers. 
* October 26, Galveston, Tex., Commis- 
joners Walsh and Hill. 
October 27, Houston, 
fioners Walsh and Hill. 
October 27, Jacksonville, Fla., 
issioners Plummer and Benson. 
October 28, Atlanta, Ga., Commission- 
rs Plummer and Benson. 
“October 29, Birmingham, 
Missioners Walsh and Hill. 
“Meetings will also be held at Buffalo, 
N. Y., Detroit, Mich., and Cleveland, Ohio, 
it a time to be fixed by T. V. O’Connor, 
irman of the Board, who will pre- 
de. General meetings will be held in 


Colo., Commis- 


Tex., Commis- 


Com- 


Ala., Com- 


the | 


Commission- | 


Louis, Mo., Commis- | 


Ohio, Commis- | 
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Trade Practices 


‘Seasonal Depression Shown in Review of Business Abroad 


Marketing of Wheat 
Retarded in Canada 


Threshing and Exportation 
Held Up by Cold and 
Charter Rates. 


The Department of Commerce on Oc- 
tober 1 made public its weekly review of 
business conditions in foreign countries, 
reporting favorable and prosperous con- 
ditions in Venezuela and Bolivio, im- 
| proved trade in Chile and depression and 
dullness in Brazil, Peru and Argentina. 

Reports from Canada were declared to 
indicate that difficulties are being met 
with the wheat crop. Following is the 
summary of conditions existing in the 
; world’s markets based upon cables and 
other reports, as made public by the De- 
partment: 

CANADA—Wintry weather in 
Prairie Provinces and abnormally 
| charter rates from Montreal 


the 
high 
are 


crop, according to Canadian reports. 


| have suffered a loss of $12,000,000 and 
| in Alberta the damage has been even 
larger. Saskatchewan, the 
wheat producing Province, has fared bet- 
ter. The diversion of cargo steamers 
| to the coal-carrying trade between 
American and British ports has forced 
ocean rates on grain from Montreal to 


space is quoted at from 18 to 21 cents. 
The current export demand for Can- 


| Hamburg. It is estimated in Canada 





| available for export from the 1926 crop. 
| The commercial apple crop is “now esti- 
mated officially at 2,771,900 barrels, 
about. 4 per cent under thag of: 1925. 
Nova Scotta’s first export shipment of 
the new crop was made September 10. 

A general advance of 15 per cent in 
however, to grain, flour and cattle) 
dom was announced. September 23 by 
the Trans-Atlantic Steamship Confer- 
ence. Wholesale and retail business 
throughout Canada is generally good, 
although delay in harvesting operations 
is having an unfavorable effect in parts 
of the West. 

GREAT BRITAIN—A_ Board of 
Trade committee has been appointed un- 
der the provisions of the Safeguarding 





viduals, corporations and organizations. 


The Shipping Board wants to know what | 
methods can be advocated for the pur- | 
pose of enabling American flagships to | 
compete with foreign flagships in com- | 


| merce to and from the United States. 
Any other suggestions or data pertinent 
to the resolution will be considered. 





In addition to the regional hearings, 
| the Shipping Board announced it is send- 
| ing out to the newspapers of the country 
| a form of questionnaire asking all who 

are interested to write out and send in 
to the Shipping Board the suggestions 
| they may have for the establishment and 
maintenance of an American merchant 
marine. The text of form-questionnaire 
follows in full: 

On June 23, 1926, Senator Jones, of 

Washington submitted the following re- 
| solution in the Senate of the United 
States (S. Res. 262), which was, in due 
course, adopted: 

“Resolved, that 


the United States 


Shipping Board be, and it is hereby, re- | 


quested to prepare and submit to the 
Senate not later than January 1, 1927, 


| comprehensive and concrete plans for | 


building up and maintaining an ade- 
quate merchant marine for 
, and national security (1) through pri- 
| vate capital and under private owner- 
| ship and (2) through construction, op- 
| eration and ownership by the Govern- 
| ment.” 
| spectfully requests an answer to the fol- 
| lowing questions to assist it in formulat- 
| ing the concrete plans called for by the 
| resolution. 
be typed on sheets the size of this and 
marked A—B—C—., as the case may be, 
and that this sheet be used as a cover. 
A. Do you favor an American Mer- 
| chant Marine operated 


| private ownership, or 
(2) Through construction, 
| and ownership by the Government? 

B. What method do you advocate for 
the purpose of enabling American Flag 
| Ships to compete with Foreign Flag 
| Ships in commerce to 
United States? 

C. 
submit any other or further suggestions 


presented by the resolution. 


seriously affecting the threshing and the | 
exportation of Canada’s large wheat | 


principal | 


25 cents per 100 pounds, although liner | 


adian wheat is better from the Continent | 
; than from the United Kingdom, and a } 
number of liners are bejng diverted to | 


that about 230,000,000 bushels will be | 


freight rates (which does not apply, | 


from Canadian ports to the United King- | 


| After the board completes its review, | 
| the report to the Senate will be drafted.” | 


commerce | 


The United States Shipping Board re- | 


It requests that the answers | 


(1) Through private capital and under | 


operation, | 


and from the | 
In addition to the foregoing please 


or data you deem pertinent to the issue | 


< Industries Act, to inquire into an ap- 
plication from local industries for the 
imposition of protection duty on the im- 
portation of the following named ar- 


ticles: Light leather bags and similar 


receptacles, including those of materials | 


made to resemble leather; metal frames; 
and locks and clasps for bags and other 
receptacles. 

ITALY—tThe rapid decline in security 
prices, which began with the announce- 
ment of Government measures to 
strengthen the lira, had caused con- 
siderable anxiety in business circles, and 
the curtailment of credit by the Bank 
of Italy is also causing some uneasi- 
ness. Despite the reassurances of the 
Finance Minister and the continuance 
of activity in the major industries of the 


tion is impaired. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA — The Prague 
Sample Fair which took place during the 


attendance, the American pavillion con- 
taining 73 different American products 





particular interest were the displays by 
| France and Brazil. Commercial treaty 
negotiations between Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia have been resumed and 
| it is understood that a large list of 
products have been submitted by 
Hungarians who are demanding reduc- 
on these. It, is possible that 
negotiations will last until the conclu- 
sion of the trade agreement now effec- 
tive until December 31. 
DENMARK—A small reduction in un- 
employment and somewhat “higher ac- 
tivity during August refiected a very 
slight improvement in Danish industrial 
| conditions. There has, however, been 


| tions 


no basic improvement in the industrial | 


and commercial fields and, consequently, 
| they are still in a stafe of depression. 
| No definite improvement is as_ yet 
anticipated in Denmark. 


Conditions in Norway 
| Declared Depressed - 


| NORWAY—Current business conditions 

in Norway are depressed, the labor and 

industrial situation is in general dis- 

turbed and, consequently, the immediate 
| outlook is not on the whole encouraging. 
Fundamental improvement is neverthe- 
less taking place through slowly pro- 
gressing industrial and financial recon- 
| struction. 

ESTHONIA—Discussions regarding the 
elaboration of a new customs tariff with 
maximum and minimum rates were held 
by the Ministry of Trade and Industry, 
| the Chamber of Commerce and other or- 
| ganizations. The inability of the Brit- 
| ish contractor to complete deliveries of 
| rails for the Eidaperre line compelled the 
| government to contract in Germany for 
; the required amount to complete’ the 
| work beforé falt.- The first shipment of 
| 1,000 tons of rails from the Rhine left 
Rotterdam on September 15. 

LAT VIA—tThe budget for 1927-28 as 
submitted to the Cabinet of Ministers is 
balanced at 155,000,000 lats and shows a 
reduction of 10,000,000 lats over that of 
the current year. The Riga City Gov- 
ernment has placed an order with the 
well known German firm, “A. E. G.” for 
one turbo-generator of 10,000 kilowatt 
capacity. The inability of the Russians 
to furnish acceptable securities has re- 
sulted in the refusal by the Bank of 
Latvia to quote the czervonetz on the 
Riga exchange. 

FINLAND—Finnish conditions con- 
tinue to show improvement, especially 
with regard to the lumber industry, 


which, during the first week of Septem- | 


ber, has shown strength and a slight rise 


in prices. The paper market has been sat- | 


isfactory, although prices are somewhat 

low but the recent conclusion of-a con- 
| tract with Russia for 16,000 toris of pa- 

per, however, will act as a regulator in 
| the Finnish paper business. 


| Improvement Continues 
Throughout Poland 


POLAND—The general improvement 
| in the Polish economic and financial sit- 
uation continues. Increased activity in 
the textile industry has spread from the 
main cotton textile district of Lodz to 
| the other districts of Tomaszow, Bielsk 
| and Bialystock. Due to the greatly de- 
| pleted stocks on hand a brisk demand for 
| goods is noticeable on the domestic mar- 
ket as well as for export. The revival in 
| mining and metallurgical industries is 
expanding, especially in the coal indus- 
try, on account of the continuing demand 
for Polish coal abroad as a result of the 
| British coal situation. 

GREECE—tThere is as yet no change 
in the general economic situation. Two 
favorable elements in the situation are 
| the facts that the retail price of bread 
has been reduced by .50 drachmas per 
kilo, and that the receipts of the tobacco 
| monopoly during August, 1926, totaled 
| 40,000,000 drachmas more than during 
August, 1925. 

RUMANIA—The export trade in Ru- 
| mania’s most important items—grain, 
oil and lumber—has remained dull. This 
is especially felt in grain exports, which 
normally show considerable activity at 
| this time of the year. 


try, ic fidence in the situa- | ° ‘ 
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last week of August had a considerable | 


attracting a great deal of attention. Of | 


the | 


also showed a \ marked slump in exports. 
The oil companies are especially hard 
hit by the export taxes on refined prod- 
ucts, while export prices are now the 
lowest for the last twelve months. 
PALESTINE—The cost of living is 
somewhat decreasing, not only in retail 
prices but in rents, The official index 
of prices showed a decided downward 
trend in the first months of 1926, but a 
slight increase during the summer. The 
growing importance of Haifa as the 
second port of Palestine is shown by 
newly published statistics, which placed 
the total trade of Jaffa at imports 
£E4,123,000 and exports £E8,65,000, 


| and the total trade for Haifa at, ims 


ports, £E1,952,000 at 


£E209,000. 


and exports 


Reported From Syria 


SYRIA—Uncertainty of the economic 
situation has resulted in an increase 
in emigration, particularly of the 
Armenian population. The fluctuations 
in Syrian currency have resulted in the 
introduction of the custom of fixing 
prices in Egyptian pounds or dollars, 
and collecting payments at the current 
rate of the day. 

ARGENTINA—Seasonal dullness char- 
acterized. Argentine trade during the 
month of September. Commercial fail- 
ures continued heavy and caution is 
still exercised in the granting of credits. 
Improved crop prospects have, however, 
created a more optimistic outlook for 
the future. The new wheat crop is un- 
usually advanced, although somewhat 
affected by pests, and winter pasturage 
is in excellent condition. 

BRAZIL—General conditions in Brazil 








| ing 


remain without appreciable improve- 
ment. Prolonged depression of local in- 
dustries is causing many banks to dis- 


| continue further support of doubtful 


firms. Commercial associations are urg- 
ing passage of the Senate bill revising 
the bankruptcy laws, in view of the 
frequent alleged fraudulent faffures. 
September failures included several im- 
portant concerns. 

CHILE—There was an upward basic 
trend noticeable in Chilean trade dur- 
ing the month of September. Greater 
attention to advertising and feature 
sales are resulting in somewhat better 
business for the small merchants. Bank 
collections are normal and commercial 
failures insignificant. 

PERU—tThe generally depressed busi- 
ness conditions which have existed in 
Peru in recent months’ continued 
throughout the month of September. 
The relief offered by a slight rise in 
sugar prices was offset by a drop in cot- 
ton prices. Practically all lines of mer- 
chandise are well stocked. The move- 
ment of exchange during the month was 
erratic; quotations on September 25 
varied between $3.80 and $3.85 as com- 
pared with $3.88 on August 28. Few 
foreign bills are available. Agricul- 
tural and industrial loan banks have 
been proposed as a means of relieving 
the present situation but as yet no 
definite decision has been reached. 


Bolivian Banks Still 
Restricting Credits 


BOLIVIA—There was a marked im- 
provement in business in Bolivia’ dur- 
September, directly traceable to 
prosperity inthe mining industry. The 
recent severe depression had a restrain- 
ing effect on mercantile business in La 
Paz with a result that banks are still 
restricting credits and merchants are op- 
erating with precaution. 

URUGUA Y—The Commercial situation 
is quiet in.Uruguay, but conditions are 
sufficiently good to expect an improve- 
ment during the coming spring. Weath- 
er conditions now are favorable to agri- 
cultural and grazing industries, and 
prospects are good for another excellent 
wool crop of not under 115,000 bales. 

COLOMBIA—The Magdalena River is 


| very low and navigation is almost sus- 


pended on both the upper and lower 
rivers. Five boats are grounded just 
below the important river transfer point 
of Puerto Berrio. Freight congestion 
is acute at the Pacific port of Buena- 
ventura and. on the Pacific Railroad 
which operates from that place. 

‘The price of foodstuff essentials in 
Bogota is going down. The Govern- 
ment is not buying many supplies, other- 
wise business is fair. Merchants are 
hesitant in placing orders for new mer- 
chandise on account of the transporta- 


| tion problem and for fear Christmas 





| of Maracaibo during the month. 


Oil and lumber I 


goods would arrive too late. 
VENEZUELA—With the exception of 
the Ciudad Bolivar region, business con- 
ditions and prospects are good. Coffee 
prices are good and cacao which was on 
hand at the end of August has been 
shipped. Automobile trade is_ brisk. 
Imports into the port of La Guaira was 
greater than for the same period of last 
year. Nearly three million barrels of 
petroleum were shipped through the port 
How- 
ever, business is poor in Ciudad Bolivar, 
the center of the balata and cattle dis- 
tricts. Foreign prices for balata are re- 
ported to be less than cost of produc- 
tion but the price of cattle has slightly 
risen being reflected in some improve- 





| 


ment in the trade cenditions along the 
Upper Orinoco River. 

BRITISH GUIANA--General conditions 
in British Guiana are slowly improving 
and retail business was slightly better in 
September than in August when sales 
were very slow. Prices of meats and 
foodstuffs are returning to normal after 
a period of temporary high levels due 
to shortages caused by the drought. An 
excellent rice crop is now forecast as 
a result of favorable weather conditions. 

MEXICO-+There was a seasonal im- 
provement during the month of Septem- 
ber over that of August, but the turn- 
over of goods was slightly under the 
Same period of last year. Considerable 
improvement was shown in automobile 
sales with the exception of medium- 
priced cars which are stil slow. The 
clothing business remained dull, but di- 
versions, such as motion pictures, res- 
taurants, etc., are doing better. The 
market for tractors and agricultural im» 
plements continues on the increase. Busi- 
ness in the Yucatan Peninsula is stagnant 
on account ‘of the lack of henequin 
sales. 

Unusually heavy rains in central, 
northern and Western Mexico make com- 
munication difficult. The value of the 
minerals produced during the first six 
months of this year is 16 per cent greater 
than for the same period last year. The 
domestic textile mills are curtailing 
production. Work on the irrigation pro- 
gram is proceeding, projects in the States 
of Aguascalientes and Tamaulipas hav- 
ing been definitely approved. 

GUATEMALA—General conditions in 
Guatemal show improvement. Trade how- 
ever, continued slack. Collections are 
slow but not considered bad. Money ecn- 
tiues tight. Merchants are still over- 
stocked and some of the larger compan- 
ies are not paying drafts promptly. The 
coffee market is inactive, no requests 
for options having been made this month. 
The average price of cotfee has dropped 
1 cent a pound below the August aver- 
age. The Hamburg market seems to 
manifest no interest in Guatemalan 
coffee. The crop of coffee is one month 
later than usual. It is believed in Gua- 
temala that the sugar crops will be larger 
than that for the year i925. The grass- 
hopper pest continues to be a serious 
menace. 

SALVADOR—Almost all lines showed 
increased activity toward the latter part 
of September. Imports and exports de- 
creased as compared witfi the same 
period in August, but imports are well 
above normal for this time of the year. 
Considerable orders for flour were placed 
on receipt of the opening prices for the 
new Pacific coast crop. Coffee prices 
were weak all month and declined 
sharply during the last few days with 
no buyers. It is estimated in Salvador 
that at the end of August there. re- 
mained to be shipped from Salvador ap- 
proximately 30,000 bags of 150 pounds 
each practically all unwashed. The esti- 
mate for the coming season is placed at 
about 500,000 bags which is 85 per cent 
normal. The 1925-26 crop approximat- 
ing 700,000 bags was the largest in the 
history of the country. 

COSTA RICA—Trade in Costa Rica 
was more depressed in September than 
in the preceding month due to seasonal 
dullness. Over-trading continued. How- 
ever, the banks report that foreign col- 
lections continue to be satisfactory. Cus- 
tom receipts fell off very slightly due 
probably to seasonal inactivity. Coffee 
picking has begun on the Atlantic sea- 
board with reports that the crop will 
be small in that section of the country. 

PORTO RICO—The first indication of 
the seasonal quickening of business in 
Porto Rico is apparent as merchants 
are placi orders for the-holiday and 
winter trade, and the general level of 
business during September was eer 
above that of 1925. 

HAITI—Weather conditions in Haiti 
are favorable to the coffee crop which 
is coming in early. The crop is of good 
quality and is bringing satisfactory 
prices and the local estimate of the yield 
is placed at 30,000,000 kilograms or 
about 5,000,000 less than that of the 
preceding year. Sisal culture is being 
encouraged by an American company 
which has just signed an agreement 
leasing 20,000 acres. Another. American 
company is planning an extensive crop 
development of the Artibonite valley. 
The financial position of the government 
continues strong. An increase in im- 
ports of cotton goods is noted. 


Seasonal Depression 


In Dominican Republic 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC.—Seasonal 
depression and a general dullness in 
business were the principal characteris- 
tics of the commercial situation in the 
southern provinces of the Dominican Re- 
public during August. Imports ‘were 
large and exceeded those for the same 
period of last year. These were made 
up largely of gasoline and general re- 
newals for depleted stocks in preparation 
for the active fall demand and the hali- 
day buying. It is reported that mer- 
chants in all parts of the country are 
overstocked. Bank collections for the 
entire country are sub-normal and there 
has been an increase in the requests for 
credit extensions, but the banks remain 


British Committee 


Dealer in Jewelry 
Ordered to Cease 
Misrepresentations 


To Study Tariffs F. Reisman & Co., Chicago, 


Venezuela and Bolivia Re- 
ported_ Prospering, With 
Chile Recovering. 


tight as formerly. Retail trade was dull 
and merchants report poor collections 
in the country districts. Exports were 
very light and confined principally to 
such minor crops as corn and beans. The 
Public Works program is quiet, but priv- 
ate construction of dwellings, in Santo 
Domingo City has been active. 

JAMAICA.—General economic condi- 
tions in Jamaica during September show 
indications of improvement over August. 
Bank collections are better and the gov- 
ernment financial condition shows dis- 
tinct improvement with revenues ex- 
ceeding expenditures by a fair margin. 

CHINA.—Import business throughout 
central China is being adversely affected 
by the civil warfare in the Yangtze Val- 
ley and the continued decline in silver 
exchange. The favorable effect on low 
silver exchange is partially offset by the 
difficulty of securing supplies from the 
interior and the resulting high prices 
for many commodities...The leading 
Shanghai imports markets are dull, par- 
ticularly iron and steel, piece goods, au- 
tomobiles and paper. The lumber mar- 
ket is reported as normal. July machin- 
ery imports into Shanghai ificreased 
about 12 per cent compared with the 
previous month. 


High Prices Declared 


To Restrict Exports 

The export markets show some im- 
provement in demand although in most 
cases actual busines is restricted by the 
prevailing high prices. Declared exports 
from all China to the United States 
during the first’ seven months of this 
year totaled U. S. $80,080,000, against 
$101,825,000 for the same period of 1925. 

JAPAN—Preliminary totals of Japan’s 
foreign trade for the second 10 days of 
September show exports of 47,000,000 
yen and imports of 50,700,000 yen (the 
yen equals $0.486 at current exchange). 
This unseasonable adverse balance is at- 
tributed to the growing depression in the 
cotton yarn and textile industries and to 
low prices for raw silk. The Japanese 
Minister of Finance has announced that 
the Government has no present inten- j 
tion of removing the embargo on the 
export of gold, despite ,repeated rumors 
to the contrary. 

INDIA—The final jute forecast which 
has just been issued by the Indian Gov- 
ernment places the outturn from the 
present crop at 10,888,600 bales as com- 
pared with 8,800,000 bales last year and 
a previous record of 9,700,000 bales. 
The market has fluctuated little as a 
result of this final forecast, due prob- 
ably to the fact that it differs little 
from previous estimates. 

The jute trade in Calcutta anticipates 
slightly lower price levels, as it is 
thought that the actual yield wil be 
somewhat larger than the Government 
estimate. Arrivals of jute are still some- 
what lower than they were at this time 
last year. 


Copra, Market Still Slow 
In Philippine Islands 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—The Philip- 
pine copra market continued slow during 
the past week, due to unusually heavy 
arrivals at Manila and a weak oil mar- 
ket in the United States. All oil mills 
are operating and are heavily over- 
stocked. The price tendency is still 
downward, with the present provincial 
equivalent of resecado (dried copra) de- 
livered at Manila from 12 to 12.25 pesos 
per picul of 139 pounds. (One peso 
equals $0.50.) 

Trading on the abaca market is light, 
with inactive foreign demand. Buyers 
are holding off, and price quotations are 
only nominal. Grade F is quoted at 37 
pesos per picul: I, 33.50; JS, 26.50; 
JUK, 21; JUS, 16; and LUK, 15. Ex- 
ports of leaf tobacco are steadily in- 
creasing-as a’result of the continued 
strike among cigar factory workers. 


AUSTRALIA—Wool sales at Sydney 
continue firm at averages well above 
those prevailing at June sales. A fine 
selection was offered at the Porth open- 
ing to a large attendance, and prices 
ranged from 5 to 10 per cent above June 
sales. Wheat continued idle, but ar- 
rangement have already been made for 
shipments approximating 500,000 bushels 
of next season’s crop. 

The States Road Bill, which provides 
for Federal collection of duty on im- 
ports of gasoline, the yield of which is 
to be distributed for roadbuilding, is be- 
ing contested by the State of Victoria 
on the ground of unconstitutionality. An 
injunction is being sought in the courts 
by that State to prevent the Common- 
wealth’s. distribution of funds collected 
/under the terms of the bill. 


Monthly Sensicillcn of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported by the LC C. 





Reported Practicing 
Unfair Trade 
Methods. 


[Continuéd From Page 1.] 
and representations concerning goods, 
wares and merchandise offered by jyou 
for sale in interstate commerce whether 
such statements and representations are 
made by yow in advertisements, circu- 
lars, catalog@:s or otherwise. 

Misrepresentation of Wares. 

(2) From stating either in advertise- 
ments, catalogu& or otherwise that 
goods, wares and merchandise, more par- 
ticularly watches, articles of jewelry 
and other articles of merchandise, of- 
fered for sale therein by you in in- 
terstate commerce, are composed in 
whole or in part of gold, platinum and 
other precious metals, and are orna- 
mented with sapphires, rubies, pearls, 
and other precious stons when in fact 
such articles and merchandise contain 
gold, platinum or other precious 
metals and are not fitted and ornamented 
with sapphires, rubies, pearls and 
precious stones but are, on the con- 
trary, fitted and ornamented with stones 
which are not in fact sapphires, or 
rubies, or pearls or other precious stones 
and which in color and general appear- 
ance only imitate and resemble said 


precious stones. 

(3) From making statements and 
representations, either in advertise- 
ments, catalogues or otherwise, that ar- 
ticles of merchandise mentioned and de- 
scribed in said advertisements and cata- 
logues as offered for sale by you in inter- 
state commerce are covered and finished 
in art “leather” and or “leatherette” un- 
less said articles are in fact made of 
or covered with real leather. 

(4) From making statements and rep- 
resentations either in advertisements, 
catalogues or otherwise that articles of 
merchandise, mentioned and described 
in said advertisements and catalogues or 
otherwise, are made of “ivory” and 
“French ivory” unless such articles are 
in fact made of real ivory. 

(5) From making statements a 
representations either in advertisements, 
catalogues or otherwise that the ar- 
ticles mentioned and described in said 
advertisements and catalogues are pur- 
chased by you in foreign countries and 
are imported by you into the. United 
States, unless in truth and in fact you 
really do purchase abroad and import 
the goods, wares and merchandise so 
advertised and catalogued. 

Method of Purchase. 

(6) From stating and representing 
either in advertisements, or catalogues 
or otherwise that the goods, wares and 
merchandise spld and offered for sale 
by you in interstate commerce are pur- 
chased by you from the manufacturers 
thereof when in fact the goods, wares 
and merchandise are not purchased by 
you from the manufacturers thereof but 
from brokers or wholesalers or other 
middlemen. 

(7) From stating and representing 
either in advertisements, or catalogues 
or otherwise that the goods, wares and 
merchandise sold by you in interstate 
commerce are usually and habitually 
sold by the retail trade at certain 
specified retail prices unless such prices 
are in fact usual retail prices prevail- 
ing in the retail trade for goods, wares 
and merchandise of like kind and 
quality. 

(8) From otherwise misstating and 
misrepresenting the value and character 
of your business, the kind, character and 
quality of your goods sold therein, your 
sources of supply and the usual pre- 
vailing prices at which others sell like 
goods, wares and merchandise of similar 
kind and quality, all in interstate com-. 
merce. 


no 


Questioning Abroad 
Denied in Soap Case 


Plea of James S. Kirk and Co. 
is Refused in Regard to 
Trade Complaint. 


Announcement was made orally at the 
Federal Trade Commission on October 
1, of the denial by the Commission of a 
motion of James S. Kirk & Company, 
of Chicago, IIl., engaged in the manufae- 
ture and sale of soaps, to take testf- 
mony abroad by oral interrogatories, in 
an effort to disprove the Commission’s 
charges. While denying the motion, the 
Commission granted leave to the re- 
spondent to make application at the 
close of the Commission’s case to take 
written interrogatories abroad. 

Respondent was charged, in a com- 
plaint issued against it by the Commis- 


sion, with false and misleading advertis- 
ing in connection with the manufacture 
and sale of toilet castile soaps and with 
the misbranding of such soaps. 

The respondent first filed a petition 
with the commission asking for an order 
permitting the taking of testimony in 
foreign countries. This was denied. 
Later respondent filed a supplemental 
petition asking for permission to take 
depositions of witnesses abroad upon 
oral interrogatories. . 

This latter petition was the subject 
of a hearing before the commission on 
September 29, an account of which was 
published in this issue on September 30. 
The action of the commission in denying 
the motion followed the hearing, 


New York City and Washington, D. C., 
ly in November. The Washington, 
, C., meeting will be the last one held. 
will be presided over by Chairman 
O'Connor and attended’by all seven mem- 
ws of the board. In the Washington 
gion are located the important ship- 
Ing centers of Baltimore, Wilmington, 
thiladelphia, Norfolk and Richmond and | 
mumerous commercial and manufacturing 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas Ry. of Texas. 
August 8 months 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
1,548,278 1,225,136 9,937,919 9,871,945 
340,202 354,891 2,689,998 2,867,559 
2,022,352 1,706,105 13,726,762 13,881,810 
340,283 388,867 2,299,289 2,359,838 
245,269 448,953 1,849,605 2,472,735 
743,731 654,121 5,509,214 5,522,104 
1,424,448 1,589,635 10,547,155 11,234,222 
597,909 116,470 3,179,607 2,647,588 
52,500 50,884 422,008 463,710 
544,838 64,803 2,750,876 2,175,554 
328,114 *110,177 ~=:1,881,485 619,203 
1,389.23 1,389.23 1,389.23 1,389.23 
70.4 93.2 76.8 80.9 
* Deficit. 


Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R. 
August 8 months 
1926 1926 1925 
2,395,007 16,396,469 15,156,157 
557,136 8,143,975 3,381,908 
8,230,702 21,202,059 20,281,044 
603,478 8,927,442 3,644,831 
493,943 8,906,554 3,733,784 
941,411 3,363,102 6,697,879 
2,243,898 15,656,813 15,603,810 
986,804 5,545,246 4,677,234 
784,894 4,031,707 3,310,531 
200,000 1,510,000 1,363,558 
871,194 4,562,958 3,689,131 
2,574.82 2,560.92 2,672.12 
69.5 73.8 76.9 


Western Maryland Ry. 
August 8 months 

1926 1925 1926 1925 
2,082,266 1,627,328 14,110,273 1,838,051 

61,498 81,328 394,144 475,969 
2,226,118 1,771,126 15,001,023 12,921,025 

245,615 216,922 1,918,553 1,706,635 

602,863 384,512 3,528,448 2,782,669 

583,243 469,553 4,302,127 3,770,817 
1,524,162 1,159,811 10,467,167 9,002,166 


Los Angeles & Salt Lake R. R. 
August 8 months 
1926 1926 1925 
1,336,841 11,192,822 10,619,462 
534,844 8,402,026 474,445 
2,118,033 16,158,511 15,565,535 
309,556 8,053,143 2,524,011 
338,382 3,157,633 2,987,761 
599,220 4,958,116 5,206,910 
1,493,471 13,023,037 12,383,031 
624,562 3,135,474 3,182,504 
131,635 1,058,424 1,087,368 
492,816 2,072,726 2,089,615 
390,050 1,329,725 1,463,435 
1,208.27 1,207.99 1,207.90 | 
70.5 80.6 79.6 | 


Ps 
FP e 
1925 
2,179,520 
586,063 
3,046,122 
526,596 
442,216 
1,061,344 
2,252,386 
793,736 
615,695 
178,000 
636,554 
2,577.47 
73.9 


1925 
1,323,175 
553,515 
2,097,422 
334,239 
263,893 
665,440 
1,493,886 
603,536 
123,659 
479,704 
387,976 
1,207.90 
71.2 


Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue 

Total incl. other revenue 
Maintenance of way.... 
Maintenance of equip’t.. 
Transportation expen’s. 
Total expen’s incl. other. 
Net from railroad 

NS ag hums a hoa s 60 
Net after taxes, etc... 
Net after rents........ 
Aver. miles operated... 
Operating ratio........ 


701,956 611,315 4,533,850 3,918,859 
95,000 65,000 655,000 510,000 
606,956 546,315 3,878,856 3,408,859. 
556,489 548,570 3,582,276  3,06}128 
804.44 804.44 804.44 804.44 
68.5 65.5 69.8 69.7 | 


ters. 
| “During the months of November and 
mber, the board will review and con- 
r all the matter submitted, includ- 
stenographic reports’ of the regional 
ngs, answers to questionnaires 
h will be extensively distributed, and } 
al communications from indi- 
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Railroads 


Grand Trunk Wins 


Decision on Rates 
Moving Via Canada 


I. C. C. Vacates Suspension 
of Schedules From West 
Going Over Niagara 
Frontier. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in a decision announced October 1, held 
that there is no violation of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act in the proposal of 
the Grand Trunk Railway and the Minne- 
sota-Atlantic Transit Company re- 
strict rates on class traffic and various 
commodities Duluth, Minn., and 
several Michigan points to destinations 
on the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad, so as not to apply in con- 
nection with the Grand Trunk by way of 
the Niagara frontier. 

The rate tariffs this re- 
striction had been suspended on protest 
by the Duluth Chamber of Commerce. 
The Commission held that it had no au- 
thority either to require the establish- 
ment of joint rates over this route 
through Canada or to prevent their can- 
cellation. 

Report Given in Full. 

The full text of the report by Divi- 
sion 3 follows: 

By schedules filed to become effective 
July 4, 1926, respondents proposed to 
restrict the ‘rates on class traffic and 
various commodities from Duluth, Minn., 
and several Michigan points to destina- 
tions on the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, hereinafter called the New 
Haven, so as not to apply in connection 
with the Grand Trunk by way of the 
Niagara frontier. Upon protest of the 
Duluth Chamber of Commerce operation 
of the schedules was suspended until 
November 1, 1926. 

The route in question is by way of the 
Minnesota-Atlantic Transit Company, a 
boat line, to Port Huron, Mich., the 
Grand Trunk from that point to the 
Niagara frontier, thence various trunk 
lines to junctions with the New Haven, 
and thence over the line of that carrier. 

That portion of the route from Port 
Huron to the Niagara frontier is wholly 
in Canada. A considerable quantity of 
flour is handled over this route although 
the traffic consists principally of dairy 
products. During the preceding year 
approximately 20,000 tons of dairy prod- 
ucts moved in connection with this boat 
line, principally through Buffalo, N. Y. 
Most of that tonnage was routed in con- 
nection with the Grand Trunk, but the 
percentage ultimately destined to New 
Haven points is not disclosed. 

The traffic moves to Duluth from an 
extensive adjacent territory, dairy prod- 
ucts being shipped from points as far 
west as the Montana line. Evidence of- 
fered by protestants is in the interest 
of shippers at Duluth and other points 
in that territory. 

Three Other Routes Open. 

Three other routes are available. The 
first is in connection with the same boat 
line to Port Huron, thence the main line 
of the Grand Trunk through Montreal, 
Que., or Swanton, Vt., and the Central 
Vermont thence to Willimantic, Conn., 
where connection is made with the New 
Haven. - 

The second is identical with the route 
under consideration except that the in- 
termediate carrier from Port Huron to 
the Niagara frontier is the Pere Mar- 
quette. 

The third differs from the route sought 
to be eliminated in that the entire trans- 
portation from Duluth to Buffalo is by 
way of the Great Lakes Transit Corpora- 
tion, another boat line. 

Protestant offers a number of reasons 
to show that the discontinuance of the 
route sought to be eliminated will result 
in great injury to the shippers but for 
reasons hereinafter explained they need 
not be here discussed. 

Rates on this traffic from Duluth to 
eastern destinations in connection with 
Minnesota-Atlantic Transit Company 
were established at the request of ship- 
pers at Duluth and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, Minn. Those in connection with 
the Grand Trunk were first made effec- 
tive April 28, 1924, but did not apply by 
way of the Niagara frontier until No- 
vember 11, 1925. Over routes in connec- 
tion with both the Grand Trunk and the 
Pere Marquette the rates are now car- 
ried in a tariff of the Minnesota-Atlantic 
Transit Company. 

No respondent except 
Trunk offered any evidence. Although 
the tariff containing these schedules 
were filed by the Minnesota-Atlantic 
Transit Company, it representatives ex- 
plained that it desires the route to be 
kept open and that the action taken was 
in compliance with a request of the 
Grand Trunk. 

The Grand Trunk’s witness testified 
that joint rates should not have been 
established over this route as divisions 
had not been agreed upon and the car- 
riers east of Buffalo had not been con- 
sulted. Conceding that the attempt to 
eliminate the routes grows wholly out 
of a dispute as to divisions, this respon- 
dent nevertheless stresses the peculiar 
circumstances responsible for the situa- 
tion and urges that a further question 
of, “policy” underlies the divisional 
question. 

In New England Divisions, 62 I. C. C. 
513, 66 I. C. C. 196, and 85 I. C. C. 482, 
the New England carriers were allowed 
a 15 per cent increase in their propor- 
tions of revenues accruing under joint 
class rates and rates which divide on the 
class basis, although we excluded traf- 
fic moving in part through Canada, from 
application of that increase. Apparently, 
because the New Haven receives such in- 
creased divisions in traffic moving 
over the routes described which do 

not extend through Canada, it 
manded divisions which represented 


to 


from 


containing 


the Grand 


- 





de. 


| Foreign Exchange | 


{By Telegraph.) 

New York, October 1.—The Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York today 
certified to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury the following: 

Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 

October 1, 1926. 
The Honorable, 

The Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sir: 

In pursuance of the provisions of Sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, deal- 
ing with the conversion of foreign cur- 


rency for the purpose of the assessment | 
and collection of duties upon merchan- 


dise imported into the United States, we 


have ascertained and hereby certify to | 


you that the buying rates in the New 


York market at noon today for cable | 


transfers payable in the foreign curren- 
cies are as shown below. 
Respectfully, 
Manager, Foreign Department. 


S. 


Country 


Transfers in N. Y. 


Value in U. 


Noon buying 
Rate for cable 
Dollars. 


Europe: 
Austria (Schilling) 
Belgium (Franc) 
Bulgaria (Lev) 
Czechoslovakia (Krone) 
Denmark (Krone) 
England (Pound, Sterling) 
Finland (Markka) 
France (Franc) amnee 
Germany (Reichsmark 
Greece (Drachma) 
Holland (Guilder) 
Hungary (Pengo) 
Italy (Lira) 
Norway (Krone) 
Poland (Zloty) 
Portugal (Escudo) 
Rumania (Leu) 
Spain (Peseta) 
Sweden (Krona) 
Switzerland (Franc) 
Yugoslavia (Dinar) 
Asia: 
China (Chefoo Tael) 
China (Hankow Tael) 
China (Shanghai Tael) 
China (Tientsin Tael) 
China‘(Hongkong Dollar) 
China (Mexican Dollar) 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang 
Dollar) 
Chnia (Yuan Dollar) 
India (Rupee) 
Japan (Yen) 
Singapore (S. S.) (Dollar) 
North America: 
Canada (Dollar) 
Cuba (Peso) 
Mexico (Peso) 
Newfoundland (Dollar) 
South America: 
Argentina (Peso, Gold) 
Brazil (Milreis) 
Chile (Peso) 212 
Uruguay (Peso) 1.0062 
(Monetary units in parenthesis.) 


0281 
-2382 


4005 
-1754 
0376 
-2190 
1104 
0512 


1717 
-2675 
1933 


-4926 
-4656 


‘4857 
‘5608 


9291 
-1492 


Would Buy Locomotives. 
21363 
The Kentucky & Indiana Terminal 
Railroad has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue $180,000 of equipment notes to be 


used in the purchase of six eight-wheel | 


switching locomotives from the Lima Lo- 
comotive Works. 
21367 


15 per cent increase in its revenues from 
the rates applying over the routes in 
connection with the Grand Trunk. 


Inasmuch as the Central Vermont is 


owned by the Grand Trunk and the en- 
| 


tire haul in connection with the main 
line of this respondent from Point Hu- 
ron to New Haven junctions is over the 
lines of these two carriers, this respond- 
ent has voluntarily stood the entire 


shrinkage necessary to meet this demand, 
on traffic routed in connection with its 
main line. It is also willing to join 


in a similar allowance on traffic routed | 
via the Niagara frontier if its connec- | 


tions take similar action. 

The trunk lines have refused to give 
the New England carriers any portion 
of their revenues on traffic handled in 
connection with their roads, moving in 
part through Canada, and this respond- 
ent, feeling that it could not afford to 
stand the entire shrinkage of earnings 
over this route, requested the Minnesota- 
Atlantic Transit Company to eliminate 
the route. 

We have frequently pointed out that 
the interstate commerce act provides a 
method for adjusting disputes between 
carriers over divisions and that contro- 
versies of that character afford no justi- 
fication for increased rafes and will not 
be permitted to work injury to the 
shipper. But in the New England Divi- 
sions case we observed that our juris- 
diction with respect to the divisions ac- 
cruing to the New England carriers out 
of joint rates with their Canadian con- 
nections obtains only in so far as the 
transportation takes place in the United 
States. 

Lack Authority, Is Finding. 

Thus, although the joint rates are now 
in effect over the route sought to be eli- 
minated and the use of that route is of 
material importance to the shippers, the 
principle referred to as ordinarily con- 
trolling a situation of this kind has no 
application here. We have no authority 
either to require the establishment of 
joint rates over this route or to prevent 
their cancellation. 

We find that the proposed schedules 
are not in violation of the interstate 
commerce act. The suspension order will 
be vacated and the proceeding discon- 
tinued. 
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Federal 


Reserve 


Banking 


General Improvement Over Previous Year 


Reported by 12 Banks of Federal Reserve 


Total Bill and Security Hold ings, Discounts and Gold Re- 
serves All Said to Show Increase. 


The Federal Reserve Board, in a report 
made October 1, stated that the total 
bill and security holdings of the 12 fed- 
eral reserve banks on September 29 was | 
larger by $41,000,000 than on the corre- | 
sponding date a year ago. Bills dis- | 
counted by the banks, the report added, 
showed an increase of $83,000,000 over 
the same date last year. | 

Despite a ‘decrease of $20,400,000 in | 
reserves between September 22 and Sep- 
tember 29, the statistics show that total 


RESOURCES. 
Gold redemption fund with U. S. Treasury 
Gold held exclusively against F. R. 


Gold settlement fund with F. R. Board.. 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks. . 


Total gold reserves 
Reserves other than gold 


Total reserves 
Non-reserve cash 
Bills discounted: 
Sec. by U. S. Government obligations. . 
Other bills discounted 


Total bills discounted 


Bonds 
Treasury notes 
Certificates of indebtedness 


Total U. S. Government securities 
securities 


Total bills and securities...... 


| Due from foreign banks 
- | Uncollected 
005127 | 


items 
Bank premises 


| All other resources 


TOTAL RESOURCES 
LIABILITIES. 
notes in actual circulation 


Member bank—reserve account 
Government 

Foreign bank 

Other deposits 


Total deposits 
Deferred availability items 


| Capital paid in 


Surplus 
All other liabilities 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit 
F. R. note liabilities combined 
Contingent liability on bills purchased 
for foreign correspondents 


and 


| the year ending September 2 


Sept. 29, 1926 


2,807,141 


2,937,254 


reserves on the latter date were $71,700,- 
000 larger than onthe corresponding 
date in 1925. 
the above total, were reported as de- 
September 29, but for the year ending 
on the same date, there was an increase 
of $47,200,000. 


The Board’s tabulated statement of re- | 


sources and liabilities for the week and 
9, in thous- 
ands of dollars, follows 


Sept. 22, 1926 
1,384,679 
58,339 


Sept. 30, 1925 
1,381,941 
54,197 


1,359,115 
65,555 


1,424,670 
762,134 
620,337 


1,443,018 1,436,138 
743,656 36,603 
639,323 587,226 


2,825,997 2, 


59,96 
130,113 131,643 05,56 


2,957,640 
52,275 


2,865,534 
48,189 


365,993 
350,637 


319,076 
342,560 


316,794 
316,394 
633,188 
268,310 


661,636 
270,407 


716,630 
275,623 


55,322 
138,305 
108,414 


302,041 


51,409 
146,213 
107,546 


55,658 
268,155 
19,093 
342,906 
2,420 
10,200 
1,257,024 
639 
655,053 
61,401 
17,700 


305,168 
3,700 


1,297,994 
648 
675,918 
60,007 
13,704 


1,240,911 
638 
749,939 
60,001 
13,901 
6,075,315 


5,035,363 4,905,540 


1,716,466 1,716,087 1,685,114 
2,248,876 
51,703 
11,829 
17,978 
2,330,386 
624,068 
125,796 
220,310 
20,337 


5,035,363 


2,230,391 
67,613 
14,840 
18,959 


2,209,937 
31,302 
7,530 
19,210 
2,267,979 
603,977 
116,440 
217,837 
14,193 


2,332,003 
663,202 
123,839 
220,310 

19,874 


5,075,315 


4,905,540 
72.6% 


73.1 


45,296 $5,124 





Tax on Bank Income 


Amended by Ruling 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue, in 
a decision (T. D. 3928) announced Oc- 
tober 1, made all its regulations uni- 
form with respect to the payment of in- 
come tax by banks on discount taken 
before it was actually earned. The 
ruling, made public by David H. Blair, 
Commissioner of InternaB Revenue, 
amended Article 23 of Regulations 45 
and Article 23 of Regulations 62 so 
that provisions of these articles con- 
form to the decision of the Board of 
Tax Appeals inthe appeal of the Chat- 
ham-Phoenix National Bank. 

It was announced that the ruling now 
made effective eliminated the last of the 
provisions which were not in line with 
the bank case and that no provision in 
contradiction with that decision would 
be included in the regulations which will 
issued under the Revenue Act of 
1926 and which now are in course of 
preparation. 

The full text of the decision follows: 

To Collectors of Internal Revenue and 
Others Concerned: 

Article 23 of Regulations 45, as modi- 
fied by Treasury Decision 28738, and arti- 
cle 23 of Regulations 62 are hereby 


amended by striking out paragraph (4) 


of each of those articles, such paragraph | 


providing, in effect, that banks which in 
the past have treated discount as income 
before it was earned and, as a matter 
of fact, before it was received, may be 


required by the commissioner to submit | 
amended returns for prior years as a | 


condition precedent to reporting discount 
on the accrual basis. 


Those articles were intended to relate | 


solely to approved methods of account- 
ing and the procedure to be followed in 


changing from one such method to an- | 


other. The general procedure outlined 
therein should not, therefore, be regarded 
as applicable to the case of a taxpayer 
who for the first time reports income 
under one of the approved methods of 
accounting instead of in accordance with 
the erroneous method under which in- 
come was during prior years reported 
before it was either earned or received. 


Railroad Seeks Extension. 

The Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 
Railroad has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a certificate 
authorizing the construction of an ex- 
tension from a point near Summit, Ala., 
to the port of Mobile, Ala., about 30 
miles. 


REORGANIZATION OF 


Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway Company 


To holders of Claims against Chicago, 


Milwaukee and 


St. Paul Railway Company: 


Notice is hereby given pursuant’to the provisions of the 
Plan and Agreement dated June 1, 1925, for the Reorganization 
of Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway Company, as 
modified by the Modifications of the Plan dated November 19, 
1925 (hereinafter called the Reorganization Plan), that holders 
of claims against said Railway Company (other than claims in 
respect of obligations which under the Reorganization Plan are 
to remain undisturbed or are to be liquidated or are to be ex- 
changed for new securities) should deposit assignments of such 
claims with The National City Bank of New York, Depositary, 
55 Wall Street, New York City, on or before November 22, 


1926. 


Upon deposit of such assignments in form approved by the 
Reorganization Managers such holders will receive receipts 
therefor entitling them to receive, when and as provided in the 
Reorganization Plan and subject to all the provisions thereof, 
Preferred Stock (trust certificates therefor) of the New Com- 
pany referred to in the Reorganization Plan, at par, for the 


amount of their claims as they may finally be allowed and 
established, with interest to March 18, 1925. 


Copies of the Reorganization Plan and of forms for the 
assignment of claims may be obtained from said Depositary 


or from the undersigned. 


Dated, New York, September 30, 1926, 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co 


The National City Company 


Reorganization Managers 


Gold reserves, included in | 


Foreign 


Exchange 


Business Conditions 


| 


Reported as Better 


Department of Commerce Says 
Trend is Shown by Car- 
loading Figures. 


The Department of Commerce, in its 


| weekly statement of business conditions, | 
creased $18,900,000 in the week ending | 


issued on October 1, said business in 
| September was substantially higher than 
in September, 1925. 
| Statement follows: 
Measured by the volume of check pay- 


ments, business during the four weeks | 
of September was substantially ahead of | 
of | 
register new high | 


the preceding year. 
| goods continued to 
marks, as seen from figures on carload- 
| ings. New building contracts 
larger than last year. The production 
of bituminous coal and bee-hive coke 
also registered advances over the pre- 
ceding year. Lumber output, however, 
| was smaller. The production of pe- 
| troleum was larger in September than in 


Distribution 


either the previous month or September | 


a year ago. 

Receipts of cotton 
| smaller than last 
| ceipts were larger. Receipts of wool at 
| Boston showed substantial declines from 

a year ago, but hog receipts were on 
about the same level. Exports of wheat 
and wheat flour were substantially larger, 
than in September a year ago, while 
corn exports showed little change. 

Wholesale prices averaged higher than 

in the previous month, but were con- 
siderably below last year. 


into sight 


To Holders of 


The full text of the | 


were | 


were | 
year, while cattle re- ! 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| of the 


At Close of Business Sept 
(Made public Oct. 


Receipts. 
| Customs receipts 
| Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax . 
Mise. internal revenue. . 
| Mise. receipts 
Total ordinary receipts. 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day .... 
Total . 4 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures..... 
| Interest on public debt... 
Refunds of receipts 
| Panama Canal 
Operations in spec accts.. 
Adjusted serv. certf. fund 
Civil serv. retirement fund 
Investment of trust funds 


Total ordinary expend’s 
Public debt expenditures 
chargeable against ordi- 
nary receipts 
Other pub. debt. expend’s. 
Balance today 


Total 
discounts of Federal 
banks were higher than at 





Loans and the previous month and a year ago. 


$4,303,705. 


42 
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Finance 


DAILY STATEMENT 
Receipts and Expenditures 


U. S. Treasury 


. 29, 1926. 
1 


$1,687,570.94 


1,332,718.78 
857,839.86 
958,375.33 
4,836,504.91 
225,000.00 


428,897,469.37 


33,958,974.28 


5 
884,360.5 
448,255.6 

31,183.15 
619,551.89 

26,140.00 
210,848.42 
112,021.71 


8 
7 
4 


5,739,555.68 


3,400,000.00 
142,139.25 
24,377,279.35 


433,958,974.28 


member 
the end of 
In- 


REORGANIZATION OF 


Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 


Railway Company 


Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds of 1925, due 1925, 
Four Per Cent, Fifteen-Year European Loan of 1910 Bonds, due 1925, 


414 % Convertible 


Gold Bonds, due 1932, 





Changes Suspended — 
In Switching Charge 


Revision Proposed in Tariffs on 


Lumber and Cotton on 
Virginia Lines. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just suspended from October 1 until 
January 29, 1927, the operation of cer- 


| tain schedules as published in the fol- 


lowing tariffs: 

Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co.: Supple- 
ment No. 13 to I. C. C. No. B-2182; Sup- 
plement No. 12 to I. C. C. No. B-2346% 
Supplement No. 2 to I. C. C. No. B-2408, 

Norfolk Southern R. R. Co.: Supple- 


| ment No. 2 to I. C. C. No. A-267; I. C. C. 


Nos. A-492, A-493, A-494 and A-495. 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co.: G. O. I. ©. Ge 
No. 14499. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
restrict the transit rules in the Norfolk. 
Portsmouth, Va., district, which provide 
for the absorption of switching charges 
on lumber, cotton, cottonseed products, 
etc., by providing in general that the 
transit operator must hereafter pay the 
outbound switching charge on shipments 
transited at points on thé Norfolk and 
Portsmouth Belt Line R. R. 


terest rates, both on time and call loans, 
averaged higher than in either the pre- 
ceding month or the same month of last 
year. Business failures were less numer- 
ous than in the previous month but 
showed little change from September, 
1925. 


Oo 


Twenty-five Year Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds of 1909, due 1934, 

General and Refunding Mortgage Gold Bonds, Series A, and Series B, due 2014, 

Chicago, Milwaukee and Puget Sound First Mortgage Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds, due 1949, 
Preferred Stock, and 


Common Stock. 


The District Court of the United States for the Northern District of Illinois, 
Eastern Division, has fixed November 22, 1926, as the date for the foreclosure sale 
of the property of Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway Company. 

There have been deposited under the Plan and Agreement of Reorganization 
dated June 1, 1925, as modified November 19, 1925, more than $158,000,000 of the 


way has also been 





deposited under the Plan. 


bonds secured under the General and Refunding Mortgage (which secures all the 
above mentioned bonds except the Puget Sound Bonds), or more than 78% of 
such bonds outstanding in the hands of the general public, and more than 
$23,500,000 of the Puget Sound Bonds, or approximately 90% of those bonds out- 
standing in the hands of the general public. In addition, Hon. Andrew W. Mellon, 
Director General of Railroads, holder of a note of the Railway Company for 
$20,000,000, for which $32,000,000 of General and Refunding Mortgage Bonds are 
pledged, has advised that he will accept the provisions of the Plan in respect of 
that note if the reorganization is effected within a reasonable time. a 
two-thirds of the outstanding Preferred Stock and Common Stock of the Rail- 


More than 


Bills which had been introduced in both Houses of Congress to permit the re- 
funding of the indebtedness of railroads (including that of Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railway Company) to the Government failed to come to a vote at the last 


session of Congress, but such legislation may be brought to a vote at the next 


session. If such legislation is enacted in time to permit it to be taken advantage of 
in the St. Paul reorganization, the Reorganization Managers will endeavor to effect 


an agreement with the Secretary of the Treasury and with the Bondholders and 


sary modification of the Reorganization Plan to that end. 


However, the Reorganization Managers are firmly convinced that the reorgani- 
zation must not longer be delayed in order to speculate upon the possibility of 
any form of Government assistance. The efficiency and prosperity of the railroad 
cannot be completely restored until the termination of the receivership. The 
maintenance of an efficient morale among the personnel of the property, the 
necessity of large capital expenditures, particularly for equipment, which cannot 
effectively be financed during the receivership, and the large expense necessarily 
inherent in any receivership, make it imperative that the reorganization be con- 


summated and the receivership terminated as promptly as possible. 


Stockholders Committees constituted under the Plan, for the refunding of all or 
Part of the indebtedness of the Railway Company to the Government and the neces- 


Furthermore, 


delay in turning the property over to the New Company results in withholding 
from bondholders the interest to which they will be entitled upon their new 
securities under the Plan and which may be paid to them immediately upon the 
consummation of the reorganization. 

Holders of bonds and stock of the above issues which have not yet been 
deposited under the Plan may still participate in the reorganization, without 
penalty, by depositing their bonds or stock with the respective depositaries 
named below, and are urged to do so prior to November 22, 1926, the date fixed for 


the foreclosure sale. 
September 30, 1926. 


Kuhn, Loeb 


for Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds of 1925, due 1925, 
and Four Per Cent. Fifteen-Year European 
Loan of 1910 Bonds, duc 1925 


& Co. 


The National City Company 


Reorganization Managers 


DEPOSITARIES 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO., 
55 Cedar Street, New York City 


For 4% % Convertible Gold Bonds, due 1932 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 Wall Street, New 


York City. 


For Twenty-five Year Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


of 1909, due 
THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND 


1934 
TRUST COMPANY, 


2 William Street, New York City. 


For Chicago, Milwaukee and Puget Sound First 


Mortgage Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds, due 1949 


UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


45 Wall Street, New 


Boston, Mass. The National 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Chicago, Ill. 


City 


Boston. Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Merchants 


Girard Trust Company 
Union Trust Company 
Illinois Merchants Trust Company 


York City. 


SUB-DEPOSITARIES 


City For All Bonds 


Shawmut Bank of Boston 


For Preferred Stock 


The First National Bank of Boston 
Fidelity Trust Company 

First National Bank 

Continential and Commercial Trust and Savings Bank 


National Bank 


Northwestern Nationa! Bank 
First Wisconsin Trust Company 
Dexter Horton National Bank 


For General and Refunding Mortgage Gold Bonds, 
Series A and Series B, due 2014 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
140 Broadway, New York City. 


For Preferred Stock 


THE NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY, 
100 Broadway, New York City. 


For Common Stock 


CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY OF NEW VORK, 
80 Broadway, New York City. 


DEPOSITARIES IN EUROPE 


For Four Per Cent. Fifteen-Year Eurmpean Loan 
of 1910 Bonds, due 1925 


THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Paris, France. 


City 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Minneapolis, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Minn. 


Lendon, England. 


ee ee 


For All Bonds 


First National Bank 

Minnesota Loan & Trust Company 
Nationai Exchange Bank 

Seattle National Bank 


For Common Stock 


Old Colony Trust Company 
Bank of North America and Trust Company 


The Bank of Pittsburgh, National Association 
First Trust and Savings Bank 


Northwestern Trust_ Company 
Minneapolis Trust Company 
Second Ward Savings Bank 
National Bank of Commerce 
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Mortgages 


Minority Bondholders of Railway 
- Denied Intervention in Foreclosure 


Court Declares Terms of Decree Governing 
Sale Amply Protect All Involved, Giv- 


ing Chance for Hearings Later. 


“GUARANTY Trust Co. oF NEW YORK AND 
MerreL P. CALLAWAY, AS TRUSTEE, 
COMPLAINANTS, V. CHICAGO, MILWAU- 
KEE & St. PaAuL RAILWAY CO. ET AL., 
DEFENDANTS, No. 
Cases 4931; SAME v. SAME AND H. E. 
Byram, Mark W. Potter, AND ED- 
wisp J. BRUNDAGE, AS RECEIVERS OF 
C. M. & Str. P. R. R. Co., BINKLEY 
Coa. Co., FARMERS LOAN AND TRUST 
Co., U. S. MortGace & Trust Co., WiL- 
LAM NELSON CROMWELL AND BANK- 
Ers Trust Co., No. Eq. 4931; UNITED 
States Trust Co. oF NEW YORK AND 
Epwarp W. SHELDON, AS TRUSTEES, 
COMPLAINANTS, V. CHICAGO, MILWAU- 
KEE & St. Paut Raitway Co., H. E. 
Byram, Mark W. PoTTER AND EDWARD 
J. BRUNDAGE, AS RECEIVERS OF THE 
PROPERTY OF C., M. & St. P. RAILWAY 
Co., CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND PUGET 
Sounp RAILWAY Co., AND GUARANTY 
Trust Co. or NEW YORK AND MERREL 
P. CaLLaway, No. Eg. 5065; BINKLEY 
Coat Co. v. CHicaGo, MILWAUKEE & 
St. Pau, Rattway Co., No. Ee. 4696, 
District CourT, NORTHERN DISTRICT, 
ILL. 


Eq. CONSOLIDATED | 


This is a ruling upon a motion for | 


leave to file a petition for intervention in | s 
| determine 


foreclosure proceedings involving the 


Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Rail- | 
way Company and on motions to fix the } 


date of sale and upset price. 

Judge Wilkerson rendered the decision 
the full text of which follows: 

This consolidated cause is a proceeding 
to foreclose mortgages upon the prop- 
erty of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railway Company and Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and Puget Sound Railway Com- 
pany. The final decree of foreclosure 
and sale was entered on April 26, 1926. 

The following provisions are pertinent 
to the pending motions: 

“Notice of the time and place and 
terms of sale describing briefly the prop- 
erty to be sold and referring intending 
purchasers for a more particular de- 
scription of the property to be sold to 
this decree and to the records in the 
above-entitled causes and to the state- 
ments of the receivers to be filed with 
the Clerk of the Court as hereinafter 
directed, shall be published once a week 
for at least four weeks.” * 7 ee 


report of the special master referred to 
in Article XIV hereof, the court will 
hear complaints as to the equity of the 
provisions of any plan or agreement so 
filed with the special master affecting 
the respective priorities of all persons 
and corporations interested in the Rail- 
way Company and its property, from 
all bondholders or other creditors, se- 
cured, or stockholders of the Railway 
Company, who before the date of such 
hearing, shall file, with leave of court, 
their petitions herein for the purpose, 
specifying in reasonable detail the par- 
ticulars in which such plan or agree- 
ment alleged to them to be _ in- 
equitable, and this court reserves ex- 
clusive jurisdiction to determine whether 
the provisions to which com- 
plaints are so made are equitable, and 
no sale of any property hereunder to 
any purchaser who is to purchase said 
property on behalf of, or for the bene- 
fit of, any such corporation organized 
or to be organized with the intenttion 
that it shall become the owner of said 
property, or any part thereof, or any 
beneficial interest therein pursuant to 
any such plan and agreement, shall 
be confirmed if this court _ shall 
that the provisions of such 
plan and agreement, or any thereof, are 
inequitable or that said plan and agree- 
ment does not contain an equitable and 


is 


as 


| timely offer of participation in the reor- 


“On the twenty-first day following the | 


conclusion of the bidding at said sale or 
said adjourned sale, or if said day be 
Sunday or a legal holiday, then on the 
next day not Sunday or a legal holiday, 
at 11 o’clock in the forenoon, the spe- 
cial master shall report the result of said 
sale to this court in the Federal Court 
Building, City of Chicago, for such or- 
ders, judgments, or decrees as may by 


ble; and this court reserves the right at 
said time either to adjourn or postpone 
the hearing upon such report of the 
special master or at said time or at any 
other time to which such hearing may 
be adjourned or postponed to order the 
approval or disapproval said 
to order such further and other sales, if 
any, as may be deemed advisable, to 
hear complaints upon the matters re- 
ferred to in Article XVII hereof, and 
to make such orders in the premises 
as it may-deem proper. 

“The above-entitled causes are, and 
each of them is hereby set for further 
hearing before this court at the time and 
place of the making of the above di- 
rected report to this court. Notice that 
such report will be made and such hear- 
ing held shall be included in the notice 
of sale to be published as hereinbefore 
in this Article XIV directed. Such hear- 
ing may thereupon be had without any 
further notice to any party, except as 
required by said Article XVII. * * * 

“The court hereby expressly re- 
serves the right to confirm or not to 
confirm any sale made as provided in 
this decree and to accept or reject any 


of 


ganization thereby proposed to all per- 
sons entitled thereto. 

“The special master’s notice of sale 
shall refer to the foregoing provisions 
of this paragraph and if any person or 
persons who shall have. filed with the 
special master a statement that he or 
they propose to bid on behalf of, or for 
the benefit of, any corporation or cor- 
porations organized or to be organized 
with the intention that such corporation 
or corporations should become the owner 
of said property or any part parts 
thereof, or any beneficial interest or in- 
terests therein, pursuant to any plan 
or plans or agreement agreements 
of reorganization as aforesaid. shall be 
the successful bidder or bidders for the 
said property or any part or parts 
thereof, the special master shall publish 
once in each week for two successive 
weeks in the same newspapers in which 
he shall have published the notice of 
sale, a notice that the successful bidder 
or bidders, as the case may be, have 
so filed with him a copy of a plan or 
plans or agreement or agreements of 
reorganization under which their suc- 
cessful bid or bids were made and that 
such copy or copies of said plan or 
plans or agreement or agreements of 


or 


or 


” : | reorganization may be examined by any 
this court be deemed proper or advisa- 


sale, | 


bid or bids which may be made at any | 


” 


such sale. 


Court to Fix Minimum 
Bids to be Accepted 

“Article XVII: Date of sale and up- 
set prices. Bidders’ statement 
amounts of deposits required to qualify 
bidders: The date upon which the sale 
directed to be made by this decree shall 
be held will be fixed by this court here- 
after upon the application of the com- 
plainant trustees under the mortgages 
foreclosed by this decree. At such time 
the court will also fix the amounts of 
minimum bids or upset prices which will 
be reseived for the respective parcels 
hereinbefore defined when offered for 
sale separately and when all of said 
parcels are offered for sale together, 
and the special master shall not receive 
any bid for any of said _ respective 
parcels when offered for sale separately 
or for all of said parcels when offered 
for sale together less than the respec- 
tive amounts so to be fixed. 

“The special master shall accept no 
‘bid from any one who shall not, prior 
to the offer by the special master of 
any property for sale under this decree, 
file with the special master a statement 
whether or not he proposes to bid on 
behalf of, or for the bénefit of, any 
corporation organized or to be organized 
with the intention that it shall become 
the owner of said property, or any part 
thereof, or any beneficial interest there- 


and | 


one wishing to do so at the office of the 
clerk of this court. 

“Such publication shall give notice of 
the time and place where the hearing 
hereinabove provided for upon the equity 
of the provisions of such plan or plans 
or agreement or agreements of reor- 
ganization shall be held am 


Pledges Are Required 
to Make Good on Bids 

“In making the sale directed by this 
decree, the special master shall accept 
no bid from anyone offering to bid, who 
shall not at least 12 hours prior to any 
offering of the property for sale under 
this decree by the special master have 
deposited with the special master and 
have delivered to him, as a pledge that 
he will make good his bid in case of its 
acceptance, in cash or certified check on 
some national bank or trust company 
in the City and State of New York, cr 
in the City of Chicago, State of Illinois, 
acceptable to the special master and 
made or endorsed payable to his order, 
or in the securities and claims by this 
article permitted to be used for such 
purchase, or partly in cash or certified 
checks and partly in securities and 
claims but in the same relative propor- 
tions: 

“1. In the of Parcel One, an 
amount equal to 5 per cent of the upset 
price for Parcel One fixed as_herein- 
above provided . 

“2. In the 


case 


case of Parcel Two, an 


| amount equal to 5 per cent of the upset 


| vided 


| deficiency of loss 


| 


in, pursuant to any plan or agreement | 


of reorganization, and if so, also a com- 
plete copy of such plan or agreement 
together with a brief statement of the 
motice theretofore given of such plan 
or agreement, by publication or other- 
Wise, to persons and corporations in- 
terested in the Railway Company and 
its property. 

“At the hearing to be held upon the 


prices for Parcel Two, fixed as herein- 
above providad * * 7 

“3. In the 
aggregate such ‘ 

“4. In the case of Parcel Four an 
amount equal to 5 per cent of the upset 
price for Parcel Four fixed herein- 
above provided * 

“5. In the case of Parcel Five the 
aggregate of such sums ‘ 

“In case any bidder after confirmation | 
of the sale to him as hereinafter pro- 
shall fail to comply within the 
period of 20 days after the entry thereof 
with any order of the court requiring 
or relating to, the payment of the bal- 
ance of the purchase price, or if an ap- 
peal be taken from any such order, 
within the period of 20 days after the 
service this notice of the entry of 
the order finally affirming such 
on appeal, then the deposit of such ac- 
cepted bidder shall be forfeited as a | 
penalty for such failure and shall be ap- 
plied to the payment of the expenses of 
a resale and toward making good any 
in case the property 
sold to such bidder shall be sold at a loss 
price on any such resale, and to such 
other purposes as the court may direct.” 


case of Parcel Three the 


of sums 


as 


of 


It will be seen that the provisions of | 


| the decree give full oppertunity to be 


heard and afford complete protection to 
all stockholders and bondholders with 
reference to all matters touching the ac- 
ceptance of bids, the approval of plans 


| of reorganization and the resale of the | 


property, if that should be found neces- 
sary. It would seem impossible to draft | 


a decree which more completely safe- 
| guards the rights of stockholders and 
bondholders. In the light of the provi- 
sions of the decree, the pending motions 
may be examined. 


Plea for Intervention 


of Jamieson Committee 

1. Motion of Jamieson Committee for 
Leave to File Petition for Intervention. 
Three drafts of a petition for interven- 
tion have been filed by this committee. 
The first draft, among other things, 
sets out in great detail charges of fraud 
in connection with the acquisition by 
the St. Paul Railway Company of the 
Terre Haute and Gary lines. There was 
a long hearing before the court concern- 
ing the Terre Haute and Gary transac- 
tions with the result that the charges of 
fraud were formally withdrawn by coun- 
sel for the Jamieson Committe, and an 
amended petition tendered to the court. 

In both the original and amended peti- 
tion the committee applied to the court 
as the representatives of holders of both 
refunding and Puget Sound bonds. The 
Jamieson Committee then returned 
the Puget Sound bonds to the de- 
positors and in the amended and 
supplemental petition asserts that the 
Bondholders’ Committee, which repre- 
sents more than a majority of both re- 





| charged 
| Company, trustee in the refunding bond 


| ness of the plan 


order | 


| to do at the sale. 
to a reasonable execution of their decree. | 
Petitioners will. have their opportunity | 
| to be heard with all other bondholders 


funding and Puget Sound bonds, is act- 


| ing in a dual capacity and is therefore 


disqualified to protect the interest of the 
refunding bondholders. It is further 
that as the Guaranty Trust 


foreclosure is subject, by virtue of the 


| terms of the trust deed, to the direction 
of this committee in matters relating to | 
the sale, the intervention should be al- | 


lowed. 
tervention is sought relate to the 
leged unfairness to the junior bond- 
holders of the reorganization plan pro- 
posed by the committee representing the 
holders of over 80 per cent of 
bonds. 


‘ ! 
The amended and supplemental _peti- 


committee 
summary 


con- 


of 


tion of the Jamieson 
cludes with the following 
the relief sought: 


sert their rights in this cause by inter- 
vention, such intervention, however, 
be in subordination to, and in recogni- 
tion of the property of 
ceeding. 

“(2) That they be heard upon 
question of the time and manner 
holding the sale of the property of the 
railway and of the minimum or upset 


the 


price to be set by tnis court upon such | 
parcels 


Source of Complaint Held Immaterial and Collateral 


property upon the various 
thereof in connecton with such sale. 


or 


“(3) That no sale of said property be | 
had until this court has reasonable as- | 


surance from responsible parties that 
there will be submitted at said sale either 


a cash bid in an amount determined by | 


this court to be a fair price for said 
property, or a bid pursuant to a plan of 
reorganization whicn this court has found 
to be just and equitable to all stock- 
holders and creditors of the railway, and 


in particular to the refunding bondhold- | 


ers represented by the undersigned. 


“(4) That they be heard in support ' 


of objections to the plan of reorganiza- 
tion heretofore promulgated by Messrs. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Company and the National | 


City Company. 

“(5) That this court declares that said 
plan of reorganization is unjust and in- 
equitable to the holders of refunding 
bonds of the railway, and that said plan 
does not constitute a fair and timely 
offer, to the refunding - bondholders, of 
participation upon just and equitable 


terms in the benefits of the reorganiza- | 


tion proposed therein.” 

As to the second relief sought it may 
be said that the petitioners were fully 
heard as to the form of the decree at 
the time of its entry and upon the appli- 


cation of the plaintiff to fix the date of | 


sale and the upset prices. 


Petitioners Already Heard 


on Form of Decree 

As to the third point, the court 
asked to give an anticipatory ruling as 
to the adequacy of the bid or the fair- 
in a proceeding which 
How is the as- 


is 


is binding upon no one. 
surance to be given? If a plan is sub- 
mitted and the court should be of the 
opinion that it is fair, how is the court 
to require the parties who tender it in- 
formally to offer it at the master’s sale? 

The decree provides that all 
holders and bondholders may be 


fairness of the plan when the master’s 
report submitted to the court. It 
would be improper for the court to pass 
upon this question until an opportunity 
has been given to all stockholders and 
bondholders to be heard. And, of course, 
the court should not enter a finding upon 
these matters until they are before the 
court in such a way that its finding may 
be enforced. 

Petitioners will have an opportunity 
to be heard upon the adequacy of the bid 
and the fairness of the plan when these 
matters are before the court in the proper 
way. A re-examination of this question 


is 


since the entry of the decree satisfies me | 


that the method provided in the decree 


for the consideration of bids and plans | 


of reorganization is in harmony with or- 
derly procedure in the court; and that 
the departure suggested by petitioners 
would impose upon the court a burden 


| too heavy to be borne and put the court 


in the position of announcing rulings and 


rendering decisions which it would be | 


powerless to enforce. 
It is not proper that a court should 
announce in advance how it will decide 


2 case which may be brought before it. | 


Nor, as a matter of law, may plaintiffs be 


deprived of their rights under the decree | 
| until some one has voluntered to submit 


in advance to the court what he proposes 
Plaintiffs are entitled 


and stockholders when the report of sale 


is submitted to the court. The pro- 


visions of the decree accord with well- | 
considered precedents and are consistent | 
the | 


with the orderly performance of 


duties of the court. 


‘ 


Disqualification 


Of Trustee’s Evidence 


At the fourth and fifth points the 
rights of petitioners are safeguarded by 
the provisions of the decree, which pro- 
vide the time and manner of objecting to 
the approval of the master’s report of 
sale. 

It remains to be considered whether 
the petitioners have made a showing for 
| @ special intervention “in subordination 
to, and in recognition of, the propriety of 
the main proceeding.” In view of the 
provisions of the decree as to the right 
of bondholders to be heard upon the 
coming in of thé master’s report of sale, 
| this motion must be treated as one for 
intervention on the ground of the dis- 
qualification of the trustees to represent 
| all of the bondholders in the foreclosure 
proceeding. Have petitioners made out 
such a case? 

No absolute right of intervention is 
given by Equity Rule 37 in cases of this 
character (Kardo vy. Adams, 231 Fed. 
950: Palmer vy. Bankers Trust Co., 12 
| Fed. (2nd) 747). The general rule in 
corporate mortgage foreclosure cases is 
that the trustee, being a party to the 
suit, represents all the bondholders and 
| that the latter Will not be permitted to 
intervene unless a showing is made that 
the trustee is not unexceptionable; for 


| example, that the trustee has or is rep- 


resenting a financial interest in the liti- 
gation opposed to that of the bond- 
holders, that the trustee is conspiring 
with some one to bring about unfair re- 





these | 


to | 


| the 


| ination to answer how much it owed the 
| Continental 


stock- | 
heard | 
as to the adequacy of the bid and the | 


| the 


sults, and that the trustee is guilty of 


| fraud or is not acting in good faith. 


(Shaw v. Railroad Co., 100 U. S. 605, 


| 831; Richter v. Jerome, 128 U. S. 233, 


246; Continental & Commercial Trust & 
Savings Bank v. Allis-Chalmers Co., 200 
Fed. 600; Investment Register, Ltd., v. 
Chicago and. M. Electric Ry. Co., 213 


. : i F 92- my core 0 
The other grounds upon which the in- | Fed., 492; Palmer v. Bankers Trust Co., 


al- | 


12 Fed. (2nd) 747, 752, and cases there 
cited.) 

Trustees Declared 

to Show Partiality 


t is charged in the petition for inter- 
vention that the trustees are pressing for 


; an early foreclosure and sale for the pur- 


pose of enabling the reorganization man- 


5 | agers to bid in the property and dispose 
“(1) That they be given leave to as- | 


of the case under the reorganization 
agreement of the majority bondholders’ 
committee. It is also charged that the 


| reorganization managers are so direct- 
Che MAM PPOs | aeiieniecstnd 
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ing and controlling the action of the 
trustees, that the trustees are no longer 
in a position to act impartially for the 
benefit of all holders of bonds secured by 
the mortgages but are acting in all re- 
spects subject to the control of the re- 
organization managers under the plan. 

These averments are general in their 
terms. They have been met by specific 
statements in the affidavits filed in op- 
position to the motion for intervention. 
The charges in the petition for interven- 
tion have not been sustained. 

The trustees have acted in striet ac- 
cordance with. their duties under the 
terms of the mortgages and indentures 
of which they are trustees. The fact 
that a majority of the bondholders have 
joined in a reorganization plan does not 
strip them of their rights under the 
mortgages and indentures to control, the 
acts of the trustees with reference to the 
foreclosure proceedings. 

The trustees in this case have ob- 
tained a decree in which the right of 
minority bondholders to be heard upon 
the acceptance of bids and the approval 
of plans is fully protected. To a very 
high degree the trustees have acted in 
the interest of all the bondholders, giv- 
ing due effect to the terms of the mort- 
gages and indentures which are binding 
upon trustees and all bondholders alike. 

Under the terms of the mortgages and 
indentures the majority bondholders 
were entitled to the decree which has 
been entered. They are entitled to its 
execution. When it comes to turning 
over the property under a reorganization 
plan, courts will be vigilant to protect 
minorities against oppression and fraud. 
They will be equally vigilant to see that 
dissenting bondholders be not permitted 
to create a maneuvering value in their 
bonds. 

The rules for which petitioners con- 
tend, carried to their logical conclusion, 
overturn the established law with ref- 
erence to mortgages and trust deeds, and 
give to minority bondholders an abso- 
lute right of intervention. 

The broad provisions in the decree for 
the protection of the rights of all bond- 
holders and stockholders render in op- 
posite Louisville Trust Co. v. Louisville 
N. A. and C. R. Co., 174 U. S. 674, and 
kindred cases referred to by counsel for 
the petitioners. 

The alleged unfairness of the reorgan- 


he Rulings on Evidence and Charge to Jury 


Declared Proper in Appeal on F raud Case 


Issue Correctly Barred at Trial. 


The Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Third Circuit upheld a verdict 
of guilty against L. N. Ridenour, 
J. T. Seaver, C. O. Dunlop, W. N. 
Whitney and W. A. Cowell, but re- 
versed it in the case of H. G. Olney, 
charges of using the mails to 
defraud, and conspiracy. The first 
section of the opinion oh a writ of 
error was printed in the issue of 
October 1. The opinion continues: 


The proofs show that the Crager Sys- 
tem through its salesmen represented 
to the purchasers that they were the | 
agents of the Continental Grocery Stores | 
of Pennsylvania, Incorporated, and they | 
further show that the Crager System 
employes were at all times subject to 
the defendants. It therefore makes no 
difference whether this was a contract of 
sale or of agency. The defendants 
brought into their schemes’ the Crager 
salesmen, directed them, assumed | 
responsibility and reaped the 
from their sales. It was, 


Ov 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
} 
! 
| 


reward 


men in executing the schemes the de- 
fendants had devised. 

The defendants further complain that 
the court refused to permit the officers 
of the Crager System under cross exam- 


Grocery Company at the 
time the business was wound up by the 
Government in order to show that the 
Crager System was not defrauded. This 
was immaterial and irrelevant under the 
pleadings and the case as tried. 

It was likewise immaterial who made 
the complaint in this case. The refusal 
of the court to allow Crager to state who 
gave the information on which his men 
were arested was not error. 


| person. 
| good reputation when considered by you 





Issue Held Collateral. 

Nor was it error for the court to re- 
fuse to allow a witness to be asked his 
connection with Gaston B. Means and 
Thomas Felder in their activity in the 

| National Casket Company. The only 
possible purpose of this testimony was 
to affect the credibility of the witness 


| but that must be done on material, and 


not immaterial, issues. Whether or not 
witness entered into an arrange- 
ment to pay Means and Felder or either 
of them $65,000 in the National Casket 
Company case was a collateral issue 
which might have led to endless con- 
fusion and it was not error to sustain 
an objection to that question. Greenleaf 
on Evidence (14th Ed.) Section 461 e. 

Armour testified on the part of the 
Government that H. G. Olney told him 
' that “I have been swindled.” Defend- 
| ants asked that this testimony be 
“stricken out as not responsive to the 
question.” This refusal was not errone- 
ous for the examiner alone had the right 
to object to the answer or ask to have 
it stricken out on that ground. In re 
Dunahugh, 130 Iowa, 692; Hamilton v. 
People, 29 Mich. 173; Jones v. New York 
Central & H. R. R. R. Co., 46 N. Y. App. 
Div. 470. 

Objection was made to the testimony 
that the receiver of “The Continental 
Grocery Stores, Inc., the Ohio Company” 
| sold the assets for $35,000 and that he 
failed to collect the dementure bonds of 
that company on the ground that this 
testimony would not support a finding 
that the bonds were worthless when they 
| were sold by the Ohio Company to the 
Pennsylvania Company. This testimony, 
standing alone, might not establish that 
fact, but in connection with other testi- 
i mony, it might establish that they were 





worthless; and so it was an element to 
be considered by the jury and was prop- 
erly admitted. Anyhow, there is little 
doubt that they were worthless. 
Except to Jury Charge. 
Exception was taken to the following 


| statement in the charge to the jury: 


“Of course, you can never 
man’s intent by words, you can 


prove a 
only 


| judge that fact from his act and his con- 
| duct; and from the testimony, in this 


case you will have to say whether these 
men innocently went into this enterprise 
or whether they went in with intent to 
defraud or deceive.” 

Exception was also taken to the re- 
fusal to charge the following. request: 

“Each defendant has placed before you 
evidence of his good reputation. If you 
believe from that evidence that the de- 
fendants or any of them had a good rep- 
utation, such fact is an important factor 
to be considered by you in determining 
the guilt or innocence of him in whose 
behalf it is established. When consid- 


Paree 5 eens ke ieee te aetins | ered by you in connection with the other 
Cr aaney ae Chea uoras | evidence in the case, it may create a 
| the acts and declarations of these sales- | 


reasonable doubt as to the guilt of such 
Therefore if such evidence of 


with the other evidence in the case 
creates in your mind a reasonable doubt 
as to the guilt of the defendant, having 
a good reputation, then it is your duty 
to find such defendant not guilty and to 
return your verdict in his favor.” 

The judge said: “Covered by general 
charge.” His general charge on this 
subject was: 

“We might say right here, in connec- 





tion with the testimony as to the repu- | 
tation of Mr. Cowell, as well as the tes- : 


timony with reference to the good repu- 
tation of other defendants—all of whom 
have offered some testimony as to their 
good reputation in the communities in 
which they live—that testimony, gentle- 
men, is testimony, positive testimony in 
the case which is properly to be consid- 
ered by you. ’ 

“Testimony of good character alone, 
however, is not sufficient to raise a rea- 
sonable doubt in your mind, but consid- 
ered in connection with other testimony 
in the case, it might be. In general, it 
might be said that consideration of the 
testimony of good character might rea- 


! sonably and properly be in this light: 


Is it likely that a man who bears the 
reputation that this man does in the 
community in which he lives would be 
engaged in this enterprise to deceive and 
defraud That is the general way that 
that testimony should be considered in 
connection with the other testimony in 
the case. It is positive testimony and 
is for your consideration.” 
Charge of Court Cited. 

The charge, on good reputation did 
not then and there contain the state- 
ment, as did the request, that if after 
considering the reputation of the defend- 
ants for good character, the jury had a 
reasonable doubt as to their guilt, they 
should acquit them, but the judge had 
just before charged on reasonable doubt 
as follows: 

“Now, gentlemen, as you approach 
this case, as in every criminal case, you 
approach it with the knowledge that un- 
der the law every man comes into court 
presumed to be innocent, and that pre- 
sumption of innocence rests with him 
until you, gentlemen of the jury, become 
satisfied by the proofs beyond a reason- 
able doubt that the defendant is guilty 
of the offense with which he is charged; 
and that applies to each and every of 


| the defendants who come into court in 
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ization plan proposed by the majority 
bondholders is not a ground for inter- 
vention. The decree provides a method 
for the consideration of that plan if it 
is brought before the court. The ques- 
tion here is that of the disqualification 
of the trustees. And, upon the record 
before the court, it clearly appears that 
they are not disqualified by reason of 
anything done in connection with these 
foreclosure proceedings or in the per- 
formance of their duties under the mort- 
gages and indentures. 

It is charged that the trustee of the 
mortgage acted as a depositary under 
the deposit agreements of the Bond- 
holders Committee and later by reason 
of that committee having adopted a 
reorganization agreement, acted under 
that agreement as depositary for the 
same bonds. There is nothing in these 
facts, however, showing disqualification 
or unfairness of the trustee. (Fidelity 
Trust Co. v. Washington-Oregon Corp., 
217 Fed. 588, 598, 599, 596; Palmer 
v. Bankers Trust Co., 12 Fed. (2nd) 
747, 753.) 

The fact that a majority of the hold- 
ers of the refunding bonds have joined 
with a majority of the holders of the 
Puget Sound Bonds in a reorganization 
plan furnishes no ground for interven- 
tion. It can not take away from the 
majority of the holders of the refunding 
bonds their rights under the terms of 
their mortgage. -Its effect, if any, will 
be determined by the court when the 
reorganization plan is before the court 
in such a way that it can be acted 
upon judicially. 

The motion of Edwin C. Jamieson, 
et al., for leave to file the amended 
and supplemental intervening petition 
herein is denied and an order to that 
effect is entered. 


Bondholders Ask 
Date Set for Sale 

II. Motion of Plaintiffs to Fix Days 
of Sale—Five months have elapsed since 
the entry of the decree of sale. Eighty 
per cent of the bondholders insist upon 
their right to have a date fixed for the 
sale to the end that bids may be received 
and something definite brought before 
the court for consideration. 

They assert that so long as the re- 
ceivership continues they are deprived of 
any return upon their investment; that 
a continuance of the receivership will re- 
sult in further impairment of the good 
will of the railroad; that the receivers 
can not provide at reasonable cost the 
funds constantly needed for capital im- 
provements upon the properties; that | 
many needed economies in operation 
can not be secured during the receiver- 
ship; and that the efficiency and popu- 
larity of the railroad can not be com- | 
pletely restored until the termination of 
the receivership. . 

Certainly, after 








the lapse of five 
this case. That presumption of inno- | 
cense comes with him when -he comes 
into court and remains with him until 
you, gentlemen of the jury, become sat- 
isfied by proofs beyond a reasonable 
doubt that he is guilty of the offense 
charged against him. And we may say, 
gentlemen of the jury, that the burden 
rests upon the Government to satisfy 
you by proof beyond a reasonable doubt 
that the defendants are so guilty.” 

This part of the charge was really 
an instruction to the jury that so long 
as it had a reasonable doubt, created 
by the consideration of their reputation 
for good character in connection with 
the other evidence in the case, or other- 
wise created, they should not render a 
verdict of guilty. These two parts of 
the charge correctly instructed the jury 
as to the law and substantially covered 
the request. It has often been deter- 
mined that a court not required to 
instruct the jury in the forms and lan- 
guage in which they are asked. Kauf- 
man et al. v. United States, 282 Fed. 
784; Cohen v. United States, 282 
Fed. 871; Railway Company v. McCarthy, 
96 U. S. 258, 265. 

Error Upheld As To One. 

We have carefully considered every-as- 
signment of error but do not find that 
the learned trial judge committed error 
except as to H. G. Olney who was simply 
an employe of the defendants. He had 
no control over the finances, or the books, 
did not, and was not in a position to 
determine the policy of the defendants 
in their operations, but he did call to 
the attention of Mr. Ridenour, who in 
many ways seems to have been the mas- | 
ter mind in evising and executing these | 
schemes, the questionable methods of the 
salesmen of the Crager System. 

The evidence is not sufficient to sus- 
tain a conviction as to him. “Unless 
there is substantial evidence of facts 
which exclude every other hypothesis 
but that of guilt, it is the duty of the 
trial court to instruct the jury to re- 
turn a verdict for the accused; and where 
all the substantial evidence is as con- 
sistent with innocence as with guilt, it 
is the duty of the appellate court to 
reverse a judgment of conviction.” Hart 
v. United States, 84 Fed. 799, 808, 28 
Cc. C. A. 812; Union Pacifie“Coal .Co. 
v. United States, 173 Fed. 737, 740, 98 | 
Cc. C. A. 578; Wright v. United States, 
227 Fed. 855, 857, 142 C. C. A. 379; 
Joseph Wiener et al. v. United States | 
(Cc. C. A.), 283 Fed. 799, 801; Yusum 
v. United States, 8 Fed. (2) 6. We feel 
that this rule of law required the court 
to direct a verdict of acquittal as to 
Olney as requested. 

The judgment as to Olney is reversed | 
and a venire facias de novo awarded but 
the judgment as to Ridenour, Seaver, 


| 


is 





~ 





Dunlap, Whitney and Cowell is affirmed. 
- September 7, 1926. 


months it would be an unwarranted and 
arbitrary evercise of the court’s power 
toe deny this great majority of the bond- 
holders the opportunity to take the first 
step toward working out a solution of 
their problem. And this is particularly 
true, in view of the provisions of the 
decree, which reserve to all stockholders 
and bondholders the right to be heard 
upon bids which may be made for the 
properties and plans of reorganization 
which may be submitted. 

Delay is sought for the purpose of 
making an expert examination of the 
property and accounting records of the 
railway. But almost as much time has 
elapsed since the entry of the decree as 
is now sought for that purpose. It must 
be borne in mind that the Jamieson com- 
mittee was organized more than ten 
months ago. It is in no position to ask 
further delay when the rights of the 
majority of the bondholders to have the 
decree executed are considered. 

It is urged that there should be no 
sale until Congress has had ganother op- 
portunity to pass a bill for the refund- 
ing of the Government loans. It will 
serve no useful purpose to enter upon a 
recital of the facts concerning those 
loans and the attempts to obtain legisla- 
tion in the past. The view that the court 
should not even. fix a date for the sale 
until the expiration of the next session 
of Congress can not be accepted. 

Under the terms of the decree almost 
two months must elapse before the sale 
can be held and the master’s report 
brought before the court. If there should 
be legislation by Congress while a plan 
of reorganization is under consideration 


| by the court, it will be possible, under 


the terms of the decree, to adjust the 
plan to the conditions of the new legis- 
lation. In view of the broad provisions 
of the decree, the appeal for delay on 
this ground is without merit. 

The datc of sale is fixed for November 
1926, at 11 o’clock a. m., Mountain 
Standard time. 


90 
“, 


“Upset Prices” Basis 


of Bidders’ Deposits 

III. Motion to fix upset price. The 

decree provides that when the court fixes 
the date of sale it will also fix the 
amounts of minimum bids or upset prices 
which will be received for the parcels to 
be offered either separately or together, 
and, that the master shall not receive 
any bid for such parcels when offered 
either separately or together less than 
the respective amounts so fixed. 
The upset prices so fixed are made 
the basis of the deposits required from 
prospective bidders, which deposits are 
to be forfeited in case of the failuve 
of the bidders to make good their bids. 
So far as,the decree is concerned, this 
is the only real function of the upset 
price. The decree expressly reserves to 
the court the right to accept or reject 
bids after they have been made. 

Manifestly the naming of an upset 
price is not a ruling that a bid as low as 
the upset price will be Bpproved in the 
end. It has been pointed out that the 
court should not be asked to indicate ap- 
proval or @isapproval of a plan which is 
not before it in such a way that the ruling 
of the court can be made effective. It is 
likewise true that the court can not be 
required to make an anticipatory ruling 
as to the adequacy of a bid until it is for- 
mally before the court for action and 
is considered in all of its aspects. 

The decree requires bidders who pre- 
sent a plan of reorganization to submit 
the plan with their bids; and the ade- 
quacy of a bid as furnishing a basis for 
determining the distributive shares of 
these bondholders who elect not to par- 
ticipate in the reorganization must be 
viewed in the light of all of the elements 
of the proposed plan. 

It is not for the court to instruct pros- 
pective bidders with reference to their 
bids. Bidders must exercise their own 
independent judgment. And when the 
bids are before the court their adequacy 
will be determined in the light of all the 
circumstances after an opportunity has 
been given to all stockholders, bond- 
holders and other parties in interest to 
be heard. About all that can be said of 
the “upset price,” to use the tongues of 
counsel for the majority bondholders, is 
that “it reduces the chances that the con- 
firmation of the sale will have to be with- 
ome because of the inadequacy of the 

id.” ; 

What the court is doing in naming an 
upset price is merely to draw a line be- 
low which it will refuse to consider bids. 
It is discretionary with the court, but 
quite common, to fix an upset price. 
(Palmer v. Bankers Trust Co., 12 Fed. 

2nd) 747, 754, and_cases cited.) Some 
judges, following the course of strict 
consistency, have the view that the court 
should consider all bids and should never 
make an anticipatory ruling as to the 
adequacy of a bid until the bidder is be- 
fore the court in such a way that his 


| bid can be accepted or rejected, and, if 


accepted, enforced by the court. 
There is much to be said in support of 
this view. Plaintiffs are entitled in the 


| end to have the mortgaged property sold 


to satisfy their debt. If the property 
does not bring the upset price they would 
be entitled some time to a resale 
at a lower price. And the court is 
always in a position to protest the rights 
of all parties upon the formal consid- 
eration of a bid actually made. 

The decree here, however, calls for 
an unset price. The question is en- 
tirely different from that of the ade- 
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Rights 


After Disclaimer 


Mark in Catalogues 
Declared No Proof 
Of Its Use in Trade 


Rehearing Denied to Con- 
cern Seeking to Register 
Word Previously Em- 

ployed by Another. 


Victor TRADE Co. v. HALL-NEAL FURNACE 
Co., DecIsSION, ASS’T. COMMISSIONER OF 
P, TENTS. 

Petition for rehearing, from the de- 
cision of the Assistant Commissioner 
of Patents (see United States Daily, 
Index p. 2460, col. 5) was denied. 

E. T. & J. F. Brandenburg for Victor 
Stove Co., Frank W. Woerner and 
Ernest W. Bradford for Hall-Neal Fur- 
nace Co. 

The full text of the opinion of As- 
sistant Commissioner Moore, denying 
the rehearing, follows: 

The petitioner requests a rehearing of 
the appeal in each of the above pro- 
ceedings, which appeals were decided by 
me August 31, 1926. 

The petitioner particularizes four 
grounds upon which the petition for re- 
hearing is based. 

(1) It is believed that there was no 
error in stating in my decisions that it 
was not until 1906 that the applicant 
used “Victor” alone as its trade mark 
for stoves and ranges. The disclosure 
of a mark in catalogues is not proof of 
trade mark use of said mark. It may be 
evidence of an intention to use the mark 
as a trade mark, but it is not evidence 
of actual use of the mark as a trade 
mark. 

Prior Used Established. 

(2) There was no material error in 
my decisions in the statement to the ef- 
fect that the evidence establishes the 
fact that the registrant (Hall-Neal Fur- 
nace Company) was in undisputed pos- 
session of the exclusive right to use the 
word “Victor” as its trade mark for hot 
air furnaces from about 1895 until 1923. 

The Victor Stove Company’s brief ad- 
mits that the Hall-Neal Furnace Com- 
pany or its predecessors in business con- 
structed and sold furnaces of the hot air 
type under the mark “Victor,’”’ commenc- 
ing in “1895 or 1896, or possibly a year 
earlier,” and that said company “at the 
present time is constructing and selling 
furnaces for heating residences under 
the trade mark “Victor.” The conten- 
tion of the Hall-Neal Furnace Company 
is that the use of said trade mark by 
it from about 1895 to about 1923 was 
undisputed and there is no evidence to 
the contrary in this proceeding. Trade 
Mark Interference No. 47,184 was not in- 
cluded as evidence in these proceedings, 
and has no material bearing on the issues 
involved. 

(3) The statement that the record 
shows that the word “Victor” forms a 
part of the corporate name of many cor- 
porations and is used as a trade mark 
by many persons, firms and corporations, 
is without error. A list of such corpora- 
tions, etc., forms a part of the record in 
these cases. That the word “Victor” 
forms a part of the corporate name of 
many corporations and has been regis- 
tered as a trade mark by many corpora- 
tions, etc., has not been denied by the 
Victor Stove Company. Judicial notice 
may be taken of the trade marks regis- 
tered in this office. 

The Supreme Court in the “Simplex” 
case (342 O. G. 711), referred to in my 
decisions, took notice of the fact that 
the word “Victor” belongs to a_ large 
class of words" which are in wide and 
varied use in this country not only as 
a trade mark, but as part of a firm or 
corporation name, and that everybody 
has heretofore considered something 
more than the word as necessary to iden- 
tify a particular firm or corporation. 

(4) The statement in my decision that 
the record shows that the Victor Stove 
Company has never exercised exclusive 
right to the use of the trade mark “Vic- 
tor” even for stoves, is believed to be 
sufficiently supported by the Victor Stove 
Company’s record. 

Proceedings Are Combined. 

The petitioner also complains that my 
decision is in conflict with the weight of 
authority in considering in the interfer- 
ence proceeding other questions than 
priority. The petitioner seems to have 
overlooked the fact that the attorneys 
for the respective parties, in their argu- 
ments on appeals, have treated the can- 
cellation proceeding and interference pro- 
ceeding as a single controversy and have 
applied practically the same arguments 
in both proceedings. 

In my decisions I followed to some ex- 
tent the same course. The reasons given 
for denying the cancellation of the Hall- 
Neal Furnace Company’s registration 
No. 168465 for the name “Victor” for fur- 
naces are regarded as sufficient for re- 
fusing the petitioner’s application for 
the registration of the word “Victor” 
for furnaces. 

It is evident from the petitioner’s ap- 
plication for registration and its petition 
for cancellation that it is the purpose 
of the Victor Stove Company to deprive 
the Hall-Neal Furnace Company of the 
right to use the word “Victor” as a 
trade mark for furnaces of the hot air 
type, a right which the Hall-Neal Fur- 
nace Company has enjoyed for more than 
a quarter of a century. The law and de- 
cisions, in trade mark cases, as I in- 
terpret them, and the facts established 
by the evidence in these proceedings lead 
to no other conclusions than those ex- 
pressed in my decisions. 

The petition for a rehearing is denied. 

September 29, 1926, 


The District Court held that a 
trustee could not collect from the 
former president of a bankrupt cor- 
poration for lumber shipments in 
payment of a debt owed president 
by corporation, made during four 
months’ period prior to insolvency. 
The full text of the decision, com- 
menced in the issue of September 30, 
is herewith continued: 

While this reconsigning of lumber was 
taking place, the affairs of the corpora- 
tion were so managed that Montgomery 
also secured certain benefits to himself. 
It will appear from the auditors’ ac- 
count against him that he overdrew his 
salary account, discounted a note be- 
longing to the corporation and used the 
proceeds of $500, used the proceeds of 
a thousand dollar check belonging to 
the corporation, used its lumber to build 
a house belonging to him and paid the 
contractor in part by crediting the con- 
tractor’s account with the corporation 
with the sum of $1,025. 

On July 16, 1923, the corporation was 
adjudicated a bankrupt, plaintiff was 
elected trustee and the creditors directed 
an audit of bankrupt’s records. Later 
they directed the bringing of this suit, 
and the trustee was empowered to sue 
by an order filed February 4, 1924. Suit 
was commenced March 8, 1924. 

Dobson’s Exceptions. 

Dobson’s Exceptions I, II, III and 1V 
contend that the special master erred in 
finding that Dobson had _ reasonable 
cause to believe that the corporation 
was insolvent and that the transfers to 
him would effect a preference. 

The special master made a careful 
and satisfactory presentation of this is- 
sue and no reason is apparent for re- 
versing him. Dobson’s explanation of 
his withdrawal from the business and 
the transactions which followed does not 
satisfy. The conclusion is irresistible 
that Dobson was actuated in this affair 
by a conviction that because of the con- 
dition of the business his individual in- 
terests would be best served by his 
immediate withdrawal and a speedy pay- 
ment of the corporation’s indebtedness 
to him without regard for other cred- 
itors. The unusual method adopted to 
accomplish this indicated that he lacked 
faith in its accomplishment by normal 
and ordinary methods, that he was un- 
willing to take his chances along with 
other creditors. His explanation that 
the corporation was “overstocked, 
overbought,” and “sorely disap- 
pointed in its business expectations” 
is an admission that he knew of the 
corporation’s unsound condition. Being 
himself ‘active in that business” and 
having its books kept under his super- 
vision, only his negligence ir shutting 
his eyes against what stood plainly be- 
fore him could account for a lack of 
knowledge. The circumstances are too 
persuasive to admit of reversing thé Spe- 
cial Master. Recovery must be allowed 
for transfers made within the four 
months period. 








Amount of Transfers. 

Plaintiff concedes that Dobson’s Ex- 
ception V must be sustained, and this re- 
quires a reduction of the amount of these 
transfers as found by the Special Master 
by the amount of the freight allowances, 
i. e., $1,085.23. The recovery against 
him for transfers within the four months 
period should be $5,676.52. 

Exception VI must be governed by 
what has been said with reference to the 
first five exceptions. 

The items mentioned in Exceptions 
VII, VIII and IX appear on ihe books 
both of the corporation and of Dobson; 
so that Dobson has received credit for 
these items, as the auditors used these 
records as a basis for their statement of 
the account against him. Consequently, 
these exceptions must be overruled. 

Exception Is Overruled. 

Exception X must be overruled. It has 
not been made to appear that Dobson's 
account against the corporation ever be- 
came an account stated. The statute 
relied on by Dobson’s attorneys (section 
4273, Vol. 8, Code, S. C., 1922) can not 
avail him, as the proof fails to establish 
any definite amount in his favor “due 
and payable” for more than 30 days. 
See 22 Cyc. 1510; Water Company vs. 
Camperdown Mills, 98 S. C. 304; Wake- 
field vs. Spoon, 100 S. C. 100. 

Exception XI must also be overruled. 
Dobson’s salary claim was not set up 
until after bankruptcy. It was not in- 
cluded on the condition statement of De- 
cember, 1922. It was not scheduled in 
the petition in bankruptcy. His books 
running over a period of 21 months and 
so offered by him in evidence in the 
bankruptcy reference reveal no entry on 
account of salary due him. Prior to 
Dobson’s withdrawal on January 23, 1923, 
the corporation had no by-law authcriz- 
ing a salary to its president, and by its 
constitution adopted on that day, the di- 
rectors were authorized “to fix the sal- 
aries of the officers elected by them.” 
The directors met immediately there- 
after, but voted no salary to Dobson, al- 
though they voted one share of stock to 
C. B. Pitts (who took Dobson’s place on 
the board) “in recognition of his faith- 
ful services.” 10 Cyc. 921; Fitzgerald 
vs. Fitzgerald, 187 U. S. 98; Corrine Mill 
vs. Topence, 152 U. S. 405; Pew vs. Bank, 
180 Mass. 391; Notes L. R. A. 1915 D, 
632, 1917 F, 311. 

Rebuttal Fails. 

Exceptions XII and XIII must be over- 
ruled. Dobson has failed to rebut the 
showing made by the auditors in their 
statement against him contained in their 
schedule 2, except as to the item of one 
car of lumber in the sum of $904.87, for 
which he has paid the shipper direct. 
Plaintiff concedes this item, and it is 
not included in the amount found against 
Dobson by the Special Master. The Spe- 
cial Master has also given him credit 
| for two payments to the Trustee total- 

ing $2,667.20. The balance remaining 
« on Schedule 2 is $1,592.48, and the Spe- 
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cial Master was correct in so finding. 
The recovery against Dobson should 
be, therefore, $5,676.52 on avoidable pref- 
erences and $1,592.48 om book account, a 
total of $7,269.00. 
Plaintiff’s Exceptions. 


Plaintiff’s Exceptions I to VI contend 


that. the Special Master erred in not 
testing the transfers prior to the four 
months period by the general law gov- 


erning transactions between trustee and ! 
to avoid | 


beneficiary. Plaintiff seeks 
these transfers under section 70-e of the 


Bankruptcy Act on the ground that they | 
could have been avoided by a creditor had | 


not bankruptcy ensued. I am of the 
opinion that the Special Master was cor- 
rect in not permitting such recovery. 

It is not clear under what theory these 
transfers could have been avoided by 
a creditor. A corporate director owes 
to the corporation the duty to super- 
vise its affairs and to exercise reason- 
able care to protect its assets; but there 
is no privity of contract between the di- 
rectors of a corporation and its creditors. 
It appears here that Dobson, the direc- 
tor-creditor of a failing corporation, se- 
cured a preference before the four 
months period, but no breach of 
his duty to the corporation is thereby 
shown. Nor does he owe any duty to 
other creditors that 
could have infringed upon. 
that as the right to object was not 
available to a creditor it is not now 
available to the trustee, and that re- 
covery by the trustee cannot go beyond 
the four months preceding the 
judication. 

Considers Alleged Acts. 

Plaintiff’s exceptions VI and VII call 
for consideration of certain alleged acts 
of conversion of corporate assets, in- 
cluding the investment of corporate 


° { 
lumber in sheds on property leased in | ; 
| decree no appeal has been taken. 


the name of the individuals. It 


is 


clear that the individuals have secured | 


to themselves no benefit from this in- 
vestment. The sheds 
for the conduct of the corporate busi- 


ness, and if the individuals had paid | 


for their erection, they would have been 
justified in charging the corporation a 
rental commensurate with the cost of 
the improvements. The 
paid the rental called for by the lease 
which was for the land alone. Had 
the corporate business been successful, 
the use and convenience of the sheds 
would doubtless have offset their cost. 
Subsequent events demonstrated that 
the investment was unfortunate for the 
corporation; but it needs more than 
that to warrant a holding that it was 
made in such bad faith as to render the 
defendants responsible in their fiduciary 
capacity. 

However, the defendant, Montgomery, 
not having appeared, and the auditors 
having traced into his hands certain cor- 
porate assets for which he has not ac- 
counted, it follows that plaintiff is en- 
titled to recover therefor. I am not 
convinced, however, that the recovery 
should go beyond the amount found by 
the Special Master, that is, the sum 
of $3,257.39. That was the amount 
charged against him by the auditors. 

Seeks to Place Liability. 


such preference | 
It follows | 


ad- | 
4 decree the defendant had perfected its 


were necessary | 


corporation } 





Exception VIII seeks to hold the de- | 


fendants jointly liable for the entire 
recovery. Mr. Chief Justice Taft said 
in Truax v. Corrigan, 257 U. S. 327, 
that “concert of action is a conspiracy, 
if its object is unlawful or if the means 
used are unlawful.’”’ That there are 
here and there throughout the case in- 
dications of concerted action may not 
be questioned. But this concert of ac- 
tion is limited to the use of corporate 
assets for the erection of the sheds, 
which has been held not improper, and 
the preferring of Dobson by reconsign- 
ment of lumber. In the latter instance, 
the preference did not become unlaw- 
ful until the adjudication had estab- 
lished certain items thereof as within 
the four months period. Thus, the 
concerted action was to accomplish a 
purpose not at the time unlawful, but 
which became so because of a subse- 
quent event. Where unlawful acts have 
been proven, such as conversion of cor- 
porate assets by Montgomery, the proof 
is singularly clear of any implication of 
Dobson therein. The record does not 
disclose tangible proof of an unlawful 
object or use of unlawful means, and, 
therefore, conspiracy has not’ been 
established. 
Exception Is Sustained. 

Plaintiff’s Exception IX must be sus- 
tained. The suit is in the main for the 
recovery of property or its value and 
for money had and received. In such 
eases interest is allowable under the 
South Carolina decisions. Sizer v. 
Dobson, 89 S. C. 535, 72 S. E. 464; 
Southern Railway Co. v. City of Green- 
ville, 49 S. C. 449, 27 S. E. 652. Where 
no earlier demand has been proven, in- 
terest is recoverable from the date of 
commencement of the suit, or in this 
ease from March 8, 1924. Kaufman v. 
Tredway, 195 U. S. 270; Davis v. Rich- 
ardson, 1 Bay 105. 
however, be allowed on the book ac- 
count item of $1,592.48 found against 
Dobson. 

Except as herein modified or re- 
versed, the report of the Special Master 
should be confirmed. 

September 1, 1926. 


President Makes Two 
Judicial Appointments 


The White House on October 1 an- 
nounced two appointments to judicial 
offices, the full text of the announce- 
ment reading as follows: 

The President has appointed Hon. 
Charles F. Parsons, now Circuit Judge 
of Hawaii, to be Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Hawaii, and Hon. Al- 
bert M. Cristy, of Hawaii, as Circuit 
Judge, First Circuit, to succeed Judge 
Parsons. 


Interest cannot, | 
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Acts Which Precede 
Validating of Patent 
Held Not to Infringe 


Lower Court Upholds Its 
Jurisdiction Over Matters 
Not Appealed in 
Suit. 

SUTHERLAND PAPER COMPANY AND ME- 
NASHA PRINTING AND CARTON COM- 
PANY VY. MICHIGAN CARTON COMPANY, 
District COURT, EASTERN DISTRICT, 

MICHIGAN, No. Eq. 857. 


In this case Judge Tuttle held that 
jurisdiction remained with the court, 


| after an interlocutory decree, over all 


matters not appealed, but he refused 
to hold an infringement existed where 
the claim had been changed, by dis- 
claimer in the Patent Office, after the in- 


| terlocutory decree. 


O. A. Earl, Esa., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
and D. B. Cheever, Esq., Chicago, for 
plaintiff; G. A. Rockwell, Esq., Boston, 
for defendant. 

A full text of the opinion follows: 

Tuttle, District Judge: Since the fil- 
ing of the opinion and decree of this 
court in this cause, the plaintiffs have 
filed a petition for leave to amend their 
bill of complaint and for a rehearing 
on such bill as so amended. 

The bill alleged infringement, by the 
defendant, of two patents of the plain- 


| tiffs relating to the sealing of waxed 


cartons. This court held that Claim 
12 of patent No. 1359546 was valid and 
infringed, and from that portion of the 


appeal to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
before the filing of the petition now 


| under consideration. 
This court also held that Claim 13 of | 
| patent No. 1316120 was invalid as being 


too broad, but from that portion of the 


In the said petition the plaintiffs al- 
lege that they have filed in the Patent 
Office a disclaimer as to said Claim 13, a 
copy of which is attached to said peti- 
tion, and they seek to amend their bill 
by showing the filing of said disclaimer 
and pray “that a rehearing may be 
granted for the consideration of Claim 
13 of the patent in suit No. 1316120 as 


modified or restricted by the aforesaid | 


disclaimer.” It appears the the dis- 
claimer was filed after the entry of the 
opinion of this court holding said Claim 
13 void. The petition is vigorously op- 
posed by the defendant. 
Jurisdiction Is Upheld. 

It is objected by the defendant that 

the effect of its appeal from the said 


| decree was to deprive this court of ju- 


risdiction to grant the relief thus sought 
by plaintiffs. This contention cannot 
be sustained. The decree in question 
was not final, but interlocutory (Ameri- 
can Foundry Equipment Co. v. Wads- 
worth, 290 Fed. 195—C. C. A. 6), and 
the appeal therefrom transferred from 
this court only jurisdiction over such 
matters as were involved in such ap- 
peal. Foote v. Parsons Non-Skid Co., 
Ltd., 196 Fed. 951 (C. C. A. 6); Davis- 
Bouronville Co. v. Alexander Milburn 
Ce. & F Ga), 227% 405 GC. A. G). 

The right to appeal from such an in- 
terlocutory decree is derived solely 
from Section 129 of the Judicial Code 
and rests upon the ground that by said 
decree an_ injunction was_ granted 
against the defendant. Said section 
provides that such an appeal must be 
applied for within 30 days from the 
entry of such decree, and shall take 
precedence in the appellate court, and 
that “the procedings in other respects 
in the district court shall not be stayed 
during the pendency of such appeal un- 
less otherwise ordered by the court, or 
the appellate court, or a judge thereof.” 

No such stay has been granted in this 
cause. It is clear that this court has 
jurisdiction to consider this petition. 
It is equally clear, and indeed ele- 
mentary, that such a petition is ad- 
dressed to the sound discretion of the 
court. 

Claim 13 of the patent here involved 
reads as follows: 

“The method of sealing waxed car- 
tons consisting of heating the surfaces 
to be glued together, removing a sub- 
stantial portion of the wax, applying 
glué thereto, and pressing such surfaces 
together.” 

Terms of Disclaimer. 

The disclaimer now sought to be in- 
troduced into this case contains the 
usual preliminary recitals and proceeds 
as follows: 

“Your petitioners, 


therefore, hereby 


enter this disclaimer to so much of Claim | 
| 13 of said patent as is in excess of the 


following: 

“The method of sealing waxed cartons 
consisting of heating the surfaces to be 
glued together by direct application of 
the heating medium to the whole of each 
of said surfaces to be glued, removing 
a substantial portion of the wax from 
the heated surfaces, applying glue 
thereto and pressing such surfaces to- 
gether. 

“The term ‘medium’ as just used is in 


its broad sense as given in the Century | 


Dictionary as: 

“*Anything which serves or acts inter- 
mediately; something by means of which 
an action is performed or an effect pro- 
duced; an intervening agency or instru- 
mentality.’ ” 

It is obvious that the effect, if not 
the purpose, of this disclaimer is to 
materially and substantially change the 


language and meaning of the claim in | 


question. Assuming (without deciding), 
for the purposes of this petition, that 
the plaintiffs are entitted to so enlarge 
their rights under this patent by filing 
in the Patent Office such a disclaimer in- 
stead of by surrendering said patent and 
obtaining a reissue thereof, it is plain 
that it would be inequitable for this 
court to hold the defendant guilty of in- 
fringing this claim in its changed form 
by reason of acts committed before such 
claim had been so changed, especially 
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Principles Involved in Latest Decisions 


Of All United States Courts. 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually em- 
ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 


COURTS: United States Courts: 
Acting Relating to Real Property. 


Jurisdiction: 


Diversity of Citizenship: Venue: 


N SUIT to remove cloud on title to real property situate in Kansas City, Mo., 
where all parties are non-residents of Missouri and all defendants are residents 

of States different from that of plaintiff, there is jurisdiction in United States Dis- 
trict Court, Western District, Missouri, and venue under Sec. 57, Judicial Code.— 
Jones Store Co. v. Dean (District Court, Western District ef Missouri.)—Index Page 


2601, Col. 7. 2 


EQUITY: Jurisdiction: 


Retention after Interlocutory Decree. 


URISDICTION remains with the court, after an interlocutory decree, over all 
matters not appealed.—Sutherland Paper Co. v. Michigan Carton Co. (District 
Court, Eastern District, Michigan.)—Index Page 2601, Col. 4. 


MORTGAGES: Foreclosure: Sale: Motion to Fix Date. 


WHERE five months elapsed since entry of decree of sale and 80 per cent of 

bondholders insist that date for sale be fixed, and where it appears that great 
hardship is entailed by further delay, held, no sufficient reasons were shown for 
such delay and order entered fixing definite date of sale (Nov. 22, 1926, 11 a. m., 
Mountain Standard Time).—Guaranty Trust Co. et al. v. C. M. & St. P. R. R. Co. 
(District Court, Northern District of Illinois.)—Index Page 2600, Col. 1. 


MORTGAGES: Foreclosure By Action: Sale: Motion to Fix Upset Frice. 
HERE final decree for sale of railroad corporate property on foreclosure pro- 
vides that when court fixes date of sale it will also fix amounts of minimum 
bids or upset prices which will be received for parcels to be offered, and committee, 
opposing proposed upset price, represents holdings largely purchased either shortly 
before receivership or pending litigation at 50 cents on the dollar, and such oppos- 
ing committee seeks a much higher upset price which would yield them a consider- 
able profit, held, evidence as to value of property, earning capacity, road history, 
market price of securities, sufficient to sustain upset price of $102,500,000.— 
Guaranty Trust Co. et al. v. C. M. & St. P. R. R. Co. et al. (District Court, Northern 
District of Illinois.)—Index Page 2600, Col. 1. 


MORTGAGES: Foreclosure by Action: Intervention: Disqualification of Trustees. 


FTER final decree of foreclosure of mortgage upon railroad corporate property, 
motion of committee, representing holders of refunding bonds, that they be 
given leave of court to assert their rights by intervention which is to “be in sub- 
ordination to, and in recognition of, the propetty of the main proceedings,” where 
final decree provides for right of bondholders to be heard upon coming in of 
master’s report of sale, held, motion being one for intervention on ground of dis- 
qualification of trustees to represent all bondholders in foreclosure, no absolute 
right of intervention is given by Equity Rule 37, and as trustee, a party to the 
suit, represents all bondhalders, latter will not be permitted to intervene without a 
showing that trustee is not unexceptionable——Guaranty Trust Co. et al. v. C. M. & 
St. P. R. R. Co. et al. (District Court, Northern District of Illinois.)—Index Page 


2600, Col. 1. 


MORTGAGES: Foreclosure By Action: Intervention. 


AFTER final decree of foreclosure of mortgage upon railroad corporation property, 
motion of committee, representing holders of refunding bonds, for leave to 


file petition for intervention, claiming: 


(1) Bondholders committee acts in dual 


capacity so as to be disqualified to protect interests of refunding bondholders; (2) 
trustee in refunding bond foreclosure is subject to direction of bondholders commit- 
tee in matter of sale; (3) unfairness to junior bondholders of reorganization plan 
proposed by committee representing holders of over 80 per cent of those bonds; 


; denied where court found that final decree gives full oportunity to be heard and 


affords complete protection to all stockholders and bondholders touching acceptance 
of bids and approval of plans of reorganization and resale—Guaranty Trust Co. et 
al. v. C. M. & St. P. R. R. Co. et al. (District Court, Northern District of Illinois.) — 


Index Page 26,000, Col. 1. 


Patents and Trade Marks 


TRADE MARKS: Evidence of Use: Judicial Notice of Registration. 


WHILE judicial notice is taken of registration of trade mark in Patent Office, 
disclosure of mark in catalogues is not proof of use of mark as trade mark.— 
Victor Stove Co. v. Hall-Neal Furance Co. (Decision of Asst. Com’r of Patents.)— 


Index Page 2601, Col. 1. 


Rights after disclaimer. 


the acts were committed before claim was changed.—Sutherland Paper Co. v. 
Miehigan Carton Co. (District Court Eastern District, Michigan.)—Index Page 


2601, Col. 4. 


Patent Suits Filed 


NOTICE of filing in any court of 
the United States of actions, 
suits or proceedings arising under 
the patent laws, as required by R. 
S. Sec. 4921, as amended Feb. 18, 
1922, c. 58, Sec. 8, 42 Stat. 392; 
Comp. St. Sec. 9467, appear in this 
column currently. The number at 
beginning of each paragraph indi- 
cates number of patent involved. 
Abbreviations: D.C. N. D. (S. D., 
E. D., W. D.)—District Court, 
Northern Division); C. C. A.—Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; Ct. Clms.— 
U. S. Court of Claims. See United 
States Daily Law Digest for court 
decisions in patent cases. 


1482952, J. H. Stedman, Reinforced 
rubber flooring and process of making 
same, appeal filed April 14, 1926, C. C. A. 
(3d Cir.), Doc. 3482, J. H. Stedman v. 
Puritan Rubber Mig. Co. 

1526982, E. W. Hill, Stencil sheet, suit 
filed July 26, 1926, D. C., N. D. Calif. 
(San Francisco). Doc. E 1730, A. B. Dick 
Co. v. J. Marr (Marr Duplicator Supply 
Co.). 

1634124, J. B. Kemp, Pad holder, suit 
filed Aug. 3, 1926, D. C., 8S. D. N. Y., Doe. 
E 38/95, Clark Loose Leaf Mfg. Co. v. 
Carey Craft Press, Inc. 

1542142, P. Johnson, Fluid Fuel 
Burner, suit filed July 29, 1926, D. C., 
W. D. Wash. (N. Div.), Doc. 546, P. 
Johnson v. Swanson & Camus (Hydro 
Carbon Light Co.). 

1542808, Gordon & Redlin, Lathe, 
suit filed July 26, 1926, D. C., E. D. Mich. 
(S. Div.), Doc. 1644, The Gordon Form 
Lathe Co. v. Walcott Machine Co. 

1555634, S. Cohen, Variable Condenser, 
suits filed Aug. 5, 1926, D. C., S. D. N. Y., 
Doe. E 38-98, General Instrument Corp. 
v. Amsco Products, Inc.; Doc. E 38-99, 
General Instrument Corp. v. United Sci- 
entific Laboratories, Inc. 

1560141. (See 1550573.) 


after such acts had been held to be non- 
infringing. Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co. vs. Dean Electric Co., 257 
Fed. 425 (C. C. A. 6); Enameled Metals 
Co. vs...Western Conduit Co., 269 Fed. 
620 (C. C. A. 6). 

After careful examination and con- 
by 
the parties and of all of the facts and 


| circumstances involved, I reach the con- 
| clusion that the petition should be de- 


nied and an order to that effect will be 
entered. 
September 20, 1926. 





Intervention Denied 


In Sale of Railroad 


[Continued From Page 10.] 


quacy of a bid which has been actually 
made and which is formally before the 
court for acceptance. The court is asked 
to indicate its view as to the very lowest 
bid, for whose adequacy the proponents 
will be permitted to contend when it is 
brought before the court. If the ade- 
quacy of a bid is fairly debatable and 
no higher bid is offered, certainly a 
chance should be given upon a formal 
hearing to support the bid. It was with 
this in mind that the hearing as to the 
upset price has been upon affidavits. 
The committee representing over 50 
per cent of the Refunding and Puget 
Sound bonds ask the court to fix an 
unset price of $100,000,000, distributed 
as follows: $40,000,000 for the Puget 
Sound property; $50,000,000 for the 
property (other than the Puget Sound 


| bonds) subject to the refunding mort- 
' gage, and $10,000,000 for the unpledged 


assets. 

The Jamieson committee, which has 
been fully heard on this application, as- 
serts that these upset prices are too low 
and claims that $250,000,000 is the low- 
est upset price which should be named, 
to be distributed as follows: $80,000,000 
for the property subject to the Puget 
Sound Mortgage; $150,000,000 for the 
property (other than the Puget Sound 
bonds), subject to the refunding mort 
gage, and $20,000,000 for the unmort- 
gaged assets. 

The property (other. than Puget 
Sound bonds) covered by the refund- 
ing mortgage is to be _ sold. sub- 
ject to senior liens of more than 
$156,000,000. 
664,500 of Puget Sound bonds, $154,- 
489,500 are pledged under the refunding 
mortgage. 

Taking these facts into consideration, 
it is clear that the Jamieson committee 
is contending for upset prices, in which 
undue emphasis is placed upon those ele- 
ments of physical valuation which are of 
dominant importance in fixing a valua- 
tion for rate-making purposes. And the 
valuation here is not for rate-making 
purposes. It is a minimum valuation for 
purposes of sale where the plaintiffs are 
entitled to require a sale within a rea- 
sonable time. 

One fact alone precludes the adoption 


of these excessive upset prices at the | 


insistence of the Jamieson committee. A 
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Jurisdiction 


Venue 


Jurisdiction Upheld 
In Suit for Removal 
of Cloud on Tith 


Authority of Subject Matte 
as Well as Over Parties, 
to Cause Asserted 
by Court. 


JONES STORE Co., A CORPORATION, 
Mason L. DEAN, INDIVIDUALLY AND 





Out of the issue of $181,- | 


TRUSTEE UNDER TRUST DEED EXEC 
BY FRANCES M. DEAN, DATED FEB. 
1925; ALice DEAN GREEN; DE 
GREEN, A MINOR; District Co 
WESTERN District, Mo.; No. Eq. 7 


A suit to remove a cloud on title to 
estate situated in Kansas City, Mo., ij 
which suit all the parties are non-resi 
dents of Missouri and all the defendant 
are residents of states different from th 
of the plaintiff, was held proper! 
brought in this case. 

Judge Albert L. Reeves rendered th 
decision, the full text of which follows: 

Defendants, by proper motion, ha 
challenged the jurisdiction of the cou 
in the above action. 

It appers that all the parties are non 
residents of Missouri, but that othe 
wise there is a diversity of citizenshi 
between the parties, in this, that all th 
defendants are residents of States di 
ferent from that of the plaintiff. Unde 


such circumstances, the court woul 
have jurisdiction of the subject matte 
upon the broad proposition of a diversi 
of citizenship. 

If jurisdiction were placed, howeve 
wholly upon that ground, then it wou 
be the right of the defendants to ob 
ject, not to the jurisdiction, but to th 
venue. The motion to dismiss, howeve 
will be construed as directed to ven 
and an objection to the jurisdiction ove 
the persons of the defendants. 

Both in oral argument and in brief 
the parties have proceeded upon the as 
sumption that jurisdiction of the subjec 
matter, as well as of the parties, aros 
if at all, under section 57 of the Judiciz 
Code, being section 1039 U. S. Compile} 
Statutes. 

The plaintiff brought its suit to cance 
or alter a written obligation, collate 
to a certain lease agreement on re 
estate ih Kansas City, Mo. This co 
lateral agreement standing alone bug 
dens the leased property with certai 
rentals, which, in default of paymeni 
not only become a lien thereon, but sub 
jects the property to forfeiture. 

It is the theory of the plaintiff t 
this becomes a cloud and an incumbran¢ 
upon the leased premises and that bj 
reason thereof, plaintiff is entitled ¢ 
maintain its action under said sectio} 
57 of the Judicial Code. This sectior 
among other things, grants the righ 
to maintain a suit “to remove any i 
cumbrance or lien or cloud upon the tit] 
to real or personal property within thi 
district where such suit is brought 
where there is a diversity of citizenshiy 
as in this cag. 

The object of the statute was to fi 
the venue. The collateral agreeme 
had the effect to create a lien or cloud o 
incumbrance, and plaintiff was within 
right in bringing this action to remo 
same. 

Motion to dismiss will be overruled. 

Kansas City, Mo., September 13, 1926 


very considerable portion of the bond 
represented by the Jamieson committe 
were acquired by their present owne 
either shortly before the receivership o 
during the pendency of this litigatio 
These were purchased at prices aroun 
50 cents on the dollar. 

Their owners are here protesting t 
more than 80 per cent of the junior bond 
holders shall not even be given a chane 
to have a bid for the property considere 
except upon terms which will give 
the dissenting bondholders a distributivi 
share in the proceeds of the sale yield 
ing more than 80 cents on the dollar. 
a profit to the dissenters of several m 
lion dollars. 

Nothing more than the statement ¢ 
this proposal is required. It can no 
be adopted. (Palmer v. Bankers 
Co., supra; Investment Registry, Limited 
Vv. Chicago & M. E. R. Co., et al, 212 Fed 
594, 609). , 

Taking into consideration the evidenei 
as to the value of the property, its earn 
ing capacity, past and present, the his 
tory of the road, and the market price’ 
of the securities represented in thei 
foreclosure, the court fixes the upse 
prices pursuant to the terms of the de 
cree as follows: 

Parcel One (Puget Sound Property 
$42,500,000; Parcel Two (Property sub 
ject to refunding mortgage ‘other t 
Puget Sound bonds), $47,500,000; Pa 
Three, the aggregate of the sums 
quired as to Parcel One and Parcel Two 
Parcel Four (Unpledged assets), $12, 
500,000; Parcel Five, the aggregate o 
the sums required as to Parcel One, P; 
cel Two and Parcel Four. 

The order fixing the date of sale an 


| upset prices will be entered. 


The court also entered its order 
follows: 

The court having heard and consid 
ered the application of Edwin C. Jamie 


| son, Leroy W. Baldwin, Louis V. Brigh 


Joseph L. Frelinghuysen and Thom 
Reed, called the Bondholders Defen 
| Committee, for leave to file an amende 
and supplemental petition for inte 
tion; and having considered the affid 
vits submitted both in ‘support and i 
opposition to said motion, the petitio 


| and amended petition heretofore 


dered and the evidence adduced touch 
the matters therein set forth; and hav 
ing heard the arguments of counsel, # 
all parties, and being now fully advise 





It is ordered that said application b 
and it is hereby denied, 
September 28, 1926, . 
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rvice Established | Recommendations Issued on Fitting 
~ By Mail Messenger 
~ Over Eleven Routes 


Post Office Departinent Also 
Orders Three Discontin- 
uances and Changes 
in Mileage. 


The Postoffice Department has issued | 


orders establishing mail messenger serv- 
fee on 11 routes scattered through Ar- 


souri, Pennsylvania, and Texas, the dis- 
continuance of three routes and 
changes elsewhere. 

The full text of the announcement of 
changes follows: 

Mail Messenger Service Established. 

Arkansas: 247344. Monette, Craighead 
County, to 111766, 0.09 mile, as often as 
required. From October 16, 1926. 

Florida: 223186. Greenfield, Pasco 
County, to 104796, 1 mile, as often as 
required. From October 1, 1926. 

923262. Mont Clair, Lake County, to 
104844, 0.5 mile, as often as required. 
From October 1, 1926. 

223419. Sears, Henry County, to 104- 
802, 0.83 mile, as often as required. | 
From September 25, 1926. 

Georgia: 221248. Nashville, Berrien 
County, to 104781, 0.26 mile, as often as | 
required. From October 1, 1926. 

Minesota. 241418. Barry, Bigstone 
County, to 110788, 0.21 mile, as often as | 
often as required. From October 16, | 
1926. 

241461. Downer, Clay County, to 110- 
741, 0.14 mile, as often as required. 
From October 16, 1926. 

Missouri: 245582. Glover, Iron 
County, to 107726, 00.01 mile, as often 
as required. From October 1, 1926. 

Pennsylvania: 210835. Downington, 
Chester County, to 115715-102789, 0.38 | 
mile; 102792, 0.81 mile, including direct 
transfer service between depots, when 
necessary, 0.97 mile, as often as re- 
quired. From October 1, 1926. 

210979. Linhart. Allegheny County, 
to East Pittsburgh, Pa., 2.25 miles, as 
often as required. From October 1, 
1926. 

Texas: 250270. Hearne, Robertson 
County, to 111764-111870 and 111765, U. 
D.), 0.22 mile, as often as required. 
From October 16, 1926. 

Discontinued. 

Pennsylvania: 210110: Downingtown, to 
102792, (one trip, one way daily, except 
Sunday), also direct transfer service be- | 
tween 102789 and 115715, and 102792, 
(one trip, one way daily, except Sunday). | 
From Septemher 30, 1926. 


102788, at Downingtown railroad depot, 
(n. 0.), 0.62 mile, including necessary 
exchanges between the post offices at 
East Downington and Downingtown. 
From September 30, 1926. 

Virginia: 214183: Sandy Level, to 
103753, 0.6 mile. From September 30, 
1926. 

Changed. 

Florida: 223024: Orange Park, to | 
104802, 0.66 miles. Distance is restated 
as 0.7 mile. From October 1, 1926. 

Georgia: 221114: Arco, to 104808 and | 
104802, (U. D. ), 0.07 mile. Service is 
restated to include an exchange of mails 
from Arco, to Brunswick, Georgia, post 
offices, 3 miles. 

Louisiana: 249328-E. Baton 
to 112755-112751 (U. D.), 0.2 
112800, 1.5 mile; 112735, 1 mile; 
112743, 0.42 mile, nad between the 
main post office and University Station, 
including direct transfer service be- 
tween depots, when necessary. Mails 
to be carried in covered wagons, etc. 
Service is restated to include a direct 
dispatch from the post office at Baton | 
Rouge to Port Allen, La., by a hand to | 
hand exchange with the Port Allen mail 
messenger at the Texas and Pacific 
railway depot. 

Mississippi: 226126. Plantersville, to 
112764, 0.21 mile. Service is restated 
to include an exchange with train No. 
108 passing at 3:57 a. m. From Octo- 
ber 1, 1926. 

Montana: 263298. Stipek, to 110743, 
0.23 mile. Distance is restated as 0.19 
mile. From March 15, 1926. 

Ohio: 231241. Klondyke, to 115735, | 
at Laughlin railroad station (n. 0.), 
1.8 miles, for fragile and bulky parcel 
post packages; (service not exceeding 
three round trips a week). Service is 
restated to be betwen the post office 
at Klondyke and Station “A” of the 
East Liverpool post office, 1.65 miles, 
for fragile and bulky parcel post pack- 
ages, service not exceeding three round 
trips a week. From October 1, 1926. 

Vermont: 203037. Jamaica, 
101783, 3.5 miles. 
as 0.55 mile. From October 1, 

West Virginia: 216198. Barrackville, 
to 103770. Distance is stated as 0.18 
mile. 


Rouge, 
mile; | 


to 


Post Office Is aan 
_ To Presidential Grade 


The Post Office Departmentment has 
just announced, orally, the advancement 
of the post office at Van Dyke, Mich., 
from fourth-class to the Presidential 


grade, with a fixed salary at $1,500 a! 
} Oct. 


year. 

The name of the post office at Javins, 
W. Va., has been changed to Dartmont, 
it was stated. 


Six Acting Postmasters 
Named by Department 


Postmaster General New has just an- | 
nounced the appointment of the folow- | 


ing persons as acting postmasters: 
Paul G. Berry, Scranton, Ark.; John 

B. Lard, Forest Park, Il).; Douglas B. 

Hill, Collierville, Tenn.; Robert N. 


Barnes, Medina, Tenn.; Gertrude Leek, | 


and H. G. Duling, 


Livingston, Tex.; 
Germania, W. Va. 


| recommendations of the Bureau 
; the proper fitting, care and use of the 
| artificial legs supplied to wounded vet- 
| erans. 


kansas, Florida, Georgia, Minnesota, Mis- | alterations in fitting would make them 
’ , , = » 4 : 


other full text of the statement follows: 


| the Bureau to be just and even liberal 


| and sound business principles. 


| of repair work authorized by the officers 


} is that the examining physician has not 


| instances, an opinion which is not en- 


| artificial limb, only 1? 


| ford the expense, and thereby seriously 
| impair his own business interests. 


; impress 


Distance is restated | 
1926. | 


| burg, 


| port, Gaither, Roey, in 
} (216). 


; wood 


| side, Miller. Walter 
| 42.0 


Artificial Legs Supplied to Veterans 


Dr. J. F. Barry, of United Sta 


Many of Repairs Aske d Are Unnecessary. 


Dr. J. F. Barry, chief of the Prosthetic 
Subdivision of the Medjcal Service of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau, has just 
made public a statement outlining the 
as to 


While some artificial limbs have 
been known to give service for as much 
as 20 years, it was said, poor fitting limbs 
do not last so long. Veterans also ask 
for new limbs, it was added, when minor 
more comfortable than new limbs. The | 

The attention of central office has 
been called to the fact that a very large 
amount of repair work has been and is 
being done on artificial limbs of bene- 
ficiaries of the Bureau. Some of this 
work is necessary, and is essential to 
the immediate comfort of the disabled 
man, but much of it is unnecessary and 
unwarranted, and could be avoided if 
the artificial limbs were more carefully 
examined, and if the officers whose func- 
tion it is to authorize this work used 
a little more discretion in issuing orders. 





Policy Declared Liberal. 
It has been the policy and desire of 


in the administration of its services for 
the relief and comfort of its unfortunate, | 
disabled beneficiaries, but it is expected 
that such administration will be gov- 
erned by good judgment, common sense, | 


A careful examination of the records 


of the Bureau in the field reveals, for 
instance, that the replacement of sockets | 
on artificial limbs is very large, and that 
many of these replacements are made | 
on limbs which are comparatively new. 
It is assumed that the reason for this 





properly inspected the appliance, or has 


| depended upon the suggestions and ad- 


vice of the manufacturer of the artificial | 


| limb. The manufacturer is out for busi- 


ness and is not greatly concerned with 
Bureau economies. Therefore, in some 


tirely unbiased may be given as to the 
particular need or kind of repairs re- 


| quired. 


The beneficiary is, in a great meas- 
ure, guided by the opinion of the manu- 


| facturer of the particular limb he wears, 


and he will frequently consult him with | 
reference to his needs, disregarding the 
Bureau, which, in accordance with regu- 
lations, he should consult first. Fol- 


| lowing his consultation with the manu- 


210389. East Downington, to 115715- facturer, the beneficiary, if he does not 


report in person, will frequently ship | 
his limb to the factory. If such pro- 
cedure is followed by the beneficiary, it 
then becomes necessary for the bureau } 


| to request a statement from the manu- 


| facturer as to the repairs needed, and | ; : : 
| When this has been accomplished a lin- 


an estimate of the cost of making them. 
Such an estimate does not always ap- 
pear to be in strict accordance with 
the facts in the case. 

Cost of Repairs Criticized. 

In many instances estimates for re- 
pairs have been submitted which were | 
out of proportion to the actual value | 
of a new limb. Estimates from $80 to 
$90 were made for repairs on limbs | 
costing, when new, $100 to $125; and | 
quested to authorize an expenditure in 
the amount of $101 for repairs to an 
years old, cost- 


ing originally $100. 
Under circumstances would aj) 
manufacturer in strictly private business 
recommend repairs to a private ctient, 
at such a ridiculous cost. If he did, he | 
would discourage his clients, who, in 
many instances, would be unable to af- | 


no 


On 
the contrary, most manufacturers, in 
dealing with their private clients, try to 
upon them the durability and 
lasting qualities of the particular limbs | 
they make, and the small cost of upkeep. 


Changes Annou 


The Post Office Department has an- 


| nounced changes in the rural letter car- 


rier force on postal routes in 29 States. 
They include ‘appointments, leaves of ab- 


| sence, changes in lengths of routes, and 
| changes in compensation. 


The full text 
of the official announcement follows: 

The following 
in the regular 
are ordered: 


changes an 


rural letter 


: ents 
appointment 


carier force 


$2,100, 


11, 


Alabama, Irondale, Crain, Bradley F., 
leave without pay for Oct. 12 to Nov. 
926 (Add’l 220 Illness McDonald, Al- 
ver B., $2,100, appt. temp. for Oct. 12 to 
Nov. 11, 1926: Lawley, Jefferson, Cornelius, 
$1,72 dise Oct. Or. 226 
modified to rt. d 
Adono, ! Ms 
25.04 1 No 
salary), inst f $1, from 

Dover, Berley, Grover , in- 
Grover ©. Pewley Harris- 

Charles C., $1,980, suspended 
without pay for Sept. to December 10, 
1926; McKigmey, Samuel W., $1,950, appt. 
temp. for Sept. 11 to Dec. 10, 1926, and New- 
tead of Roly Gaither 


temp. 


show 


Arkansas, 
23.875 mi. fror 
change 
$1,728 
stead 


in 
(216); 
of 
Pitts, 


Mrs. 
ii. from 
Sept. 
Everett 


fre 
from 


Lois E., 
25 mi, 
1926); 
$1,920, 
Oct. 
ted- 


from 


California, Napa. 
$1,728, from $1, 
1926 
Oakland, A 
from $1,860, 
16, 1926 (Approved 
City, Brown, 
$1,080, 21.2 m. fron 
(Approved Sept. 27, 


Appr 


18, ved al, 
Ws: 

25.86 
1926 


$1,620, 


m., 
Sept. 27, 
Elvin C.,, 
14.1 mi., Oct. 1926 
1926 Temp.); River- 
H., $2,340, from $1920, 
23.338 mi 16, 1926 (Ap- 
1926); Freeman, Isaac New- 
140; from 31.65 
proved Sept. 27, 1926); 
$1,95 $1,920, 29.0 


10 
ib, 


from 
97 
27, 


mi. , Oct. 
proved Sept. 
ton, $2,310 from 

mi., Oct. 16, 1926 

Rich, Washington I. 
mi. from 28.1 mi., 1926 (Approved 
Sept. 27, 1926 Darrow, Leslie 
L.. $2,070 from $1,830, 32.65 mi. from 24.95 
mi., Oct. 16, 1926 27, 1926); 
Walnut Creek, Bunker, R R., $2,190 from 
$2,070. 37.1 mi., Oct. 16, 1926 
(Approved Sept , and Wheatland, 
Haines, Charles E i from $1,080, 34.90 
from 28.20 m Aug. 16 26 (Or. 193 modi- 


Ged to show rt. as T. W. instead of daily). | 


40.8 mi. 
s 50 fron 
Oct. 16, 
Sept 


from 33° mi., 


| manufacturers 


| nation of artificial limbs by officers of 
| the bureau, 


| quest Was 
| small amountdof play between the socket 
| and the stump. 


; stump and probable excoriation of the 
| skin. 

| certain 
| more stump socks are required. 


| ing of one stump sock. 


| plete 
| tions include reamputation, development | 


| added as previously described. 


tes Veterans’ Bureau Says 


Many guarantee their appliances to give I 
satisfactory service for a period of five 
years or more, and will make minor re- 
pairs and adjustments without charge. 
Central office has knowledge of artificial 
limbs, used by other than bureau bene- 
ficiaries, giving good service for periods 
varying from 6 to 20 years. Many 
of artificial limbs make 
similar assertions and include them in 
their advertising literature. 
Careful Examinations Urged. 

From the foregoing there w#l be ap- 

parent the necessity for careful exami- 


in order that the need for | 
repairs may be accurately determined 
before authority for the work is issued. 

The greater proportion of amputation 
cases—beneficiaries of the bureau—are 
not of recent origin, and, with few excep- 
tions, possess seasoned stumps’ which 
have undergone complete atrophy and are 
beyond the stage of further radical 
change. Once these stumps have been 
properly fitted with artificial limbs, few 
changes, and those usually of a minor 
nature, are necessary to give the wearer 
comfortable service. 

Central office, in checking up the re- 
pairs and adjustments on artificial limbs, 
has noted the fact that a great many 
requests are made for new sockets for 
comparatively new limbs. In one _ in- 
stance three sockets were placed on a leg } 
than two years old. The reason | 





less 


| given for the first change was that the 


original socket was too large; the second 
change was requested because the new 
socket was too small; and the third re- | 
made because there was a 


Further inquiry by cen- | 
tral office as to the necessity for these 
frequent changes elicited the informa- | 
tion that the original socket was a per- 
fect fit when two stump socks were used. 

It an established fact that if a 
socket were to fit like a glove it could 
not possibly be worn, as the hard 
pressure would cause soreness the | 


1s 


of 


To 


amount 


this, and to 
cushioning, 


obviate 


of 


give a 
one or 

Occa- 
sionally, even in fairly old stumps, cer- 
tain changes will take place as a result 
of incomplete atrophy, which make it 
appear that a socket a limb ill- 
fitting. This difficulty may also result | 
from the swelling of the stump, due to | 
atmospheric or seasonable changes, but | 
this condition is usually transitory and 
can be remedied readily by proper ad- | 
justment of the stump to the socket. 

Use of More Socks Advised. 

If, on examination, it appears that a 
socket is too large, the beneficiary should 
be instructed to wear additional stump 
socks, continuing to add extra socks un- | 
til he is able to wear three or four. 


of is 





ing of sufficient thickness can be added | 
to the socket to accommodate the wear- 
fl atrophy con- | 
tinues, the wearing of additional socks | 
should be inaugurate again until the | 
largest number possible can be worn. | 
After this procedure has been completed, | 
a new socket may be given, with the 
knowledge that further changes will not 
be necessary. 

Occasionally, conditions arise in which 
the supplying of a new socket or com- | 
limb is necessary. These condi- 
and neuromata. Reampu- 

the treatment 


of bony spurs, 


tations require same 


as 


| other récent amputations until atrophy 


is complete. The best results in recent 
cases are obtained by keeping the stump 


| tightly bandaged until atrophy has been 


well established. When this has been 


| accomplished the artificial limb can then 
| be given. 
| the sockets will hasten complete atrophy. 


In many cases the wearing of | 


As atrophy continues socks should be | 


cases, are | 
Occasion- 


Bone spurs, except in few 
best remedied by operation. 


Colorado, Grand Junction, Shafer, Thur- | 
man N., $1,890, dise. Sept. 15, 1926, and Saxton, 
Nancy R., $1,890, appt. temp. Sept. 16,1926. 
$1,920 June 16 to Sept. 15, and $1,890 | 

Delaware, Dover, Baldwin, H., 
for Sept. 16 to June 15, each yr. from $1,890, 
July 1. 1923, instead of $1,920 for entire 
year, from $1,890 and instead of July 1, 
1926 (Or, 142 of 1923 and 203), and Dover, 
Baldwin, George H. 20, 28.2 mi. for June 
16 to Sept. 15, and $1,890, 27 mi., for Sept. 
June 15, each yr. (Correcting entry 
68 of 1925, whieh stated mileage to 
the entire year). 
Graceville, Williams, 
from $1,920, 29.4 mi. 
1926 (Approved Sept. 25, 1926); 
Crutchfield, Eddie, 3 50 from 
$1,890, 20.1 from 27.3 mi., Sept. 1, 1926 
(Approved Sept. 25, 1926); Graceville, Wil- 
liams, Agnes D., $1,920 from $1,860, 27.7 

, from 25.7 mi., Sept. 1, 1926 (Approved 
1926): Graceville, Hightower, 
Barnard B., $2,130, plus $144 per annum 
add'l allow. for L. P., from $2,100, plus 
$144 per annunw add'l allow. for L. P., 34.6 
mi. from 33.92 mi., Sept. 1, 1926 (Approved 
Sent. 25, 1926), and Graceville, Yawn, Berry, 
1.860 from $1,830, 25.8 mi. from 24.95 mi., 
Sept. 1, 1926 (Approved Sept. 25, 1926). 
Georgia, Fort Valley, Matthews, Walte 
F., $2,160 from $2,130, 36.1 mi., from 34 
mi., Oct. 16, 1926 (Approved Sept. 25, 1926); 
Fort Valley, Jeanes$ Charles C., $2,130 from 
$2.040, 35.4 mi. from 32.0 mi., Oct. 16, 1926 
Approved Sept. 25, 1926), and Fort Valley, 
Trippe, Robert H., $2,160 from $2,100, 36.45 
from 33.70 mi. Oct. 16, 1926 (Approvéd 
25, 1926). 

Mattoon, Litwiller, 
$1,726, leave without pay for 
Oct., 1926 (Illmess) (Add’l 204) 
Walker, Marvin, $1,728, appt. 
Sept. and Oct., 1926); Minooka, 
Roy, 1,890, leave without pay for July 238 

"31, August 3 to 7, and 10 to 28, 1926 
(Personal); Minooka, McCowan, Mildred, 
$1,890, appt. temp. for July 28 to 31, Aug. 
3 to 7, and 10 to 28, 1926; and Wheaton, | 
Garbe, Raymond W., 


$1,830, appt. temp. 
for Sept. 18, 1926, vice Bernhard A. Garbe | 
acting on C. S. Exam. 


for 
George 


7 
16 
on Or. 
be 


to 


28.2 mi. for 
Albertus 


from 27.7 


Florida, 
H., 
mi. Sept. 1, 
Graceville. 


$1,950 


mi. 


Sept. 25, 


oY 
a 


mi. 
Sept. : 
Illinois, Milton L., 
Sept. and 
; Mattoon. 
temp. for 
McCowan, 


to 


2 
o 


Board. | 
Kansas, Kingman, Watson, Esther, $2,160, | 
appt. temp. for Aug. 18 to 21, to 28, 
and Aug. 30 to Sept. 2, 1926, vice Carl C. | 
Watson, on leave with pay on Nat’l Guard | 
duty, and Kingman, Jandreau, Marie, $2,070, | 


90 
£0 


| walking 


} against the soft tissues. 


} on 
| Walter, $1,800, Disc. 


| temp. Sept. 1, 19% 


| April 
| May 1 


} Oct. 


| Clare 


| Lonergan, 


| Sept. 


Postmasters 
Veterans 


Railroad Mail Service 
Abandoned on Two Routes 


Approval of orders discontinuing two 
railroad services has just been announced 
by the Post Office Department. 

The full text of the orders follows: 

Railroad service ‘discontinued: 


103757—From September 16, 1926, 


service by the Norfolk Southern Railroad | 


Henry, Va., to South 
known the “North 
14.50 is discon- 


Co., from Cape 
Junction (no), 
Route,” distance 
tinued. 
107717—From September 30, 1926, the 


as 


miles, 


trackage on that part of the route 107717 | 


of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co., between Santa Fe and Lamy, 
N. Mex., 18.03 miles, is discontinued. 
ally a slight change in the socket, by re- 
shaping its interior, will remedy this 
trouble. Rarely is complete change in 
sockets required. 

Neuromata, a common cause of stump 
soreness, should be removed, as it is 
seldom possible to alter sockets, or even 
make new sockets that can be worn in 
comfort. After they have been removed, 
it is often possible to render the, old 
sockets serviceable when a few minor 
changes are made. 

Boils, corns, excoriated areas, fat 
rolls, or ingrowing hairs are not indi- 
cations for a new These con- 
ditions are temporary, in most instances, 
and require no special change in socket 
or limb. 

Socket replacement is often requested 
for the reason that a socket is too small, 
or that the limb is too long. Examina- 
tions of these cases will show that the 
supposed smallness, or increased length 
of limb, is due to faulty alignment of 
the socket, to the improper placing of 
the stump into the socket or because 
of the development of a fat roll in the 


socket. 


| case of thigh amputation. 


When a limb is in proper alignment, 


| the tuberosity of the ischium should not | 
rest on the back edge or ledge of the | 


and there should be no pressure 
on the stump or on the perineum. 
wearer should seat himself on the sockct 
as he walks. If he can not do this the 
socket is improperly constructed or he 
has not put it on correctly. Sometimes 
suspenders placed wrongly on the socket 
will cause it to swing in or out, make 
uncomfortable, and _ produce 
stump irritation. The remedy is obvious. 

Fat rolls frequently develop on the 
inner side of a thigh stump, from pres- 
sure of the perineal edge of the socket 
The prominence 
of skin and underlying fat will not al- 
low the stump to seek its proper place 
within the socket, and in consequence 


socket, 


of this the stump will become sore and | 


irritated, and the beneficiary will claim 
that the leg is too long or the socket 
too small. This fat roll can easily be 


| reduced in size, and the stump made to 
fit 


the socket more intimately if the 
stump is pulled by means of the stump 
sock into the socket. This is easily ac- 
complished by tying a string to the end 
of the stump sock, and bringing 


stump to the socket. 

A very frequent cause of presumably 
ill-fitting 
ment of 
rubber in 
is too high it has the tendency to throw 
the whole limb out of alignment, in con- 
sequence of which the socket can not be 
kept in proper position on the stump. A 


sockets is the faulty adjust- 


foot rubber. When the 


| heel rubber which is too stiff will cause 


an outward rotation of the limb, with 


eversion of the toe and malposition of | 


the socket. Faulty alignment, which 
brings the walking point on the inner 


side of the foot, will cause the socket to | 
press into the perineum and lean against | 


the inner surface of the thigh, making 
walking awkward and difficult. When 
properly aligned, the tendency of the limb 
should be to cause the weight on the 
foot to lean to the outer border. 
position brings the socket pressure 


against the trochanter, adding firm sup- | 


port and increasing the ease with which 


| the limb is manipulated. 


To be continued in the issue of 


October 4. 


need in Force of Rural Letter Carriers 
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“0 


18 to 21, 
1926, vice 
pay on 


appt. temp. duty 
28, and Aug. 30 
B. Jandreau o 
Guard duty. 
Louisiana, Cottonporth, Callegari, Arthur 
J., $1,920, leave without pay for Sept. 1 to 
15, 1926 (Illnes Add’l 207); Cottonport, 
Lucote Lemec C., $1,920, appt. temp. for 
Sept. 1 to 15, 1926; 
A,. $1,080, Or. ap 
17, and 19 24, 
leave with pay 
revoked (167 i 


to 
Nat 
Nat’l 


ior Aug. 
to Sept. 2 


n leave with 


pt. temp. for July 12 to 
1926, vice Samuel Pertuit 
on Nat’l Guard duty, 
W.); New Iberia, Angers, 
Aug. 31, 1926, and New 
Claud W., $1,800, appt. 
26; 
. East Brookfield, Gaudette, 
$1,890, mi., for May 1 to 
25.35 mi. for Nov. 1 to 
from $1,890, 27.5 for 
and $1,860, 25.95 mi. for 
each yr., Oct. 16, 1926 
1926); Ludlow. Ellison, 
mi. from 26.725 mi., 
change in salary); and 
Ritchie, Newell A., 25.30 
Oct. 16, 1926( No change 


to 


Iberia, LaSalle, 
Massachusett 
Frank E., 
Oct. 31, and $ 
30 each 4 
to Oct. 3 
to April : 
it, 


Nov. 1 
(Approved Sept 
Franklin H., 25 
16, 1926 ) 
North Billerica, 
mi. from 25.40 1 
in salary). 
Michigan, 
mi. 
change 


0 


Clark, 
(No 


3reedsville, Leathers, J. 
from 29.575 mi., June 1, 1926 

in ; Eaton Rapids, Green, 
W., 30.4 mi. from 29.9 mi., Aug. 1, 
(No change in salary), instead of 
from (188), and Thompson- 
Maginity, Harold H., $1,950, appt. 
form Aug. 7, 1926, vice George F. 


salary 


1926 
31,950 
ville, 
temp. 


$1,950 


| Bell, acting C. S. Exam. Board. 


Rice, Clarence 
Sept. 15, 1926; Plummer, 
Walter, $2,110, Sept. 16, 1926; 
Plummer, Rice, R. O., $2,010, appt. temp. 
16, 1926; Sacred Heart, 
Thomas, $1,860, leave without pay for Sept. 
21 to Oct. 21, 1926 (Injury), and Plummer, 
Wolstad, Oscar M., $1,860, appt. temp. for 
Sept. 21 to Oct. 21, 1926. 

Mississippi, Peoria, Lea, Clark B., $2,100, 
leave without pay for Sept., 1926 (Illness); 
Peoria, Lea, Carey M., $2,100, appt. temp. 
for Sept, 1926; Verona, O’Neal, John 
$1,830, leave without pay for Aug. 4 to 
Sept. 15, 1926 (Illness), and Verona, O'Neal, 


Minnesota, 
$2,010 


Plummer, J., 


(disc. 


Samuel J., $1,830, appt.*temp. for Aug. 4 to | 


Sept. 15, 1926 (Illness). 
To be continued in the issue of 
October 4 
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the j 
| string through the opening of the side | 
| of the socket, pulling while adjusting the | 
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ALL STATEMENTS Herein ARE GIVEN ON OFFICIAL AUTHORITY ONLY 


AND WITHOUT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY. 


Postal Service 


Books and 


Publications 


Latest Government ‘Documents _ Says Mail Lacking 


and Publications 


OCUMENTS described in this column are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Digests are printed so they*can be cut out and pasted on the Stand- 
ard Library-Index and File Cards, measuring 7.5 centimeters by 12.5 centi- 
meters, approximately 3 by 5 inches, used in the majority of libraries in 
America, and filed for reference. 


Notice to Libraries: The Library of Congress card numbers are likewise given. 

Number enclosed in indicate an open card entry covering the serial set 

a whole. Numbers enclosed’in ( ) indicate the Congressional Library card 

printed for an EARLIER issue of the document and substantially correct and 

those ordering cards from this list will occasionally have to wait; the OUT 
check has its full significance. 


as 


NATION A 31—24: TEXT AS ADOPTED BY THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
TESTING MATERIALS: REVISED 1924: Issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, as INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS 
NUMBER 22. Price, 5 cents per copy (CD 19-22.) 
‘THE Spanish-English Edition prepared in cooperation with the Bureau of Stand- 
ards and the American Section of the Inter-American High Commission: the 
alternate pages are in Castilian Spanish: the English Text is copyrighted. 





THE PANAMA CANAL RECORD: OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE PANAMA 
CANAL: PUBLISHED WEEKLY: VOLUME XIX, NUMBER 48, Issued at 
Balboa Heights, Canal Zone. Subscription price ¢domestic), 50 cents per year. 


DURING the month of June, 1926, 419 Commercial Vessels and 11 small launches 

passed through the Canal: tolls on the Commercial Vessels amounted to $1,852,- 
670.66 and on the launches $40.35, making a total collection of tolls amounting to 
$1,852,711.01 for June. 

The total number of commercial transits for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1926, was 5,197 on which tolls of $22,931,055.98 were paid, which is an increase of 
of 11.1 per cent over 1925 in number of transits and 7.1 per cent in tolls collected. 

The department of Operation and Maintenance at the Canal Zone has issued 
orders for the 1926 rainy season: Gatun Lake will be allowed to fill to the elevation 
of 85.5 before any water is wasted over the spillway: spilling for sanitary purposes 
or for exhibition will be permitted only on written order: the Lake will be held be- 
tween the elevations of 85.5 and 86.00 until October 1st: filled to elevation 86.5 in 
October and to elevation of 87 after November 1st, as indicated by water-supply 
conditions. 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN THE LUMBER INDUSTRY IN THE 
UNITED STATES: 1925: Issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department 
of Labor as Bulletin Number 413, Wages and Hours of Labor Series. Price, 15 
cents per copy. [L 24-187. 


logging camps in 1925. The information compiled covers 61,193 wage earners 
(including 38 females) employed in 299 sawmills in 23 States and 9,133 wage earners 
in 72 logging camps in 10 of the same States. 
data were secured was operated in connection with a sawmill furnishing wage 
figures. Wages and hours for logging camps are shown after the general sawmill 
tables. 

The average hourly earnings of all the employes in the sawmills mentioned above 
were $0.357, the average full-time hours per week were 58.1, and the average full- 
time earnings per week were $20.74. 


Changes in wage rates and hours in the industry as a whole are shown by the | 


following table of index numbers for the years indicated from 1910 to 1925, on the 
basis of 1913 as 100. These figures do not include logging data, being based solely on 
sawmill wages and hours. 


TIDE TABLES UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN PORTS FOR THE YEAR 
1927: Published by the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, Department of 
Commerce, as SERIAL NUMBER 333: Price, 75 cents per copy (457 pages.) 

[11-35919.] 

CARD I: 
(TIDE TABLES for the use of mariners have been published by the United States 

Coast and Geodetic Survey each year since 1853. For the first 14 years these 
tables appeared as appendixes to the Annual Reports of the Superintendent of the 
Survey, and consisted of more or less elaborated means for enabling the mariner 
to make his own prediction of tides as occasion arose. 

The first tables containing the actual predicted tides issued by this Survey were 
those for the year 1867, which were printed in two separate parts, one for the At- 
lantic coast and the other for the Pacific coast of the United States. These two 
Tide Tables together contained the predicted time and height of only the high 
waters for 19 stations, and gave tidal differences for 124 stations. It soon was found 





front | 
the foot of an artificial limb | 


This | 


Houma, Savoie, Edwin | 


Gilberson, | 


T4 


desirable to include the time and height of low waters also. 


CARD II: 


Commencing with the Tide Tables for the year 1896, these tables were extended 
to include the entire maritime world with full predictions for all tides at 70 ports, 
and tidal differences for about 3,000 stations. This was continued through the year 
1916, with slight changes and additions. In the Tide Tables for 1917, a number of 
radical changes were made, the material and general arrangement being essentially 
the same as in the present volume, with the execption that beginning in 1922 the 
times and heights of high and low waters were arranged in separate columns instead 


| of being placed in the order of occurrence as heretofore. 


The present volume contains full predictions for every day in the year for 84 
tidal stations and differences and constants for more than 3,500 subordinate tidal 
stations. It contains also a table for obtaining the height of the tide at any time, a 
table of local civil time of sunrise and sunset for every fifth day of the year for 
different latitudes, a table for the reduction of local civil time to standard time, a 
table of moonrise and moonset for 13 places, and a table of the Greenwich civil time 
of the moon’s phases, apogee, perigee, greatest north and south and zero declination, 
and the time of the solar equinoxes and solstices. 


Army Orders 


The Department of War has issued Spe- 
cial Orders No. 231 to Army personnel as 
follows: 


Calif., to Fort Monroe, Va. 

The following officers of the 
Warfare Service Reserve from 
Wash., to San Francisco: Capt. 
Finch, and First Lieut. Ellis Maxey. 

The following officers, Engineer Corps, 
from place indicated after their names to 
Chief of Engineers, Washington, D. C.: 
Capt. Harry Sanderson Abell, McLean, Va., 
and Capt. Donald Burchell Wood, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

Besse, Capt. Edward 
Corps, transferred from Third Motor Re- 
pair Battalion, to Quartermaster inter- 
mediate depot, Camp Normoyle, Tex. 

Roberts, Second Lieut. Hayden P., Signal 
Corps, order assigning him to Fort Mon- 
mouth, N. J., amended to assign him to 
Signal Corps Radio Laboratory, McCook 
Field, Ohio, effective on completion of his 
tour of foreign service. 

An army retiring board is appointed to 
meet at Fitzsimons General Hospital, Den- 
ver, Colo., for the examination of such of- 
ficers as may be ordered before it. The 
members are as follows: 

Lieut. Col. Kenneth C. Masteller, Coast 
Artillery Corps; Maj. Royal Reynolds, Medi- 
cal Corps; Maj. Frederick H. Petters, Medi- 
cal Corps; Maj. George H. Gardiner, In- 


Chemical 

Seattle, 
Air Corps. Elliott 
| The following officers from foreign service 
to station indicated after their names: 
First Lieut. Mark H. Redman, Fairfield 
Air Intermediate Depet, Fairtield, Ohio; 
First Lieupt| Stamley M. Umstead, Mitchel 
Field, N. Y.! and First Lieut. Samuel P. 
Mills, MeCook Field, Ohio. 

The following officers from service in 
Panama Canal Department to stations in- 
dicated after their names: Major Junius W. 

| Jones, Langley Field, Va.; First Lieut. 
' Robert T. Zane, Kelly Field, Tex., and First 
Lieut. James Flanenry, Wright Field, Ohio. 

The following officers from stations in- 
dicated after their names to Philippine De- 

partment: Capt. Lawrence P. Hickey, 
Chanute Field, Ill.; First Lieut. Donald M. 
Bruner, McCook Field, Ohio. 

The following officers from stations in- 
dicated after their names to Panama Canl 
Zone: Major Paul T. Bock, Chanute Field, 
Ill.; First Lieut. Malcolm N, Stewart, Fair- 
field, Ohio; First Lieut. Clarence N. Stew- 

| art, Fairfield, Ohio, and First Lieut. Clar- 
| ence F. Horton, Langley Field, Va. 

Meloy, First Lieut. Vincent J., from Nash- 
ville, Tenn., to Philippine Department. 

Andrews, Major Frank M., is designated 
| as commandant Air Advanced Flying School, 
' Kelly Field, Tex. 

Medical Corps. 

Harden, Major Robert DeR., from 
ton, Mass., to Washington, D. C. 

Dart, Capt. Raymond O., from duty in 
office of Surgeon General and directed to 

| report to Army Medical School, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for duty. 

Quade, Major Omar H., and Kendall, 
| Major Charles B., are detailed as medical 
examiners and witnesses before Army re- 
tiring board appointed to meet at Fitz- 
simons General Hospital, Denver, Colo., and 
will report when summoned to duty. 

Other Branches. 
Williams, Brig. Gen. Herbert O., U. S. 
Army, is detailed member of board of of- 

; to meet in Washington, D. C., to 
classify officers during temporary absence 
! of Brig. Gen. Henry G. Learnard. 

McGreevy, Warant Officer Peter J., 

Army Mine Planter Service, order trans- 
fering him from Fort Hancock, N. J.,to Canal 
Zone, Dec. 2, 1926, is amended to read 
“March 2, 


H., Quartermaster 


and Capt. Harvey R. Livesay, Medical Corps. 

Alba, First Lieut. Luis M., Philippine 
Scouts, is transferred from Field ArtiNery 
to Infantry. 

Williams, Brig. Gen. Herbert 0., U. S. A, 
from office of Inspector General. Washing- 
ton, D. C., to Vancouver Barracks, Wash., 
upon. completion of courses at Special 
Service Schools. ‘ 

Leave of Absence. 

Learnard, Brig. Gen. Henry G., U. 
7 days. 

Luberoff, Major 
Corps, 15 days. 
Harper, Second 

days. 

Hallett, Major Harley J., Medical Corps, 
extended 7 days. 

Blackburn, First Lieut. 
Corps, 2 days. 

Danielson, Major Clarence H., Adjutant 
General, 2 days. 

Nix, Major Raphael, R., Ordnance Dept., 
20 days. 





Bos- 


S. A., 


George, Quartermaster 


Lieut. Thomas B., Inf., 


15 





Lloyd C., Air 


Retirements. 
Master Set. G. 
Md. 


Fischer, A., Ordnance, 


1927.” Curtis Bay, 
Goodale, Col. George S., Inf., is relieved 
from treatment at Walter Reed Hospital, 
| Washington, D. C., and will return to Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Welshmer, 
tillery Corps, 


Fort Wooden, Wash. ; 

Fuller, Capt. Francis M., Inf., on account 
of disability. 

Sears, Capt. Charles H., Inf., on accovnt 
of disability. 


Robert R., Coast 
Fort Winfield 


Ar- 
Scott, 


Major 
from 


Every logging camp from which 


STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS FOR BOILER RIVET STEEL: SERIAL DESIG- | 


| to 


| ete. 
HIS report presents the results of a study of wages and hours in sawmills and | 





fantry; Maj. Lewis K. Underhill, Infantry, | 


Bradlee, Sgt. Stephen D., Coast Artillery, | 


Postage Should Be 
Retained Longer 


Mr. Bartlett Instructs Post- 
masters to Allow Time 
for Response to 
Notices. 


John H. Bartlett, First Assistant 
Postmaster General, has just issued in- 
structions to postmasters that suf- 
ficient time must be allowed for receipt 
of replies to their notices relative to 
holding mail for lack of required post- 
age. The instructions are the result of 
complaints reaching the Department. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

‘ ; September 30, 1926. 

Sufficient time shotd be allowed for 
receipt of replies to notices relative 
to mail held in post offices. 

Complaints Received. 

From time to time complaints reach 
the department indicating that sometimes 
& postmaster, after notifying an ad- 
dressee or mailer relative to a letter 
or parcel held at his post office, fails 
to hold the letter or parcel long enough 
to allow the reply sufficient time to be 
received, even though promptly mailed 
back. 

Here is an excerpt from a complaint 
recently received which illustrates the 
point: “While in Unalaska (Aleutian 
Isles) the postmaster of —_——, Ohio 
notified me that a large letter for me 
needed 1 cent additional postage. I sent 
it by the next boat. Three months later 
the postmaster wrote me: ‘Your letter 
was sent to the dead letter office two 
months ago.’ Now it takes three months 
receive mail from the States,” ete., 

Exceptional Case. 

While conditions in Alaska with re- 
spect to the time required for trans- 
portation and delivery of mail are rather 
exceptional, the foregoing is illustrative 
of the need of using intelligence and 
good judgment in handling matters of 
this character. 

Pastmasters and all post office em- 
ployes should remember that the pri- 
mary object of the Postal Service is to 
deliver the mail, and not to shoot it to 
the dead letter office before an intelli- 
gent effort to deliver it has been com- 
pleted. 

One letter delivered is worth five in 
the dead letter office, since less than one 
In every five received there are ever de- 
livered. It costs money to handle mail 
via Dead Letter Office route. 

By direction of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. 

: JOHN H. BARTLETT, 

First Assistant Postmaster General. 


Courtesy Required 


Of Postal Clerks 


Post Office Department Says 
Ill-Temper Towards Patrons 
Will Not be Tolerated. 


The Post Office Department announced 
on October 1 that Postmaster General 
New will not tolerate discourtesy on 
the part of postal clerks in their deal- 
ings with the public. Attention was 
called in the statement to instructions 
sent to all postmasters to see that win- 
dow clerks do not display ill-temper to- 
ward patrons. The full text of the 
statement follows: 

Discourtesy or ill-temper on the part 
of postal clerks in their dealings with 
the general public will not be tolerated 
by Postmaster General New, ' 

The Post Office Department has sent 
out notices to all postmasters through- 
out the country urging that they should 
be very careful whom they assign to 
“window service,” where the person as- 
signed has contact and dealings with 
the public. Postmasters are instructed 
to be careful, not only with the assign- 
ment, but with the supervision of clerks 
after they have been assigned. 

“If a clerk is not naturally patient 
and cheerful,” the instructions point out, 
“he or she should not be put on a ‘win- 
dow.’ And any person on a window 
should be taken off as soon as he or 
she begins to show any signs of ill-tem- 
per or discourtesy. Ability to get along 
with the public is a quality of merit 
and should be considered in matters of 
promotion. Postmasters must have cour- 
age to make changes in accordance with 
this policy, whoever is concerned or af- 
fected thereby.” 


Postmasters Instructed 
As to Canceling Stamps 
—— 

The Post Ofiice Department has just 
issued an order instructing postmasters 
as to cancetiation of stamps on parcel 
post matter. ‘The order follows, in full 
text: ao 

In postmarking and cancellation of 
stamps ou parcels it is directed that in 
all cases where a parcel presents an 
even, flat surface, the rgular hand post- 
marking and canceling stamp be used. 

The dauber or roller canceler should 
be used only upon parcels of such 
shape, wrapping and contents that it is 
impracticable to effect proper cancella- 
tion in an expeditious manner with a 
regular hand stamp. 


Mail Service Discontinued. 


The Post Office Department announced 
orally, September 29, that it has discon- 
tinued the railroad mail service given 
by the Franklin and Pittsylvania Rail- 





way Company from Penhook to Gretna, 
| Va., 18 miles, effective September 30. 





